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DEDICATION. 



TO 
HIS GRACE JOHN^ 

DUKE OF ARGYLL AND GREENWICH, i^c. 

MY LORD, 

As tbis is the only method by which men of genius 
and learning (though small perhaps my claim to 
either) can show their esteem for pertons of ex- 
traordinary merit, in a superior manner to the rest 
of mankind, I could never embrace a more fa- 
Tourable opportunity to express my veneration 
for your Grace, than before a translation of so an- 
cient and valuable an author as Hesiod. Your 
high descent, and the glory of your illustrious an- 
cestors, are the weakest foundations of yonf praise; 
your own exalted worth attracts the admiration, 
and I may say the love, of all virtuous and distin- 
guishing souls; and to that only T dedicate the 
following work. The many circumstances which 
contributed to the raising you to the dignities 
which you now enjoy, and which render you de- 
serving the greatest favours a prince can bestow ; 
and (what ii above all) which fix ^q^ ^^«^ ^^'w.'xs^ 
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the •flectioB of your conntryy will 
put of the Eofliih history, and ill 
name of Argyll sacred to every get 
is it the least part of your character, 
tion 'entertaiDS the highest opinion 
and Judgment hi the polite arts. 

Yon, my Lord, know how the wo 
lift q> the head of a nation above hi 
and give it as nwdi honour as sue 
aoMng these we roost reckon oor t 
tiie dassics; by which, when we ha^ 
all Greece and Rome, we shall be so 
thm they were by so many origina 
as we shall have of our own. By 
when performed by able hands, on 
i have an opportuiity of discovering t 
the ancientSy without the trouble an 
learning thc^ languages; which an 
advantage to us than for the auth( 
vnrit in them ; among wliich the po( 
jj first rank of honour, whose verses ai 

fill channels through which the bes 
morality are conveyed to the mind : 
nerally something in them so mm 
common sense of mankind; and t 
with such dignity of expression, and 
mony of numbers, all^which put tog 
tute the OS divinum; that the reader is 
sentiments of honour and virtue ; h 
abhorrence of all that is base and ti 
say, wliile he is reading, he is exalte 
self. 
You, my Lord, I say, have a just 
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Yyenefits arising from Tvorks of genios, and will 
tbeFefore pardon the zeal with which I express 
myself concerning them : and great is the blessing, 
tliat we want not persons who have hearts equal 
to their power to cherish them : and here I mast 
beg leave to pay a debt of gratitude to one, who, 
I dare say, is as highly thought of by all lovers of 
polite learning as by myself, I m^an the Karl of 
Pembroke ; whose notes ' I have used in the words 
in which he gave them to me, and distinguished 
them .by a particn|dr mark from the rest. Much 
would I say 4n xiommendation of that great man ; 
but I am checked by the fear of offending that 
virtue which every one admires. The same reason 
makes me dwell less on the praise of your Grace 
than my heart inclines me to. 

The many obligations which I have received 
from a lady, of whose virtues I can never say too 
jnuch, make it a duty in me to mention her in the 
most grateful manner; and particularly before a 
translation, to the perfecting wiiich I may with 
propriety say she greatly conduced, by her kind 
solicitations in my behalf and her earnest recom- 
mendation of me to several .persons of distinction. 
I believe your Qrace will not charge me with 
vanity, if I confess myself ambitious of being in 
the least degree of favour with so excellent a lady 
as the Marchioness of Annandale. 

I shall conclude witliout troubling your Grace 
iwith any more circumstances relating to myself, 

' These oocnr in fnnr places only, and are incUided in the 
,pr9neot editioo between brackets. 
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of mount Helicon ; which was doubtless the place 
of our poet's birth, though Suidas, Lilius Gyral- 
dus, Fabricins, and others, say he was of Cumaw 
Hesiod himself seems, and not undesignedly, to 
have prevented any mistake about his country; he 
tells us positively, in the same book, he never was 
but once at sea, and that in a voyage from Aulis, 
a sea-port in Boeotia, to the island £uboea. This, 
^connected with the former passage of his father 
sailing from Cuma to Boeotia, will leave us in no 
doubt concerning his country. 

III. Of his quality f from his writings. 

Of what quality his father was we are not very 
certain ; that he was drove from Cuma to Ascr^ 
by misfortunes, we have the testimony of Hesiod. 
Some tell us, he fled to avoid paying a fine ; but 
what reason they have to imagine that I know not. 
It is remarkable, that our poet, in the first book of 
his Works and Days, calls his brother ^«oy ycvo;. 
IVe are told indeed that the name of his father was 
Pios, of which we are not assured from any of his 
writings now extant : but if it was, I rather be- 
lieve, had he designed to call his brother of the 
race of Dies, he would have used Aioytwi^orAmyf 
voq ; he must tlierefore by ^toy yivoq intend to call 
Inni of * race divine.' Le Clerc observes, on this 
passage, that the old poets were always proud of 
tiie epitliet * divine ;* and brings an instauce from 
Homer, who styled the swineherd of Ulysses so. 
In the same remark he says, he thinks Hesiod de- 
bases the word in his application of it, having 
/'poke of the necessitous circumstances of his father 
/^ ^he following book. 1 have no doubt but Le 
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Clcro^ is right in the meaning of the word ^ioy ; bat 
at the same time I think his observation on it tri- 
fling : because, if his father was reduced to po- 
verty, we are not to infer from thence he was 
never rich ; or, if he was always poor, that is no 
argument against his being of a good family : nor 
is the word ' divine' in the least debased by being 
an epithet to the swineherd, but a proof of tlie 
dignity of that office in those times. We are sup- 
ported in this reading by Tzetzes ; and Valla and 
Frisius have took the word in the same sense, in 
their Latin translations of the Works and Days. 

'^Frater odes (says Valla) generoso e sattgtUfUi Perse. 

And Frisius calls him Perse ditine» 

IT. A judgment of his age and qutility fromfidiQiu 

The genealogy likewise which the author of the 
contention betwixt Homer and Hesiod gives us, 
very much countenances this interpretation. We 
are told in that work, that Linus was tlie son of 
Apollo, and of Thoose, the daughter of Neptune ; 
King Pienis was the son of Linus, Oeagrus of Pie- 
rns and the nymph Methone, and Orpheus of Oe- 
agrus and the Muse Calliope; Orpheus was the 
father of Othrys, Othrys of Harmonides, and Har- 
monides of Philoterpus; from him sprung £u- 
phemus the father of Epiphrades, who begot Me- 
nalops tlie father of Dios ; Hesiod and Perses were 
the sons of Dios by Pucamede the daugliter of 
Apollo; Perses was the father of Maeon, whose 
daughter Crytheis bore Homer to the m«^ ^^^^* 
Homer is here made the *,5v<5'a\ ^cwi^&^'t^ ^'^ ^<j:wt^ 
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at jmt dqMrUd from their primitive Tirtm i 
a die nue of beroei wu M an end, and a«B 
t iimk into all that i> bau and wicked. 

. TTu spiKtoM <!f Jiuhu Lipna and Zjulol- 

pkia Neoaina ctn^uiti. 
[mtnB Lipaiiu, in bis notei to the tint booJt of 
Uetm Patercnku, ayt, ' there ii roan aimpU- 
y, anda greater air of atitiqnily,ia theworJu of 
eaiod than of Homer,' from which be wonid inftr, 
I ii the older writer : tad Fabridiu gives m thes« 
ordi of Lodolphita NeocomB, who writ a critical 
iitory of Homer : * If a Judgment of the two 
•oeti is to be made from Uieir works. Homer has 
be advantage in the greater (implicity and air of 
mtiqnity in his style : Hesiod is more finisbed 
and elegant.' One of these is a flagrant inataDCB 
of tbe landom judgment whicb the critics and com- 
mentators often pass on authors, and bow little de- 
pendence is to be Uid OD some of them. In ehort, 
they are both in an error; for, bad they considered 
throng bow many bands the Iliad and Odysses 
have been, since they come from the fmt anlfaor, 
they would not have pretended to determine tbe 
queitian, who was first by tbeir style. 

IX. Dr. Clarkt'i nd Sir Iiaiu: SewtojCt vpxitini 
ciMadertd. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke (who was indeed a person of 
mncfa mote exteimve leumng and nicer discern- 
ment Uian either Nroconis or Lipsins) has founded 
an argument for the antiquity of Homer on a quan- 
titj of ttie word xaXs;. In his note on tht 4^ 

vwrse of the ad book oS lift YciaA,Va o>»»r*«».. 
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lomcr Im ii»rd the word na^o; in tlic IIihiI 
'{lybscy above tWO liundr(!il and wrtoty 
and luu in everv place made llie lirst lylU- 
i;; whercBsHe^iuilfreqiiRUIly inakM il long, 
ien Kliarl : and Tlieofritue uie& it botli lung 
lort in tlw rame «erae i Jh»n wlikli nur 
i FTilip infen, that Hetiod ctnld not lie co- 
nry wirh Homtr (inilew. layt hr, they «p«k€ 
jit languages in different parts of tbe coiin- 
ut much later; brran»! betakes it for^rnmt- 
4t the libeily of making tbe lint gjltable of 
sliarl wai lODpc alter Homer, wlio utet the 
:ibove tno liiuidred and wventy timo, and 
has llie first cyllable Bbort. ThiE> is a curioos 
)t' crilicitni, bnt prodnc-iivc of no certainty 
^cofHomerorHeuod. Tbe lomc poet>, 
arke obserres, had one fixed rule ofmakii^ 
st syllable in xoXof long: tlie Attic poeta 
:les, Enripides, and Aristophanea, in innu- 
le places, he says, make it ahort; the Doric 
Jo the rame : all theiefiire that can be in. 
from this is, that Homer always used it in 
nic manner, and Hesiod often in tbe lenic, 
)eii ill tbe Doric. This nriniment of Dr 
's, founded on a single quantity of a word 
-cly destnictive of Sir Isaac Newton's sy> 
' chronology ; who fixes the Time of Tro' 
taken but tliirty-four years before Hesir 
led. Tmy, lie i^ays ', was taken nine h< 
ad four years before Christ, and Hesiod, 
ourished ei^tbundred and eeieaty. 
Sir Isaac Newton's opinion of tlie a 
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Hesiod iu regard to his vicinity to Homer : bis 
bringing the chronology of both so low as he does, 
is to support his favoarite scheme of reducing all 
to scripture chronology. 

X. A thousand years b^ore Christ, 

After ally it is universally agreed he was before, 
or at least cotemporary with Homer; but I tliink 
we have more reason to believe him the older; 
and Mr. Pope (after all the authorities he could 
find in behalf of Homer) fixes his decision on the 
Amndeliah marble. To enter into all the dis- 
putes which have been on this head, would be end- 
less and unnecessary ; but we may venture to place 
him a thousand 'years before Christ, without ex- 
ceeding au hundred, perhaps, on either side, 

XI. Some circumstances qf his life from his writings. 

Having thus far agreed to his parents, his coun- 
try, and the time in which he rose, our next busi- 
ness is to trace him in such of his actions as are 
discoverable; and here', we have nothing certain 
but what occurs to us in his works. That he 
tended his own flocks on mount Helicon, and there 
first received his notions of poetry, is very proba- 
ble from the beginning of his ' Theogony ;' but 
what he there says of the muses appearing to him, 
and giving him a sceptre of laurel, I pass over as 
a poetical flight. It likc;,wise appears, from the 
first book of his ' Works and Days,' that his father 
left some effects, when he died ; on the division of 
which his brother Perses defrauded him, by btiU- 
ing; the judges. He WW *o Iw i\ wcw N^^vwt, \^^" 
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Tpked to any act of reaentineDt by Uiii injamtc^ 
that he expreawd a concern for tliose poor ■■> j^ 
taken mortals, wbo plared their liappioetii in ricli ^^_ 
only, even at the expense of tbeir virtae. He I^ .^ 
as know, in tbe same poem, that lie was aat on j^ 
above want, bnt capable of aaieting; bis brother :^f 
time of need ; whirh Ije otlen did atler the ill uia^ 
he had met with from tiim. The last pasiage, re- 
lating to himself, ii bis conquest in a poetical con- 
tention, Ampliidsnias, king of Eubcea, had insti' 
tated funeral gnmes in honour of his own memo- 
ry, whicb ]ai sons afterwards saw peribnued ; 
Heeiod here was competitor for the prize in poc' 
try, a tripod, wliicli he won, and (as be tell* ul 
faimaelf) consecrated to the mases. 

K[[. Fi-oia Plalarch,^c. 

Plutarch, in hii ' Banquet of tbe Sem Wiic 
Men,' make* Periander giTC an accoont of tba 
poetical coBtentiba at C^lcii; in wMch Heiiod 
and Homer are made antagonists : the fint wm 
conqueror, wlu received a tripod fbr hii victory, 
which be tledieated to the mtaet, with thia inMilp- 

Hnolic M>ri>K E)>umn ml' anh/ar. 



This iloiy, Bi related by Plntarch, was donbtleaa 
occasioned by what Hetiod lays of himself, in tbe 
■econd book of his * Works and Days;' which pat- 
sage might possibly give birth to that &moiu trea- 
tiscj Aya OtiifH mu Hvi»tv, mentieDCil. in tb« 
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fourth section of this discourse. Barnes, in his 
Praeloquium to ttie same treatise, quotes three 
verses, (two from Eustatbius, and the third added 
l»y Lilius Gyraldus, in his life of our poet) which 
ioform us, that Hesiod and Homer sung in JDelos to 
the honour of Apollo. 

Ef AiiX» TOT« WftoTOv tyw icat O/xiitfOfi aoiio$, 
IStkrofxtv, «v vaofotf u/lavok fa^'etrrsf aoiii)v« 

Homer, and I, in Delos wog oar lays. 
There first we sang, and to ApoUiVs praise ; 
New was the verse in which we then begun 
In honour to the god, Latona^ son. 

But these, together with the contention betwixt 
tliese two great poets, are regarded as no other 
than fiibles ; and Barnes, who had certainly read 
as much on this head as any man, and who seems, 
by some expressions, willing to believe it if he 
conld, is forced to decline the dispute, and leave it 
in the same uncertainty in which be found it. The 
stoiy of tlie two Poets meeting in Delos, is a 
manifest forgery ; because, as I observed before, 
Hesiod positively says he never took any voyage 
bot that to Chalcis; and these verses make his 
meeting in Delos, which is contrary to his own 
assertion, precede his contention at Chalcis. 

Thus have I collected, and compared together, 
all that is matmal of his life ; in the latter part of 
which, we are told, he removed to Locris, a town 
near the same distance from mount Parnassus, as 
Ascra irom Helicon. Lilius Gyraldus, and others, 
tell us he left a son, and a daughter \ and that Vv\& 
MB wai Steftcfaorua the poeV, Wt ^^ ^(^ss^^^^^^^ 
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confirmation than we have of it. It is agreed bj 
all, that he lived to a very advanced age. 

XIII. HU death. 

The story of his death, as told by Solon, in Plu- 
tarch's < Banquet of the Seven Wise Men/ is veiy 
remarkable. The man, with whom Hesiod lived 
at Locris, ravished a maid in the same honse. He- 
siod, though entirely ignorant of the fact, was ma- 
liciously accused, as an accomplice, to her bro- 
thers; who barbarously murdered him with his 
companion, whose name was Troilus, and throwed 
their bodies into the sea. The body of Troilus 
was cast on a rock, which retaUis the name of 
Troilus from tliat accident. The body of Hesiod 
was received by a shoal of dolphins as soon as it 
was hurled into the water, and carried to the city 
Molicria, near the promontory Rhion : near which 
place the Locrians tlien held a solenm feast, the 
same which is at this time celebrated with so much 
pomp. When they saw a floating carcase, they 
ran with astonishment to the shore, and finding it 
to be the body of Hesiod, newly slain, they re- 
solved (as they thought themselves obUged) to de- 
tect the murderers of a person they so much 
esteemed and honoured. Wlien they had found 
out the wretches who committed the nmrder, they 
plunged them alive into the sea, and afterwards 
I destroyed their houses. The remains of Hesiod 

I were deposited in Nemea; and his tomb is un- 

I known to most strangers ; the reason of it being 

f concealed, was because of the Orchomenians ; w^o 

^ia.d a design, founded on the advice of an oracle, 
to steal his remains from tU«ncc, and to bury them 
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in their own country. This account of the oracle, 
here mentioned by Platarch, is related by Pausa- 
nias, in his BoROtics. He tells us, the Orchomenians 
were advised by the oracle to bring the bones of 
Hesiod into their coimtry, as the only means to 
drive away a pestilence which raged among them. 
They obeyed the oracle, found the bones, and 
brought them home. Pausanias, say they, erected 
a tomb over him, with an inscription to this pur* 
pose on it: 

Hesiod, thy birth is barniD Ascrn*s boast. 
Thy dead remains now grace the Minyan coast ; 
Thy honours to meridian glury rise, 
Oratefbl thy name to all the good and wise. 

XIV. Monuments, Sfc, of him. 

We have the knowledge of some few monuments 
which were raised in honour to this great and an- 
cient poet. Pausanias, in his Boeotics, informs us, 
that his countrymen, the Boeotians, erected to his 
memory an image with a harp in his hand : the 
same anthor tells us, in another place, tlierc was 
likewise a statue of Hesiod in the temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympicus. Fulvius Ursinus, and Boissard, in 
his Antiquities, have exhibited a breast with a 
head, a trunk without a head, and a gem, of him : 
and Ursinus says, there is a statue of him, of bi-ass, 
in the public college of C^onstantiuople. The only 
original monument of him besides, now remaining, 
or at least known, is a marble bnsto in the Pem- 
broke collection at Wilton. [What Fulvius Ursinus 
has published resembles that ; but is only a basso 
relievo. From the manner of the \\c;vOk Vevw^ 
cracked off from the iower part, w\v\t\\\\^* ^.owvi 

lOL. I, c 
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of the hair behind, it appears that both the p.ir%; ^ 
9re of the same work and date.] >-- 

XT. UU character. 

For his character vfe need go no fiirUicr tli^^r 
his ' Works and Days/ With what a dutiful affe r> 
tion he speaks of his father, when he proposes him 
as a pattern to his brother^ His behaviour, after 
the unjust treatment from Perses and the judges, 
proves him both a philosopher and a good man^ 
His moral precepts, in the fii*st book, seem to be 
as much the dictates of* his heart as the fruits of 
his genius ; there we behold a man of the chastest 
manners, and the best disposition. 
' He was undoubtedly a great lover of retirement 
and contemplation, and seems to' have had no am- 
bition but that of acting well. I shall conclude 
my character of him with that part of it which 
Paterculus so justly thought his due : Perelegantis 
ingenii, et molissimlk dulcedine carminum memora- 
bilis ; otii qnietisqne cupidissimus : ' of a truly 
elegant genius, and memorable for his most easy 
sweetness of verse ; most fond of leisure and ' 
quietude.' 
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Section i. Tke Introduction, 

Of all the aiUliors who have given any account 
of the writings of our poet, I find none so perfect 
as the learned Fabricius, in his * Bibliotheca 
Grspca.* He there seems to have left unread no 
work that might in the least contribute to the com- 
pleting his design : him I shall follow in the sue- 
ceeding discourse, so far as relates to the titles of 
the poems, and the authorities for them. 

II. the Theogony, 

I shall begin with the ' Theogony,* or Generation 
of the Gods, wliicli Fabricins puts out of dispute 
to be of Hesiod : nor is it doubted, (says he) that 
Pythagoras took it for his, who feigned he saw the 
soul of our poet in hell chained to a brazen pillar; 
a pimishment inflicted upon him for the stories 
which he invented of the gods. Tliis doubtless is 
the poeoi tliat gave Herodotus occasion to say that 
Hesiod, with Homer, was the first who introduced 
a theogony among the Grecians; tlie first who gave 
names to the gods, ascribed to them hQnow:% ^kA 
arts, giving particular desm^Watt^ o^ >Sms« '^«WiSs^5a»« 
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The first hundred and fifteen lines of tfau poem 

d have been disputed ; but I am inclined to believe 

I ij them genuine ; because Pausanias takes notice of 

, j. the sceptre of laurel, virhich the poet says, in thoa^e 

^\ \ verses, was a present to him from the muses ; and 

^ \ Ovid, in the beginning of his ' Art of Love,* alludes 

^ ' to that passage of the muses appearing to him ; and 

gpi : Hesiod himself, in the second book of his ^ Work9 

,^^ \ and Days/ has an allusion to these verses. 

-m \ III. The Works and Days. 

I The ' Works and Days' is the first poem of its 
m i kind, if we may rely on the testimony of Pliny ; 
§ I it being very uncertain, says Fabricius, whether 

I I the poems attributed to Orpheus were older than 
f i flesiod ; among which the critics and commenta- 
, . tors mention one of the same title with this of our 

' poet. Pausanias, in his ' Boeotirs,' tells us he saw 

} [ a copy of this wrote in plates of lead, but without 

I ^he first ten verses with which it now begins. The 

* only dispute about this piece has been concerning 

the title, and the division into books. Some make 
. J it two poems : the first they call Epyoi, works, 

and the second UfAt^oUi days ; others call the first 
Ey^a xai H/xE^ai) works and days, and the second 
HfAiPai only, which part consists of but sixty-four 
lines. Where I mention the number of verses in 
this discourse, I speak of tliem as they stand in the 
original. We find, in some editions, the division 
beginning at the end of the moral and religious 
precepts ; but Grsevius denies such distinctions be- 
ing in any of the old manuscripts. Wliether these 
divisions were in the first copies signifies little \ for 
as \vc Hnd tliem in several late editions, they are 
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Tery natnra], and contribute something to the ease 
of the reader, without the least detriment to the 
original text I am ready to imagine we have not 
tJiis work delivered dovm to ns so^perfect as it came 
from the hands of the poet, which I shall endea- 
vonr to show in the next section. This poem, as 
Platarch in his Sympoaacs assnl^s us, was sung to 
the harp. 

IT. The Tkeogony, and fVorki and Days, the onlif 
undoubted poena qf Henod now extant. 

The ' Tbeogony,' and * Works and Days,* are' 
the only undoubted pieces of our poet now extant; 
the Aawi^ H^ftxActf^i tlie ^ Shield of Hercules,' is 
always printed with these two, but has not one 
convincing argument in its favour by which we 
may positively declare it ar genuine work of Hesiod. 
We have great reason to believe those two poems 
only were remaining in the reign of Augustus. 
Manilius (who was an author of tlie Augustan age), 
in the second book of his Astronomy, takes notice, 
in his commendation of our poet and hid writings, 
of no other than the * Theogony,' and ' Works and 
Days.* The verses of Manilius are these : 

Hesiodus memorat eUvos, diiPumque parentis, 
Et chaos emxutn terras, orbemque sub Ulo 
IttfatUem, primum * tUuhantia sidera, corpus,^ 
TUanasque senes, Jovis et cunaitula magnit 

' Dr. Bcntley, whose Manilius was published ten years after 
the first edition of thi» discourse, gives pritnos titubantia 
Hdera partus: the old copies, he says, have pritnos, and par- 
tus Is sapplied by his own judgment ; bat primos partus ^<^x 
titubantia sidera is not consistent \vVth \\i« ^«»j»\q^'3 ^\^^:^ 





F.I mb/TBlri tiMtiamHi.iilmiflvIrt jurmth, , 






QiiituUaiii r«W> »««, ffXTM' nuaM, 




QUO. rt»cB»i(a CfrtJ BBUVM. «M«( OktASjI «<■(«»■ 


^ff M ariitXil Rtgli eurnl qaaa aduUtru }»«ti. 






TUn. translated by Mr. Creech : 


llHM>i»|7il»Ei>d>-tmm<Ht.Ln«i 


1 1< rin;! boo Dliin bon lb< urlliy miw i 


J row lltbt fnxn i1>Fk'«t urniib did Imini illipli^. 


Add ],;.-ct-Ur. fin* ,. w-d )» d,dr ».y : 




And Jtuio bon umUIOI ly her Jdh'. 


I1d» loln.bnrn IWfiiiii bunt ihi Ibundira-i lbli;)i. 


And III Uit tDd> Ibil WMrtm lbKin(b d« iVy : 


nilari,! bodlel In UielVoion, of llolod : u tucl ^HHTIIilci- 


■:(il lable In »hicli 1 h>» (Nn xt Ibc gnd of my nom lu Ui« 


|n«in, I muH (wtrli (rt« iMeiriica to the lupfrmr liDiiw. 


IcilCe of Ihil lumed Hide) piefa Ih* nrnimM rnrtlne prfv 


m™(W7i«. Dr.Beii1lt>'iiibit(ol>j«iloDiaibiii«dlBcii 


Kinndid « mikini jirfaUHii K> bi ■ndtntunl firit in point 


of I.IM : tbmfon. By. »>, «i«w*> urre iM.™ jirhMn 



' Vcr Irguqve ri^aeU Dr. Benilty (iva/f£Mj«emi. 
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Aence he to fields descends, manures the toif, 
Instructs the ploughman, and rewards bis toil ; 
He sings how euro in plains, how vine in bills, 
pelight, how botli with vast increase the olive fills^ 
IIuw foreign grafts the* adiUteroos stock receives. 
Bears stranger fniit, and wonders at her leaves: 
An nsefnl work when peace and plenty reign. 
And art joins nature to improve tbe~plain. . 

The observation Which Mr. Kenhet makes oif 
iiese lines is, ' that those fine things which the 
iitin poet recounts about the birUi of the gods/ 
nd the making the world, are not so nearly allied 
oany passage in the present Theogony as to justify 
he allusion.* An anthor,' who was giving an ac- 
oiut of an ancient poet, ought to have been more^ 
areful than this biographer was 'tik his judgment 
»f tliese verses ; because such as read him, and are' 
(t the same time unlearned in the language of the 
»oet, are to form their notions from his sedtiments. 
Hr. Kennet is so very wrong in his remark here, 
hat in all die seven lines which contain tlie enco- 
nium on the Theogony, I cannot see one expres- 
ion that lias not an allusion, and a strong one, to 
ome particirlar passage in tluit poem. I am afraid 
his gentleman's modesty made him distrust him- 
>elf, and too servilely follow this translation, whicii 
te quotes in his life of ifesiod ; where he seeqis to 
ay great stress on the judgment of the translator. 
)lr. Cr/Bedi has in these few lines so unhappily 
nistook his author, that in some places he adds 
i^hat the poet never thought of^ leaves whole verses' 
mtranslated, and in other places gives a sense quite 
lifferent to what the poet designed. I shall noW 
piroceed to point out these passages to which Mani'^ 
ius particularly alludes. His &c%V. \\\i% \^^x!%.% va 
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the poem in gcnen], tlie Oeneration of the Gods j 
though we most take notice tiMt lie bad tliat port 
of Hesiod's system in Wew wliere he mtkei mattei 
precede all tilings, and even tiie gods themselfef ; 
for by dnfumpt^mttetlhe Latin poet means dHMt, 
heaven, eartii, dse. wliicli tlie Greek poet nnkes 
the parents of the gods. Hesiod tells ns, vene 1 10,' 
chaos brought ioAi the earth her first oftpriag} 
to which the second One here quoted has a plsla 
reference ; and srftsMfne mtb iU» u^hmlemp (which 
Mr. Creech has omitted) may eitiier mean the 
world in general, or, by saft ^ being anneaed, 
hell ; wlnc^ accctfrding to onr poet, whs apde a 
subterrenean world. Prkmm HMmiim tiden^, 
corpus, which Is here rendered, ' and inftnt-stan 
first stagger'd k^ their way,' are the snn and nooo ; 
our poet calls them HiAioff rt tuymtt %»tMCi^ n 
criXmyify ' tiie great sun, and tiM brif^t moon j* tite 
Roman calls them the wandering planets, the chief 
bodies in the firmament, not the fint works of 
heaven ; as is interpreted in the Daophine^ edition 
of Maoilins. The fbnrth verse, which refers to the 
birth of Jove, and the wars of the giants and the 
god», one of the greatest subjects cf the Theogony,- 
the English translator has left untouched. I am 
not ignorant of a various reading of this passage, 
viz. 

' lUanasqueJwnsse senis cunalmla magtU,'' 

which has a stronger allusion to the battle of the 
gods than the other reading, aenis cuualnUa fMgm, 
meaning the second diildhood or old age of Saturn. 
The next verse, which is beautifully expressed in 
these two lines, 
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How name of brofher v«UM an botbadd's love, 
And Jauo bore nnaided by her Jove, 

plamly directs to Jupiter taking his sister Jono to 
wife, and Jona bearing Valcan a ^»\otiit», fnytKret, 
by which Hesiod means withont the mutual joys of 
love. The succeeding line has a reference to the 
birth of Bacchus, and the seventh to the whole 
poem; so that lie may be said to begin and end his 
panegyric on the Theogony, with a general allusion 
to the whole. The Latin poet, m his six verses on 
the Workff and Days, begins, as on the Theogony, 
with a general observation on the whole poem : 
* Hesiod (says he) inquired into the tillage and 
management of the country, and into the laws or 
rules of agriculture.' I do not question but Mani- 
lius, in legesque rogavit, had his eye on these words 
of our poet Outo; to» 'an^iuv 'ariXiTai vo/ao^, * tliis 
is the law of the fields.' What the Roman there 
says of Bacchus loving hills, and of grafting, has 
no allusion to any part of the present Works and 
Days ; but we are not to infer from thence that 
tills is not the poem alluded to, but that those pas- 
sages are lost ; of which I have not the least doubt, 
when I consider of some parts of the Works and 
Days which are not so well connected as I wish 
they were. I tliink it is indisputable that Hesiod 
writ more of the vintage than we have now extant, 
and that he likewise laid down rules for the care 
of trees : this will appear more clearly, if we ob> 
serve in what manner Virgil introduces this lin« 

* Ascravmque eano, Romana per oppida, carmen. 

This is in the second book of the Georgics ; the 
chief subjects of which book are the diS'^\^\sX.'«w^> 



thoila of pmducing trees, of Irjnsplunling, gr»tl-t 
iDg, of Che rariaiw kiiid!> of trcw, tlie proper toil i 
fat eacb kind, auil of Ihf cale of I'taet and oUvei ; ! 
aud he lial ia that bo«k Uw very cxpieisian Alaiu- j 
lius applies to HesioJ. Bacchiu amal collei (uy* • 
Virgil); rogacil ^iioi toUa Jiacch<uamm-a,»ayttiia !, 
other of our poet, ' l;e iuquiieJ afier whkt billsf 
Bacchiu loved.' - j 

I should not have uied Mr. Creech aai Mi^ 
Kennel with lo mucL I'reudom na I hare, bui tutXui 
the traaslaCioii of the one, aud Ute ruuwrli at' tluti 
iitlier, to nearly coa-cerned nur port ; but I hOpM 
the clearing a llllBelllt aiid remarkable ptWii^ iii* 
a classic, will, in siime measure, atone liir tlie li' ' 
berliea 1 luvc took with Ihue gcDllenieu. 

V. TIu Shield of llerculti. 
Wc have now ascribed to Hcsiod a poem umkr 
the title of Amu HjBjiMai, ' the Shield of Her- 
CLilea i' which Ariatophanei (lie granuoariaa !»{>-• 
IHJMu to be BpnriouB, and tiiat it is an imitation of 
the Shield ofAdiillea in Homer. LiUna Gyraldin^ 
and Fabricim, brini; all the leatimonieB they cani 
for it being writ by Heaiod; but none of Utent^ 
amount to a prooll Fabricius gives us the opinioBli 
of Tunaqoil Faber, in these words ; ' I am oincb' 
surprised that tliis slionid formerly have been, an4' 
is now, a matter of dispute ; those who suppoM' 
tlie Shield ooc to be of Hesiod, have a very sleodw 
knowledge of the Greek poetry.' Thii is only tho- 
jud|;ment of one man against a number, and that. 
founded on no authority. I know not whut could 
induce Tanaquil Faher bo confidently lo uuert Uiis, 
which looks (if I may use the expression) like «' 
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sOrt of bttliying a person into his opinion, by forc- 
ing him into the direadfiil appreb^bsion of being 
thought DO jadge of Greek poetry, if he will not 
coiAe in : I say, I know not What could indu(ic lum 
to «Bsert this *, for there is no manner of similitude 
to the other works' of our poet. And here I must 
call in question the judgment of Aristophanes, and 
of such as have followed him, for supposing it to' 
lie an imitation of thie Shield of Achilles. The 
whole poem consists of four hundi^d and" fotirsdore 
venes ; of which the desidription of the Shield is' 
bat one hundred and fourscore ; in this description 
are some similar passas;es to that of Achilles, but 
not sufficient to justify that opinion. Th^re are 
likewise a few lines the same in both ; btit after a 
strict examination, tliey may possibly appear as 
much to the disadvantage of Homer, as to the 
author of this poem. The other parts have no 
sflinity to any book in the two poems of Homer. 
The poet begins with a beautiful description of the 
person of Alcmena, her love to Amphitryon, alid 
Iter amour with Jupiter ; from thence he proceeds 
to the cliaracters of Hercules and Iphiclus, and 
goes on regularly to the death of Cyginis, which 
concludes the poem ; with many other particulars, 
which, as I said before, have no relation to any 
part of Homer. Among the writings of our poet 
-which were lost, we have the titles of Twoukuv, 
drfl^i^ufy Karo&Xoyo^f and of Fvyccixw KaraXo^'*^', 
or Hdou McyaXcxfr : both these titles are likely to 
Belong but to one poem, and to that which Suidas 
mentions, the *■ Catalogue of Heroic Women,' in 
five books ; that he composed such a work, is pro-* 
bable, from the two last verse* o^ \i\ikft ^Vv^^^^wj-* 
md it bewf^ often mentioTieA b'j wvwtwXi >Nt\\K«' 
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We have an account of another poem, under the 
title of H^<tfyov»(X) the Gieneration of Heroes. The 
favourers of the Shield of Hercules Would liave 
that poem received as a fragment of one of these; 
and all that Le Clerc says in defence of it is, ' since 
Hercules was the most famous of heroes, it is not 
absurd to imagine the Shield to be a part of tlie 
H^wyoyta,' though it is handed down to us as a dis- 
tinct work ; and yet it is but a fragment of it.' 
Thus we see all their arguments, both for it bsiog 
genuine, and a fragment of another poem, are but' 
conjectures. I think they ought not to suspect tV 
a part of another Work, unless they could tell when, 
where, or by whom, the title was changed. It ir- 
certainly a very ancient piece, and well worth tb« 
notice of men of genius. 

ri. Poema which are lost. 

Besides the pieces just mentioned, we find ther 
following catalogue in Fabricius attributed to Ue- 
siod, but now lost. 

Tlot.^in<n^i or XiCc^nxai x^^i^^^^' '^^^^ ^^ con- 
cerning the education of Achilles under Chiroii^^; 
which Aristophanes, in one of his comedies, ban- 
ters as the work of Hesiod. 

McXajixTo^»0(, or »; ro)t Kfixyrty McXa/xmo^a : a 
poem on divination. The title is supposed to be 
took from Mekunpiis, an ancient physician, said to 
be skilled in divination by birds. Part of this work 
is commended by Athenaeus, book 13. 

Aff oyo/iA»a fxtyaXn^ or Aj-f »x») fit^Xog : * a trea^ 

tise of astronomy.' Pliny says : * according to 

Hesiod, in whose name we have a book of astrology 

extant, the early setting of the Pleiades is about 

f^je end o/'ibe autumn-equinox.* "54otV\^jQ&\asi^Mi^ 
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this quotation, Fabricius telU m, that AthenaBus 
and Pliny, in some other pkice, have ^ven us rea- 
son to believe they thought tlje poem of astronomy 
supposititious. 

EinKjfiito^ Of B»r^»XVf* This is mentioned by 
Snidas, ¥rith the addition of run t^uy.tifOf avittf * a 
irmeral song on Batrachus, whom he loved.' 

JTe^i I^at*;f A«xTvXAnr. This was of the Idaei 
Dactyliy ' who (says Pliny, in his seventh book) 
are recorded by Hesiod as discovereis of iron in 
Crete.' This is likewise in the catalogue of Suidas. 

Bm^aXafMoq TltXivg wti ^irilo^ : ' an epithala- 
minm on the marriage of Peleiis and Thetis f two 
verses of wliich are in the Prolegomena of Isaac 
Tzetzes to Lycophron. 

Fti; firi^tojbf. This book of geography is men- 
tioned by Strabo. 

Aiytfiiof : a poem on one ^gimius. ' This 
(Athenaeus tells us) was writ by Hesiod, or Ce- 
crops :* a wretch, whose name Is now remembered 
only for being to Hesiod what Zoilus was to 
Homer. 

^nrtv^ »; rof »it^w KOLraJoo^i^ : * tiie descent of 
Theseus into hell.' Tliis is attributed to Hesiod, 
by Pausanias, in his Bceotics. 

Eff»i itMrvhxM Kou if »iyw6»? 8*» TEpa^jy : * on pro- 
phecies, or divination, with an exposition of pro- 
digies, or portents.' This is likewise mentioned 
by Pausanias. 

Oetot Xoyoi ; ' divine speeches ;' which Maximus 

Tyrins takes notice of in his sixteenth dissertation. 

MsyaXa i^yck : ' great or remarkable actions.' 

We find the title of this work in the eighth book 

of Athemens. 

KnvKo$ yo^iJLo; : ' the nvarr\^<& oi Ct'^^ ^ '^ 
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have i^n account of tliis poem, both by Atfac 
and Phitarch in his Symposiacs. 

Of all th&ie labours of this great poet, \ 
nothing bnt the titles remaining, eTicepting 
fragments preserved by Pausanias, Plntarch, 
^ius, &c. We are told that our poet con 
some otlier works, of which we liave not ew 
pities. We are assured, from diverse pasM 
Pliny, that he wrote of the virtues of herb 
here Fabricius judiciously observes, that he 
.in otiier poems, occasionally treat of varioiu 
as in the beginning of his ^ Works and Da[ 
speaks of the wholesomeness of mallows, m 
daffodil, or asphodelos. Quintilian, in hi 
book, denies the fables of .£sop to have beei 
ten originally by him, but says the iirst ant 
them was Hesiod; and Plutarch infonns i 
JE»op was his di^iple : but this opinioq, i 
countenanced ^y some, is exploded by othe 

When we reflect on tlie number of titl< 
poems to which are irreparably lost, we shoul 
sider them as so many monuments to raise 01 
eem for the. loss of so much treasure never 
retrieved. JjrX us turn our tlioughts fi'oi 
melancholy theme, and view the poet in his 
writings; let us read him ourselves, and inci 
countrymen to a taste of the politeness of C 
ScaJiger, in an epistle to Salroasins, divid 
state of poetry in Greece into four periods ol 
in the first arose Homer and Hesiod ; on wl 
has the just observation that concludes n 
course : * this (says he) you may not impr 
call the spring of poesy ; but it is rather the 
than infancy/ 



GENERAL ARGUMENT 

TO THE 

^'ORKS AND DAYS, 

FROM THE GREEK OF DANIE^ HEIN8IIJ9. 

The poet begins with the difference of the twp 
isoiitenitions ; and rejecting that which is attended 
with disgrace, he advises his brother Perses to pre- 
fer the other. One is the lover of strife, and the 
occasion of troubles: the other prompts ns on to 
procure the necessaries of Ute in a fhir and honest 
way. After Prometheus had by subtlety stole the 
fire ckihdestinely from Jove (the ^e is by the di- 
vine Plato, in his allusion to this passage, called 
the necessaries, or abundance of life ;* and tliose 
are called ' subtle,* who were solicitous after the 
abundance of hfe), the god created a great evil, 
wliich was Pandora, tliat is Fortupe, who was en* 
dowed with all the gifts of the gods, meaning all 
the benefits of nature: so Fortune may from thence 
be said to have tbe disposal of the comforts of life; 
and from that time care and pnidenceare required 
in the management of human afiairs. Before Pro- 
metheus had purloined the fire, aU |he common 
necessaries of life were near a) hand, and easily 
attained ; for Saturn had first made a golden ag^ 
of n.en, to which tlie eartli yielded all her fruits 
spontaneously ; the mortals of t^e ^oldftSk^^^x^ 
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mitted to a soft and pleasant death, and yrere after- 
wards made demons ; and honour attended their 
names. To this sncceeded the second, the silvi^ 
age ; worse in all things than the first, and belter 
than the tbllowmg ; which Jupiter^ or Fate, took 
from the earth, and made happy in their deatl;. 
Hence the poet passes to the third, the brazen age; 
the men of which, he says, were fierce and terdble, 
who ignobly fell by their own folly and civil dis- 
cord : nor was tiieir fiitnre (ate like to the other, 
for they descended to hell. This generation is fi)l- 
lowcd by a race of heroes, Eteocles and Polynices, 
and the rest who were in the first and oldest The- 
ban war, and Agamemnon and Menelaus; and such 
as are recorded by the poet ' to be in the Trojan 
war ; of whom some pcrislied entirely by death, and 
some now inhabit the isles of the blessed. Next he 
describes the iron age, and the injustice which pre- 
vailed in it. He greatly reproves the jadges, and 
taxes them with cormptlon, in a short and beaatifiil 
table. In the other part of the book, he sets be- 
fore oar eyes the conseqnences of justice and in- 
justice ; and tlien, in the most sagacious manner, 
lays down some of the wisest precepts to Perses. 
The part which contains the precepts, is chiefly 
writ in an irregular, free, and easy way ; and his 
frequent repetitions (which custom modem writers 
have quite avoided) bear no small marks of his an- 
tiquity. He often digresses, that his brother might 
not be tired with his precepts, because of a too 
much sameness. Hence he passes to rules of eco- 
nomy, beginning with agriculture. He points out 

' J f appose H«in-lH8 moaut Homer, 
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tbe proper season for the plough, the harvest, the 
vintage, and for felling wood -, he shows the fhiits 
of industry, and the ill conseqaences of negligence. 
He describes the different seasons, and tells us what 
works are proper to each. These are the subjects 
of the first part of his Enonomy. In process of 
time, and tlie thirst of gaui increasing in men, 
«very method was tried to the procuring riches ; 
men begun to extend their commerce over the seas ; 
for which reason the poet laid down precepts for 
navigation. He next proceeds to a recommenda- 
tion of divine worship, the adoration due to the 
immortal gods, and the various ways of paying 
our homage to them. He concludes with a short 
observation on days; dividmg them into the good, 
bed, and indifferent. 



VOL. !• 



WORKS AND DAYS 



BOOK L 



j;i THE ARGUMENT. 

THIS hook contains the invocation to the 'ivhole, the 
proposition, the story of Prometheus £piinelheii9f w 
dora ; a description of the golricn age, siiver age, bra 
the age of heroes, and the iron age ; a recommend 
virtue, from the temporal blessings with which good i 
attended, and tlie condition of the wicked; and seven 
precepts proper to be observed through the cootm 
lives. 



Sing, muses, sing, from the Pierian grove ; 
Begin the song, and let the theme be Jove ; 
From him ye sprung, and him ye first should | 
From your immortal sire deduce your lays ; 

> The Scholiast Tzetzes tells ns, this poem was first ci 
< Works and Days of Hesiod;' to distinguish it from an( 
the same subject, and of the same title, wrote by C 
How much this may be depended on I cannot say ; bui 
cius assures us from Pliuy, book 18, chap. 25. that Hes 
the first who laid down rules for a8;ricultnre. It is cert 
of all the pieces of this nature which were liefore V' 
extant in his days, this was most esteemed by him ; oV 
would not have showed that respect to our author 
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' him alone, to his great Mrill, vre owe 
lat we exist, and what we are below, 
bethcr we blaze among the sons of fiune, 

* live obscnrely, and without a name ; 

* noble, or ignoble, still we prove 

u lot determined by the will of Jove. 10 

itb ease he lifts the peasant to a crown, 
itfa the same ease he casts the monarch down ; 
ith ease he cloads the brightest name in night, 
id calls the meanest to the fairest light ;• 
t will he varies life tiirongh every state, 
onerves the strong, and makes the crooked 
straight 

U quite (hrongh hi« Oeorgic. In one place he proposes him 
a pattern in that great work, where, addressing to his country 
sayi, 

tibi res antiqtue laudis et artis 
Ingredlor, sanctos ausus recludere f antes ; 
AscreBumquc cano, Romatm per oppida, carmetu 

Lib. 2. 
For thee my lanefbl accents will I raise. 
And treat of arts disclosed in ancient days; 
Once more unlock fi>r tbee the sacred spring, 
And old Ascraian \crse in Roman cities sing. 

Dnjden. 

He begins the Georgic with an explanation of the title of the 
^oxki and Days.' 

Quidfaciat Istas segctes, quo sldere terrain 
Vertere, &c. 

What makes a plenteous harvest, when to torn 
The fmitly soil, and when to sow the corn. 

Dryden. 

X by * Works' is meant the art of agriculture, and by ' Days 
le proper seasons for works. See further in a DlscoursA «m. 
le Writings of Ht;siod prcftxeA. 
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How wun tiie wnmgliiigs of the btr to mkid^ 
While Ceres, yellow goddew, k nnldiid ! 50 

Bat when propitioiitw^ has heap'd your store, 
For otfam yoa may plead, and not belbre ; 
Bat let Willi justice 3rGiir contentions prove. 
And be yoor coomwls snch as come from Jove ; 
Not as of late wfam ¥re divided lands, 
Yon grasp'd at afl witfaravaricions hands ; 
When the eormpted bench, for bribes wdl known, 
Unjustly gmted more than was your own. 
Fools, blind to tmth ! nor knows their erring sonl 
How much tiie half is better than the whole, 60 
How great the pleanure wholesome heritw afibrd, 
How bless'd the fhigal, and n honest board t 
Would the immortii gods on men bestow 
A mind, how few the wants of Hfe to know ; 
They all the year from bibour free might live 
On what the bounty of a day would give ; 
They soon the rodder o'er the smoke would lay. 
And let the mule and ox at leisure stray : 
This sense to man the king of gods denies. 
In wrath to him who daring robb'd the skies; 70 
Dread ills the god prepared, unknown befbre, 
And the stofn iire back to his heaven he bore : 
But from Prometheus twas conceal'd in vain. 
Which for the use of man he stole again. 
And, artful in his fraud, brought firom above 
Clos'd in a hollow cane, deceiving Jove. 
Again delhraded of celestial fire. 
Thus spoke the cloud-compelling god in ire : 
* Son of lapetus, o'er-snbtle, go, 
And glory in thy artful theft below ; 80 

Now of the fire yon boast by stealth retrieved, 
And triumph in almighty Jove deceiv'd ; 
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But thou too late shalt find die trinmpli vain^ 

And read ttiy folly in sacceeding pain; 

Posterity the sad effect shall know, 

When, in pursuit of joy, they grasp their woe/ 

He spoke, and told to Mulciber his will. 

And, smiUng, bade him his commands fiilfil^ 

To use his greatest art, his nicest care, 

To frame a creature exquisitely fiur, 90 

To temper well the clay with water, then 

To add the vigour and the voice of men^ 

To Jet her first in virgin lustre shine, 

In form a goddess, with a bloom divine. 

And next, the sire demands Minerva's aid. 

In all her various skill to train the maid. 

Bids her the secrets of the loom impart. 

To cast a curious thread with happy art : 

And golden Venus was to teach the fair, 

The wiles of love, and to improve her air, 100 

And then, in awful majesty, to shed 

A thousand graceful charms around her head : 

Next Hermes, artful god, must form her mind, 

One day to torture and the next be kind, 

With manners all deceitful, and her tongue 

Fraught with abuse, and witli detraction hung. 

Jove gave the mandate ; and the gods obeyed. 

First Vulcan form'd of earth the blusliing maid ; 

Minerva next performed the task assigned, 

With every female art adom'd her mind. 110 

To dress her Suada, and the Graces join ; 

Around her person, lo ! tlie diamonds sliine. 

To deck her brows the fair-tress'd Seasons bring I 

A garland breathing all the sweets of spring. 

Each present Pallas gives its proper place, 

And adds to every ornament a grace, 
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Next Hermes taught the fair the heart to more^ 

With all the false alhiring arts of love; 

Her manners all deceitful, and her tongue 

With falsehoods fruitful, and detraction hung. ISOf 

The finished maid tk^ gods Pandora call, 

Because a tribute she received from all: 

And thus, 'twas Jove's command, the sex began, 

A lovely mischief to the soul of man. 

When the great sire of gods beheld the fair, 

The fatal guile^ the' inevitable snare^ 

Hermes he bids to Epimetheus bear. 

Prometheus^ mindful of his theft tftove, 

Had wam'd his brother to beware of Jove ; 

To ^ke no present that the god should send, 130 

Lest the fair bribe should ill to man portend; 

But he, forgetful, takes his evil fate. 

Accepts tlie mischief, and repents too late* 

Mortals at first a blissful earth enjoy'd, . 

With ills untainted^ nor with cares annoy'd ; 

To them the world was no laborious stage. 

Nor f ear'd tliey then the miseries of age ; 

But soon the sad reversion they behold, 

Alas ! they grow in their afflictions old ; 

For in her hand the nymph a casket bears, 140 

Full of diseases and corroding cares, 

Wliich open'd^ they to taint tiic world begin^ 

And hope alone remains entire witliin. 

Such was the fatal present from above. 

And such the will of cloud-compelling Jove : 

And now unnnmber'd woes o'er mortals reign, 

Alike infected is the land and main ; 

O'er human race distempers silent sti'ay, 

And multiply their strength by nigiit and day ; 
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TwBS Jo?e'8 decree tfaey should in sUence rove ; 
For who is able to contend -with Jove ? 161 

And now tlie subject of my verse I change; 
To tales of profit and delight I range -, 
Whence you may pleasure and advantage gain, 
If in your mind you lay the useful strain. 

Soon as the deathless gods were bom, and man, 
A mortal race, with voice endow'd, began ; 
The heavenly powers from high their work behold,' 
And the first age they style an age of gold. 
Men spent a life like gods in Saturn's reign, 160 
Nor felt their lAfaid a care, nor body pain ; 
From labour free, they every sense enjoy ; 
Nor could the ills of time their peace destroy; 
In banquets they delight, removed from care ; 
Nor troublesome old age intruded there : 
They die, or rather seem to die ; they seem 
From hence transported in a pleasing dream. 
The fields, as yet untilPd, their fruits afford, 
And fill a sumptuous, and unenvied board : 
Thus, crown'd with happiness their every day, 170 
Serene and joyful passed their lives away. 

When in the grave tliis race of men was laid, 
Soon was a world of holy demons made. 
Aerial spirits, by great Jove design'd 
To be on eartli the guardians of mankind ; 
Invisible to mortal eyes tliey go. 
And mark our actions, good or bad, below ; 
The' immortal spies with watchful care preside, 
And thrice ten thousand round tlieir charges glide: 
They can reward with gloi-y, or vnth gold ; 180 
A power they by divine permission hold. 

Worse than the first, a second age appears, 
Which the celestials call the silver years. 
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The f olden age's virtues are no more ; 
Nature grows weaker than she was before ; 
In strength of body mortals much decay; 
And human wisdom seems to fade away. 
An hundred years the careful dames employ, 
Before they form'd to man the' unpolish'd boy ; 
Who when he reachM his bloom, his age's prime, 
Found, measured by his joys, but short his time. 191 
Men, prone %o ill, denied the gods their due, 
And by their follies, made their days but few. 
The altars of the bless'd neglected stand. 
Without the offerings which the laws demand; 
Bot angry Jove in dust this people laid, 
Because no honours to the gods they paid. 
This second race, when clos'd their life's short span, 
Was happy deem'd beyond the state of man ; 199 
Their names were grateful to their children made ; 
Each paid a reverence to his father'is shade. 

And now a third, a brazen people rise, 
Unlike the former, men of monstrous size : 
Strong arms extensive from their shoulders grow, 
Their limbs of equal magnitude below ; 
Potent in arms, and dreadful at the spear, 
They live injurious, and devoid of fear : 
On the crude flesh of beasts they feed alone. 
Savage their nature, and their hearts of stone ; 
Their houses brass, of brass tboi warlike blade, 210 
Iron was yet imknown, in brass they trade : 
Furious, robust, impatient for the fight. 
War is their only care, and sole delight ; 
To the dark shades of death this race descend, 
By civil discords, an ignoble end ! [ed might, 
Strong though they were, death quell'd their boast- 
And forc'd their stubborn souls to leave the li^ht. 
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To these a fourth, a better race succeeds, 
Of godlike heroes, fam*d for martial deeds ; 
Tliem demigods, at first, their matchless worth 2$(X 
Proclaim aloud all throogli the boundless earth,- 
These, horrid wars, their love of arms destroy, 
Some at the gates of Thebes, and some at Troy. 
These, for thc^ brothers fell, detested strife ! 
For beauty those, the lovely Grecian wife ! 
To these does Jove a second life ordain, 
Som.e happy soil far in the distant main, 
Where live the hero-shades in rich repast. 
Remote from mortals of a vulgar cast : 
There in the island of the bless'd they find, 230 
AVhere Saturn reigns, an endless cahn of mind ; 
And there tlie choicest fruits adorn the fields. 
And thrice the fertile year a harvest yields. 
O ! would I liad my hours of life began 
Before this fifth, this sinful race of man ; 
Or had [ not been call'd to breatlie the day. 
Till the rough iron age had pass'd away : 
jFor now, the times are such, the gods ordain 
That every moment shall be wing'd with pain ; 
Condemned to sorrows, and to toil, we live j i:40 
Rest to our labour death alone can give ; 
And yet, amid the cares our lives annoy, 
The gods will grant some intervals of joy : 
But how degenerate is the human state ! 
Virtue no more distinguishes the great ; 
No safe reception shall the stranger find ; 
Nor shall the ties of blood or friendship bind ; 
Nor shall the parent, when his sous are nigh, 
Look with the fondness of a parent's eye ; 
Nor to the sire tlie son obedience pay, '260 

JSor look with reverence on the locks of gray, 
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But, O ! regardless of the powers dhiiie, 
Witii bitter taunts shall load his life's decline i 
Revenge and rapine shall respect command. 
The pious, just, and good, neglected stand : 
The wicked shall tlie better man distress. 
The righteous suffer, and without redress ; 
Strict honesty, and naked truth, shall iail^ 
The peirjur'd villain in his arts prevail : 
Hoarse envy shatU, unseen, exert her voice, S60 
Attend the wretched, and in ill rejoice. 
At last fair modesty and justice fly^ 
Rob'd their pure limbs in white, and gain the sky. 
From the wide earth they reach the blessed abodes^ 
And join the grand assembly of the gods ; 
While mortal men, abandoned to their grief. 
Sink in their sorrows, hopeless of relief. 

While now my fable from the birds I bring. 
To the great rulers of the earth I sing. 
High in the clouds a mighty bird of prey ^70 
Bore a melodious nightingale away : 
And to the captive, shivering in despair, 
Thus, cruel, spoke the tyrant of the air. 
* Why mom*ns the wretch in my superior power ? 
Thy voice avails not in the ravish'd hour ; 
Vain are thy cries ; at my despotic will. 
Or I can set thee free, or I can kill. 
Unwisely who provokes his abler foe^ 
Conquest still flies him, and he strives for woe/ 
Thus spoke the' enslaver with insulting pride. 280 V 
O ! Perses, justice ever be thy guide : 
May malice never gain upon thy will, 
Malice that makes the wretch more wretched still. 
The good man, injur'd, to revenge is slow, 
To him the vengeance is the greater woe« 
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Ever will all iqjurioas coiinesisil, 
And justice ever over wrongs preyail; 
Bight will take place at last, by fit degrees ^ 
This truth the fool by sad experience sees^ 
'Wlien suits commence, difdumest strife the otmc 
Faith violated and the breach of laws S( 

Ensue; the cries of justice hannt the judge, 
Of bribes the glutton, and of sin the drad^ 
Through cities then the holy demon ruosy 
Unseen, and mourns the mannen of their sons ; 
Dispersing evils, to reward the crimes 
Of those vriio banish justice from the times* 
Is there a man whom incorrupt we caU, 
Who sits alike unprejudic'd to all ; 
By him the city flourishes in peace, 3C 

Her borders lengthen, and her sons increase; 
From him far-seeing Jove will drive afar 
All civil discord, and the rage of war. 
No days of famine to the righteous fall. 
But all is plenty, and delightful all; 
Nature indulgent o'er their land is seen, 
With oaks high toweringare their mountains greei 
With heavy mast their arms diffusive bow. 
While from their trunks rich streams of honey flov 
Of flocks untainted are their pastures full, 31 
Which slowly strut beneath their weight of wool 
And sons are bom tlie likeness of their sire. 
The fniits of virtue, and a chaste desire : 
O'er the wide seas for wealth they need not roan 
Many and lasting are their joys at home. 
Not thus the wicked, who in ill delight, 
Whoso daily acts pervert the rules of right; 
To these the wise disposer, Jove, ordains 
JRepeated lo»8^, and a worid of pains: 
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Famines and plagues are, unexpected, nigli ; 320 
Their wives are barren, and their kindred die ; 
Nmnbers of these at once are sweep'd away ; 
And ships of weahh become the ocean's prey. 
One siimer oft provokes the' avenger's hand ; 
And often one man's crimes destroy a land. 
Euctly mark, ye rulers of mankind, 
The ways of troth, nor be to justice blind ; 
Ck>nsider all ye do, and all ye say. 
The holy demons to their god convey. 
Aerial spirits, by great Jove design'd, 330 

To be on earth the guardians of mankind ; 
Invisible to mortal eyes they go, 
And mark our actions, good or bad, below; 
The' inunortal spies with watchful care preside. 
And thrice ten thousand round their charges glide. 
Justice, unspotted maid, deriv'd from Jove, 
Ronown'd, and reverenced by the gods above. 
When mortals violate her sacred laws, 
When judges hear the bribe, and not the cause, 
Close by her parent^'god behold her stand, 340 
And urge the punishment their sins demand. 
Look in your breasts,and there survey your crimes. 
Think, O ye judges! and reform betimes; 
Forget the |>ast, nor more false judgments give, 
Turn from your ways betimes, O turn and live ! 
Who, full of wiles, his neighbour's harm contrives, 
False to himself, against himself he strives; 
For he that harbours evil in his mind, 
Will from his evil thoughts but evil find ; 349 

And lo i the eye of Jove, that all things knows. 
Can, when be will, the heart of man disclose ; 
Open the guilty bosom all within, 
And trace the infant thoughts of futucc v^in^^ 
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O ! when I hear the upright man complain^ 
Andy by his injuries, the judge arraign, 
*■ If to be wicked is to find success/ 
I cry, ' and to be just to meet distress, 
May I nor mine the righteous path pnrsne, 
But interest only ever keep in view.' 
But by reflection better taught, I find 360 

We see the present, to the fiiture blind. 
Tmst to the will of Jove, and wait the end. 
And good shall always your good acts attend. 

These doctrines, Perses, treasure in thy beart| ■ 
And never from the paths of justice part : 
Never by brutal violence be sway'd j 
But be the will of Jove in these obey'd. 

In these the brute creation men exceed, 
They, void of reason, by each other bleed. 
While man by justice should be keep'd in awe 
Justice of nature, well ordaiu'd, the law. 371 

Who right espouses through a righteous love. 
Shall meet the bounty of the hands of Jove ; 
But he that will not be by laws confined, 
Whom not the sacrament of oatlis can bind, 
Who, with a willing soul, can justice leave, 
A wound immortal shall that man receive \ 
His house's honour daily shall decline : 
Fair flourish shall the just from line to line. 

O \ Perses, foolish Perses, bow thine ear 380 
To the good counsels of a soul sincere. 
To wickedness the road is quickly found. 
Short is the way, and on an easy ground : 
The paths of virtue must be reach'd by toil. 
Arduous and long, and on a rugged soil, 
Thorny the gate, but when the top you gain, 
/'Wr is tlw future, and the prospect v»lain. 
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Far does tlic man all other men excel. 
Who, from his wisdom, thinks in all things well, 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 390 

All for the present best, and for the end. 
Nor is the man without his share of praise. 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys : 
But he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a nseless man. 

Ever observe, Perses, of birth divine. 
My precepts, and the profit shall be thine ; 
Then famine always shall avoid thy door. 
And Ceres, fair-wreath'd goddess, bless thy store. 
The slothful wretch, who lives from labour free. 
Like drones, the robbers of the painful bee, 401 
Has always men, and gods, alike his- foes ; 
Him famine follows with her train of woes. 
With cheerful zeal your moderate toils pursue, 
That your fiill barns yon may in season view. 
The man industrious stranger is to need, 
A thousand flocks his fertile pastui^es feed ; 
As with the drone, with him it would not prove. 
Him men and gods behold with eyes of love. 
To care and labour think it no disgrace, 410 

False pride ! the portion of the sluggard race : 
The slothful man, who never work'd before, 
Shall gaze with envy on thy growing store. 
Like thee to flourish, he will spare no pains $ 
For lo ! the rich^ virtue and glory gains. 

Strictly observe the wholesome rules I give, 
And, bless'd in all, thou like a god shalt live. 
Ne*er to thy neighbour's goods extend thy cares, 
Nor be neglectful of thine own aflairs. 
Let no degenerate shame debase thy mind, 420 
Shame that is never to tlie needy kind \ 
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Tlie man that bas it will eentiiiiie poor; 
He mut be bold tbat would eidirge his.flof^ 
Bat rayish not, depeadiflif on Iby «i|||)il^ 
IqjarioBS to tiqrioU^ aoollieili ri^ e 
Who, or by open %ee or Morei ilMlQiiy 
Or peijw'd i$lef^#niHM8 hMpi of wi«|f|^ 
(Such many are, whom tinnt of pin botn^v) 
The goda, all aoeiiigy shall o^iereload bb d«g^ ; 

Hiawife, hiacfafldren,aadhlafiiH»fii^iiial><fttj 48( 
Andy Uke,i draniy hia il^pot iidWB-4y s 
Nor lesa, or. to hMBlt Ibe aappfiant!^ crii^ . 
The coiit, or bveak through boapitable liaa. 
Is there who, by Jnceatnona pawioniedy 
PoUntea witii Jcya noleio hia biotbtt% bMi 
Or who, itgudkem pf hia tender tfrnt. 
To the poor belplcaa oiphan provea WBJmli 
Or, when the fttber'a fttal day oppeara, 
His body bending tbroiiib tbe welgfat of ywn^ 
A son who fiewa him with nndntaooa eyoa^ 4Hi 
^ I And worda of eomfort to hia age daniea» 

'^ ^ Great Jore vindictive aeea the hopioQa tranip 

And, equal to their crimea, infficta a pain. 
These precepts be thy guide tfarongb life to 
ateer: 
Next learn the goda iaunortal to refiere : 
With m^lhited hands, and heart aincero, 
Lst irom.your herd, or flodE, an oflSmag riae; 
Of the pure victim bum the white fiit tMgha; 
And to your wealtii con6ne the aacrifiee. 
Let the rich fomea of odorous incenae fly, 45 
A grateful savour, to the powera on high -, 
The due libation npr negliBet to pay, 
When evening oloses, or vrhm dawns the day : 
Then shall thy wQ«k,;^fod9 thy iziends,sneceed 
T/teiimayyoa pard]aae^uriiia,iiot«^^^^a!^nAe< 
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&njoy tiiy riches with a liberal sou], 
Plenteoas the feast, and smiling be tiie bowl ; 
No friend forget, nor entertain thy foe, 
Nor let thy neighbour uninvited go. 
Happy tlic nian, with peace his days arc crowned, 460 
Whose house an honest neighbourhood surround^ 
Of foreign harms he never sleeps atVaid, 
Thoy, always ready, bring their wilHng aid ; 
Cheerful, should he some busy pressure feci. 
They lend an aid beyond a kindred zeal ; 
They never will conspire to blast his fame ; 
Secure be walks, unsullied ids good name. 
Unhappy man, whom neighbours ill suiTound, 
His oxen die oft by a treacherous woimd. 
Wliate'cr you borrow of your neighbour's store. 
Return the same in weight ; if able, more ; 471 
So to yourself will you secure a fiicnd ; 
He never after will refuse to lend. 
Whatever by dishonest means you gain, 
You purchase an equivalent of pain. 

To all a love for love return : contend 
In virtuous acts to emulate your friend. 
Be to the good thy favours uuconfin'd ; 
Neglect a sordid, and ungrateful mind. 
From all tlic generous a respect command, 180 
While none regard the base un<;iving hand. 
The roan who gives from an unbounded breast, 
Though large the bounty, in himself is bless'u : 
Who ravishes another's right shall fin i, 
Though small the prey, a deadly sting behind. 
Content, and honestly enjoy your lot, 
And otiten add to that already got : 
From little oft repeated, much will rise, 
And of thy toil the fruits salute tliine ey;;i. 
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How sweet athome to have what life demands, -^. ^^ 

The just reward of our industrious hands; 

To view our neighbour's bliss without desire, 

To dread not famine, with her aspect dire : 

Be these tliy thoughts, to these thy heart incline, 

And lo ! these blessings shall be surely thine. 

When at your board your faithful friend yoa 
greet, 
Without reserve, and liberal be the treat : 
To stint tlie wine a frugal husband shows. 
When from tlie middle of the cask it flows. 
Do not, by mirth betray'd, your brother trust ; 
Without a witness, he may prove unjust : 501 
Alike it is unsafe for men to be 
With some too diffident, with some too free. 

Let not a woman steal your heart away 
By tender looks, and her apparel gay : 
When your abode she languisliing inquires, 
Command your heart, and quench the kindling fires; 
If love she vows, 'tis madness to believe, 
Turn from the thief, she charms but to deceive. 
Who does too rashly in a woman trust, 510 

Too late will find the wanton proves unjust. 
Take a chaste matron, partner of your breast, 
Contented live, of her alone possess'd ; 
Then shall you number mauy days in peace. 
And with your children see your wealth increase ; 
Tlien slrall a duteous careful heir survive, 
To keep the honour of the house alive. 

If laij^c possessions are in life thy view. 
These precepts with assidnous care pursue. 
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NOTES 



ON TUB 
FIRST BOOK OP THE WORKS AND DAYS. 



Ver. 1. AR1STA.RCUU8, and some others, are for 
having this exordium left ont, as not a part of 
the poem. Praxiphanes, a scholar of Theo- 
phrastus, says, he had a copy which begun from 
this verse. 

Ab bere on earth we tread the maze of life. 

The reason which Proclus assigns for it not being 
writ by Hesiod, is, that he who begun his Theo- 
gony with an invocation to the muses from Heli- 
coD» and who Vras himself brought up at the foot 
of that mountain, would never call on the Pierian 
mnses. A. weak objection, and unworthy a critic. 
The distinction is as follows : the muses are said 
to be the daughters of Jove; that is, of tiiat 
power by which we are enabled to perfonn. 
Pieria is said to be the birthplace of the muses, 
and the seat of Jove; tliat is, the mind, whence 
all our conceptions arise. Helicon is a place of 
residence to the mnses, where they celebrate the 
praises of their father, and search into tlie know- 
ledge of antiquity, lu tU\% XiO\V>\^ivi\\oiaiw5>RN». 
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his brother in the art of tillage and morality, al 
which doctrines proceed from his own experience 
his own natural sentiments, and therefore he in- 
vokes the muses from Pieria ; his account of the 
Generation of the Gods, being received, parti} 
from books, and partly from oral tradition, he 
invokes them from Helicon. Tzetzes. Here the 
I! ! Scholiast talks as if he did not doubt these line: 

being genuine. 

Yer. IS. This exordium was certainly admirec 
by Horace, who, in one of his odes, has clegantli 



^ri translated this part of it. 

Valet imii sammis 
Motare, et inriguem attcnuat, deur, 
Obscara promens. 

I must acknowledge, after all, what Pansauia 
says, in his Bceotics, that this beginning was no 
in the copy which he saw in lead, is a great argi: 
mcnt against those who think it of Hesiod: a» 
Plutarch likewise, in his Symposiacs, begins thi 
poem according to Pausanias. 

Ver. 23. The words of Hesiod are these : * ther 
is not one kind of contention only on eartli, bu 
there are two, which divide the mind.' In th 
Theogony he makes but one contention, and tba 
sprung from Night, soon after tlie birth of th 
fates, and other evil deities, which are of the sam 
parent. From contention sprung all that is hurl 
ful to gods and men; as plagues, wars, secrc 
bloodshed, slander, &c. The second conlentior 
eniuhilion, which was planted in the womb o 
earth by Jove, must be after the invention c 
^rts : tor before v. as no room for emulation. Th 
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feontentioD first mentioned, was before the wars of 
the giants. Of that see farther in the notes to 
the Theogony. 

Ver. S9. The truth of this will plainly appear, 
when we consider the necessity of many of our 
actions, which, though involuntary, are rendered 
necessary by the cause. By involuntary I do not 
mean without the consent of the will, because it 
is certain that must precede the action, but what 
we had rather we had no occasion to do. 

Ver. 45. Hear Plato on this passage; his words 
are tliese: 'And so it is necessary,' says Hesiod, 
or according to Hesiod, 'it should be among all 
of the same profession, that they may be filled 
with envy, and contention.' Plato certainly mis- 
takes the poet in this, when he imagines that He- 
siod thinks it absolutely necessary for the better 
government of the world. All that he means is, 
he finds it so in nature ; and, from our appetites 
natural to us, we cannot avoid it. The rest of the 
note by Mr. Theobald. Anstotlc, in his second 
book of Rhetoric, in the chapter on envy, quotes 
this passage of Hesiod, though he does not name 
the author, with this introduction, * because men 
contend, for honour's sake, with their rivals ; and 
with all who have passions and desires like them- 
selves, there is a necessity tliat they must envy 
such;* hence it has been said,xa( xEpa/LiEv; xEpa/xft 

ICOTEfl.. 

Ver. 65. The sin of Perses was reckoned by the 
ancients one of the most heinous. Seneca begs he 
may know to divide with his brother ; as if he 
esteemed it one of the most necessary duties of 
mau, This custom of dividing the fatlve-^'s ^^^v- 
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mony by lot among all the children, is lil 
alluded to in the Odysses of Homer, Book 14. 

Ver. 59. What a noble triumph is this oyer the 
avarice and injustice of his brother, and the par- 
tiality of the judges ! how much like a philosopher 
is this greatness of soul, in his contempt of ill-got 
riches ! what a conquest has he gained, though 
he lost the cause, and suffered by the wickedn^ 
of his advei-sary ! he not only shows himself a 
happy man, but teaches him, by whom he is most 
ii\jured, to be so too. I have taken the liberty to 
add this line, which is not in the original, as an 
explanation of this famous passage of our poet, 
which, and no otiier, I am certain most be his 
meaning : 

llow blessM the frngnl, and an honest board. 

The lA.oL'Xetx'i &nd aa^ohXog, the first of whicli we 
generally render in English ^ the mallows,' and the 
latter * the daffodil,' (the names of wliich I liave not 
translated, being of no consequence to the beauty 
of this passai^e,) Plutarch, in his Banquet of the 
Seven Wise Men, commends as the wholesoniest of 
herbs: be mentions tlie aydEp«xo;, which Lc Clerc 
tells us is a part of the o^a^o^t'Koq ; the same critic 
also observes, from Scaliger, that it appears from 
this verse that the ancients did eat the daffodil, or 

Ver. 67. What the poet means by this, and the 
preceding lines, is, * if we knew how few things 
arc necessary for the support of life, we should 
not be so solicitous about it as we are ; we should 
not spend so much time in agriculture and navi- 
srati'on a» wc do.* This expression of laying the 
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rudder over the smoke, alludes to the custom of 
laying it to harden oyer the smoke, at tliose times 
in which they did not use it. Says Graevius on 
this verse, it ¥ras customary to hang the rudders 
in the smoke, when tlie season for sailing was 
passed ; by which they believed they were pre- 
served from rotting, and kept solid till the next 
season. This we find likewise among the pre- 
cepts in the second book of this poem. 

And o'er the imoke the well- made radder lay. 

Which rule also Virgil has laid down in his Geor- 
gic^ in his direction ^r tools of husbandry : 

£t sospensa fods esrploret robora futnos. lib. 1. 

Ver. 69. Hear the Scholiast on this passage, on 
the invention of arts: ' men,' says he, ' were at fii-st 
simple and unexperienced; tlie art of agriculture, 
and all other, were entirely unknown ; they knew 
not diseases, nor the pangs of death ; when they 
died they expired on the ground, as if they knew 
not what they suffered. They enjoyed the fruit 
of the earth in common among them. Then were 
no rulers : for all were lords of tliemselves : but 
when men grew 'gr^o^viQi^e^ot, (which is tlie signifi- 
cation of Prometiieus,) more cuuuing, more apt to 
contrive, they departed from their primitive tem- 
perance, and consequently their serenity. Then 
the use of fire was discovered, which was the 
source of all mechanical arts.' Tzetzes, 

Ver. 71. It is beyond dispute, that witli the 
invention and improvement of arts, the luxvu^- o€ 
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men increased, and that diseases were the effj^fs 
of Inxpry. 

And the atol*n fire back to the skiei he bore. 

This passage of the fable, most of the commen- 
tators have left untouched, as not knowing what 
to make of it. I thiuk it must allude to the deeay 
of arts and sciences ; which the succeeding verse 
will further explain. 

Ver. 73. By Prometheus is surely meant, as be- 
fore, iir§o/x»j9£rffo*, * wiser men,' who were as for- 
ward to recover or revive lost arts, as to invent 
pew. 

Yer. 76. The original is ^y xoiAci) va^dfixi ; ix^hich 
expression is. used again in the Theogony, verse 
b67 of the original, and 847 of my translation. 
There is a curious comment on this passage in 
Toumeforf s account of the island of Skinosa, in 
his voyage into the Levant j which I shall here 
give as near a tnmslation of as I can. * Tliis 
island abounds with the ferula of the ancients ; 
the old name of which is preserved by the mo- 
dern Greeks, who call it Narthcca, from Na^dtjf : 
it has a stalk five feet in height, and three inches 
thick : every ten inches it has a knot that is branchy, 
and covered with a hard bark : tlie hollow of the 
stalk is full of white marrow, which, when dry, 
takes fire like a match j which fire continues a 
long while, Mid consumes the marrow by slow de- 
grees, without doing any damage to the bark ; for 
which reason this plant is used for carrying fire 
from one place to another : our sailors laid in a 
large store of it : this use of it is derived from 
.earjy antiquity ; and may contribute to the expla- 
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nation of a passage in Hesiod, who, speaking of 
the fire which Promethens stole from heaven, says, 
tbatiie brought it iu fa^Qwi, u e, in Latin ferula. 
This fable donbtlcss aiises from Prometheus dis- 
covering the use of steel in striking fire from the 
flint : and Prometheus most probably made use of 
the marrow of the ferula, and instiiict&d men how 
to preserve fire in the stalk of this plant/ 

Ver. It 2. [The original is o^jitot;? ;^^t;o'«ot;j E^Eo-af 
;^Po». ' They placed about her body ornaments 
oi gold.' A strict regard ought always to be paid 
to the original meaning of the ancient author , if 
a liberty is took by the translator for the better 
embellishing the poem, it is proper to have a re- 
mark on that occasion. The danger arising from 
snch an omission, is, that the reader who depends 
on tlie translation may be misled in facts ; as from 
this passage he would take it for granted, dia- 
monds were in the days of Ucsiod, which does 
not appear from op/ixoi/j x^vcthov^. ThiJ» obsei-va- 
tion will be good in greater points.] How far I 
may be indulged in the liberty I have taken with 
this passage I know not ; but I am sure this part 
of her dress contributes more towards the beauty 
of the whole, than a golden necklace, which Valla 
has given her in his following translation : 

A urea candenti jwsucre monilia collo. 

Ver. 121. To pass over the poetical beauty of 
this allegory, let us come to tiic explication of it. 
To punish tlie crime of Prometheus, Jupiter sends 
a woman on earth. How agreeable in the whole 
is the stoiy conducted! Vulcan first moulds her 
to form ; that is, after the use of fire v(5vs. ^>isv^- 
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oatyOfwhich Vulcan kodled the god; by art: 
began to embelliah tbe works of natiire : tha 
tbe inferior arts, which are meant by the a 
deities, conspire to render' the beaoties of aa 
still more charming. By these means tfae'ila 
of men grew stronger and impetnooSy and pfan 
them on to soch ezeessiYe indalgoice of I 
senses, as broaght on them the miserioa wUdi 
poet ailerwards mentions. 

Ver. 135. How admirably is the Able ct 
nned t Here is a virgin made of all the charo 
art and natnre, to cq>ti?aie the eyes ; andendo 
with all the canning of the sex, to gain on the hi 
for that is the meaning of her being sent by 1 
mes. Thus formed, mat ^mfov, ' having recc 
a tribute from all the gods' to complete her, 
may the poet call her ^Xoy a/Aiix«*o», ' a ten 
tion that no art can withstand.' Here Prometl 
(that is, the wise man, who foresees the evei 
things) warns his brother Epimetheas, (that is 
man who is wise too late) to avoid the sigl 
such an assemblage of graces. Of lapetos, '. 
metheas, &c. and the deities here mentionedj 
further in the Theogony. 
Ver. 140. Pandora's box may properly be 
i in the same mystical sense, with the apple ii 

j book of Grenesis ; and in that light the moral 

I appear without any difficulty. 

Ver. 146. With what a sorrowful solen 
these lines run, answerable to the sense conta 
in them : 



AXXa i§ fjUifia Xxty^a tear* aifdf»twt/( csXAXtJfeUy 



le UaditioD. Tba a 
Bw°^ ogaimt Adam, in Iha tlurd dtpt^ of 
QweNS, U the same with tkii a Oe abet ; bat 
lrt«t weigbt Uiia iaiaeiiiiilion gmjwwj with it, I 
ihall not aodertakc to dfltiWM. Ilai Moiy ii 
imitated, imd in eevi'i-al lilies MDiktad hj QniH^ 



mwi •■ bii Alhcr, Ifee FmiM, Conltaitioii. and 
■B to«MHqMMMi of it, iimnlirtdjr ^pear. 

V«. im The saMoii of fmrdiu ngds faai 
pwiifcJ ■■nig wumf m dmatt ^ agH, Md all 
^' ~ MsHdfliielikeBtfaKarefreqMnt 
UHdNewTMwunt, uul in Ho- 




I cUDOt hdp takinf psrticukir notiee of the 
bean^ awl mt of our Hnthtu'B doctrine of guardiui 
WV^i te mfca them wwPm ^oiWfV^ «^ "'^t 
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* wandering aD over the earth ;* ^Xai9v«iw« n 
KM o^tXm» t^yKy ^ thoj keep an aocomt 
tionsy botin joit and mgost.' . Tbeie unti 
grafted in the minds of the people, and rei 
at 1 point of fidth hj them, would make fb 
wayi on their goard ; and their being wAifl 
« the dispoBerB of riGhes,' would be anAd 
indoce them to good actions.- The nmUng 
tlw inatpmnenttf of Providence, to lewan 
according to tiieir merits to eadi otiiep in tl 
ii a doctrine m amiable,* that if the tnrtl 
cannot be proved, it ong^ never to be pi 
tfgned agahott Here the poet CB d e a vontati 
hit brotiier from any fhtnre iiynitioe, by 
him all Ini notion are recorded; andtliata 
hug to their merits, he shall be rewarded. 

Ver.185. Men of the fbrmor age were s 
tlie earth and the first elemeots, therelbre 
strong of body than these of a niized seed, 
word ^, here made use of ibr natore^ is n 
phor taken from trees and plants. The i 
^im, to plaiiit, Sec, Dsetxes, Not moeh nnfike 
the account we have from Moses of the di 
generations of man in earlier times. 

Ver. 906, All the commentators which '. 
saw seem to Inwe entirely mistook the se 
this line ; nor have Valla and Frisius entere 
tile meaning of the poet in their translation 
first translates ex fiiXiay. 



Sangt^ne^ 



Dryadumque creata 



sprung from the blood of the dryads, or 

nymphB : and Frisius has it ' quercubus ex 

/rom bard oaks. I sbaU use \\ve ^omm^xiX 
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Mr. Theobald has furnished me with on this oc- 
casion, and in the same words in which he gave 
it to me. 

Ztvf ia varn^ rpClov aXXs ytvo; fxt^vrtov ccv^^wrwy 
KoXxftoy troiiiT', yx ct^j^cu uiiv ojixoioy, 
E» /AcXiSv, ifivov T< nai ofxSftfXoy oto'ty a$>|0( 
ffjf* tfxt'iit Twoayla xai v€fia{. 

I think I may venture to affirm, from the com- 
ments they have given it, tliat none of all the 
Greek commentators rightly understood this pas- 
sage. I believe I may say the same of the Latin 
critics: Grraevius, Le Clerc, and Heinsins, have 
passed the difficulty over in silence. Schrcvelius 
faOs mto the interpretation of the Greek schoUasts ; 
and Guietns, it is plain, saw nothing of what I ap- 
prehend to be the meaning of the poet ; because 
he makes an alteration of the text itself, chanii^in^ 
ex /xsXiav into ek ti jxsXc^y absmumy inordinatum : 
this, too, he borrows from one of the conjectures 
of Tzetzes ; who first, together with Moscopylus 
and Proclus, tells us, that by £XjiAiX*ay, (for they 
all make but one word of it) the poet intends to 
inform us, tliat this race was made out of asheu- 
trees ; that is to say, of a firm and unperishablc 
make: but was the same generation brazen and 
wooden too P It might much more reasonably have 
been called the wooden age, if Jupiter bad formed 
the people out of trees. He^iod, I am persuaded, 
bad no thought of obtruding such a generation on us : 
besides, as neitlier in the description of tlie golden 
or silver age, the poet has given us any account 
of what materials the men were formed, why 
should he do it here ? In short, let us rectlfv th% 



I 
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pointing of tile wiiolB]MJM^ wad take tte c 
text along with vs, end • Ttty Htde n(pid^ 
hope, will ratore as the anthoiff true nend^ 
have a great smpicioii the fenet oqght la 

pointed &us : . 

£x fXtXlM him n KBM O^C^jUMVy «MtV «fpp 

£^* i|MAt fWM^ iiii>v6JNf;* 

So EX /mXj«» JiiNf Tf JMH cfiCiifitfi will ha 'ffl 
and dreadliil at the upear.' £» /uXmSi^ m 'te I 
ric genitiv^ nstead of M^aXiwy. MtJUw ii Mt ai 
the ash-tree, hut is metaphorically osad-hyi] 
mer, and other poets, for the spear : so Iliad iL 
tlie description of the Ahantes: 

Tw S> afi.* A€arrtg trwro Soot ovtiiv xofM«nitt(| 

Qmfifimt fiffiv H*** «fu^ mWn. 

' Down tiielr broad aboolden faitt a tensth of bair« 
Their Im&dt (UaniM not the long lapc* ta ahr* 
Bnt with protaadad f peara, in flghting IMdi, 
Fierce the tongh corsleii, aud the braien ahidds.* 

POPl 

The Scholiast on the place, explains [AyiKincn 
the -words io^aci? awo fxiXiOi fvX&yEfO/Afi 
' spears made ont of the ash-tree :' so in onr poet 
fxiXioiy ^mov, I take to be no more than iici> rvf jui 
ttv, or TOi? jxa*«»5^«ifoy, * terrible with spears.' B 
the prepositions are indifferently nsed, m the sa 
manner, by the best prose writers, as ^vell as 
poets : so in Thncydides we hare i x rw otoAwy, 
i*a TAW owXm ' hj force of arms.' It may not 
unworthy a remark, and to strengthen this C 
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ctorcy liiat Ovid, who had an eye on Hesiod, in 
e description of the four ages, soon as he names 
e brazen age, likewise distiogoishes it by this 
opensity to arms. 

Tertia post Mas successU aenea proles. 
Savior tngenUs, et ad horrida prompUor arma, 

Ver. 208. Here the poet, speaking of the giant 
ce,says, ah t« <riToyi}o-dioy» of which Sclurevelius, 
eetzes, and other commentators, say they fbed 
\t on bread, or meat dressed, but tore and eat the 
nbs of beasts. 

Ycr. !3lO. That there was a time when brazen 
ms were used, we may learn from Plntarch; 
lio tells us, when Cimon, the son of Miltiades, 
rried the bones of Theseus from the isle of Scy< 
s to Athens, he found interred with him a sword, 
id the licad of a spear, made of brass. 
Pausanias, who mentions this iact, tells us, that 
}n was then begun to be used in war; but for 
azen arms in heroical times, he gives the in- 
mces of Pysander's ax, and the dart of Meri- 
les, both from Homer. He likewise alleges the 
[thority of the spear of Achilles, preserved in the 
mple of Minerva at Phaselis, and the sword of 
enmon, all of brass, in the temple of ^culapius 
Nicomedia. Lucretius is a voucher, almost in 
e words of our author, for the antiquity and use 
brass before tliat of iron. 

PosteriiLS ferri vis est arlsque reperta, 

Sed prhis arts erat, quamferri, cognitus usus. 

The remarks from Pausanias and Lucretias are 
Mr. Theobald. See further in lUfc fiV^^JwaS^axv 
; line 253d of the Theogouy. 
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Vcr. 218. ExacUy tiie aame is tlie dMiaeik 
Moses makeg in G^esis : says be, * Tbere ««i 
giants in tiie earth in tlMNe days ;' and iidso a,(U 
that, ' when tiie sons of God came unto the davgl 
ters of men, and they bare children to tlieni, tfa 
same became nii|^ty men^ which were of oid| mc 
of renown.* Chap. vi. Yer. 4. 

Here are plainly the age of gianlSy and the 9% 
of heroes. » . . 

Yer. teSO. The fortunate isbnidSy hy the GfMl 
thought to be the seats of good men, Honierf.I( 
cophron, Plutarch, Philottratns, and Dm, m .w> 
as Hesiod, have mentioned, and unanini0asly«gjfo 
that they are fiignmt fhdtfiil fields and mmSom 
as lovely to the eye as the mind of man cms ko 
gine. Tzetcei. Agreeable to this, is that beafftU 
description of Elysinm in the iEneis of VhfO., ^ 



Devenere loan Icf8t» ef 4immma irireto 



« They took their wty, 



^Vhere lonx extended plains of pleasure lay,- 
The blissful seats of happy sools below.' 

DRtDEN. 

Pindar, in his second Olympic, comes nearer 
our poet, in his description of those seats of I 
happy : 



Nauroy »»«ayi8fl( 

* Where the gales from the ocean breathe tfaron 
the island of Uie blessed.' I roost here obsei 
that Homer, in his account of Elysium, jndg 
r^/j wrong, when be made Achilles say to Ulyss 
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* he would rather serve the poorest on earth, than 
nde over the departed/ Od. B. 11. Speaking 
Unit dreadfully of a ititure state, and of tiie hap- 
piest condition of it, is no encouragement to the 
living. 

Yer. 231. The original of this is omitted in many 
editions, but Graevius is for restoring it from a ma- 
miscript which he had seen. 

Ver. 234. Here he cannot mention the vices of 
his age ¥rithont showing the utmost detestation to 
tliem. We see the same purity of manners, the 
aame air of piety, running through all his works. 
See tiie Life. 

Ver. S46. This passage Ovid has beautifully 
translated in his Metamorphoses ; and indeed se- 
veral parts of Hesiod are well improved by that 
fine poet. In the division of the ages he differs 
from our anthor, and of five makes bnt four. [It 
is the opinion of some, that it would have been 
better, if Ovid had paid as great regard to the his- 
torical relations, as to the beauties of those whom 
he imitates.] 

Ver. 268. Here the poet likens himself to the 
nightingale, and the judges to the birds of prey. 
Tzetzes. This transition, from the five ages to tlic 
fiible of the hawk and the nightingale, is a little 
abrupt. The remaining part of this book contains 
a beautiful though small body of moral philosophy. 

Ver. 316. By this antithesis how lively is the 
state of the righteous represented ! Tliis it is gives 
such a beauty to the first and tliirty-scveuth Psalms, 
where the natural state of tiie just and unjust lit 
truly described, and in many circumstunccs like 
this of our poet. 

\OL.l. V 



€6 



irovn ov.Tm woftsi X9» aaw^ 



\ 



Ver.St5. EnBipletoftliiiiiMgrbefbiadtehll-' 
toffjr^ When a ▼eagemce df thit kind hipymij ikm 
exccntion of it dependt OB Ike disgreeof UMipiVr. 
SOB gnlty, and tlie.Batiire of the. <!cinM cMomitlMl^ 
and against wkom, as that of Paris, who waa At: 
son of apoweEfid princ^ and who, hi btctkiqf the 
laws of hoaintality, offended a poweifiilpjBopla|,tag» 
which he involTed liis coontrj in min. 

Ver. S96* Ste now tnms the disconiae from fait 
brother to the jodges, by whom likewitfe lie ImA 
been i^fnred. He exhorts them to tlie pnmiit of 
jostice^ on these two considerations: first, Beoaow 
the wid^ed man, who plots the destmctioli of aor 
other, at flie same time works his own nnhappi- 
ness ; and^ secondly, Becanse the gods are not ohijr 
conscioiis of all our actions, hot onr f ery thoof^ila. 

Ver. 330. This repetition oi the dnmmspectioB 
of the gnardian-aogels, and the pnnishment of the 
unrighteous, is to keep the crime of which they 
were guilty fiesh in the memory of his brother and 
the judges. Repetitions of this nature are iVeciniuit 
in the Greek poets, and more particulariy in Ho- 
mer than any other. 

Ver. 341. The original has it, that Justice re* 
minds Jove of human wickedness, and solicits him 
' that the people may be punished for the offences 
of their ndiers.' 






The Greek commentators are all satisfied with this 
sense. Monsieur Le Clerc indeed reasonably ob- 
jects, that if the goddess, who presides over jus- 
tice, obtains, that the public should suffer for the 



; 
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erlmcii of llieir nilen^ wkieh tliejrdiilikeaiid coik 

dem, wiNfe k llio jnstioe of it^ And he- ^notos- 

the wdUmown -0X10111 of Hotaoe^ Ihiktmti r«ge$^ 

f M a M mmMsky and nAn as to ii Ihreginiig pos- 

tege of our own aillior; in which he MQf^ ' a 

whole dtj is often destn^fed lor the goilt of a 

single person:' hot it b not obvioos to me that 

this is t^ poetfli neaninf . Let ns ezaaine the 

se ntiment with the contexty and that will best de- 

teraune ns in thonManing here. ^ Joitiee (stfys he) 

sitting bj her fttlier Jove, when any one wrong^ 

has, coosphdns of the iniqoily of man, that the 

peofloniay>salfer ibr the oftnoes of tlieir gover- 

nofs; therefore, ye governors, tdse heed of pro- 

novneuig- oiQasi jadgnenti, fbr every man^ evil 

■MchhMtidiis Allon Ms own head.' If a nMDi*s own 

iM devices All on Udk^, it is most absnrd for 

Jnstiee to solicit tliat tile vulgar should be ponished 

Ibr tiui crimes of their mlers. In short, though all 

the copies agree to support tUs argument, the aU 

temtion of a single letter will give It a tarn of plain 

rtason, and make all the parts consonant to each 

other. I propose this change only as a private sas-* 

pidon ; because, as it stands at present I am at a 

loss how to satisfy myself in the sense. I would 

suppose that tibe author mig^ have wrote it, 

Kcu f ovvr* otv n; fuv ^Xonrhif cwtlKun wormimv, 
AvTiKo, vof it! wctrp teiHaiofxtm ufovrnth 

The only change that is made in the text is, of ^n* 
yu^ into TD/AO(; but the change from thence in the 
sense^ is very strong and s\g^a\\ ^ ^K\k«u ^^«&>a^^ 



■ -■■\ 
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n 



is iiyaredy lAke, Bitting by JoTe, immediatdy 
claims against human ioiquity; that lie Bight 
or at that instant^ pmiish the enonnities of thi 
judges: therefore, ye judges^ take heed to be mot 
ri^teovs : Ibr the iniquity of every one lidli hbm 
bis own head.' The words^ so altered.. 6ettHBi|] 
bear sodi a sense; andtheGieek,IthfauC|WMiMii 
any strain of the language, admits it. iTiijuac 
* then/ is an adverb of time, which usmktacB U 
^fAOSf * when/ the want of idiieh is snpfjied ig 
owoTf , which is the same sense with i^/Mfi Md hj 
dp^ and aimx«, by which the connection ia eri 
tirely grammatical : and then flmonwdoasaiJCeai^ 
signify 2m, j^onias do, but likewifte jwrjo^ mltUm^ 
and governs an accusative ease; as 8te{diaiiy m 
other Iczicou writers, take notice, and prow bg 
authorities : but, as I said before,. I only sahiilt i 
to judgment I will condnde tiib teamk with ■ 
observation that will not a little strengthen It 
which is, that the sense I would give thispsMigi 
is exactly conformable to what our poet says Iw 
few verses before^ which are^ in your transhtioB 
these : 

' When Mita oominence, dishonett strife the cane, 
FBilh violated, and the breach of Umtb, 
Eiisae; the cries of Jostice haant the Jadge.' 

[This whole note by Mr. Theobald.] 

Ver. 351. Plutarch would have these lines lef 
out as blasphemy, and unworthy Hesiod. I mus 
beg leave to dissent from him. The poet her 
says, with the greatest solemnity, ' may I no 
mine be just, if to be so is to be unfortimate, an* 
jf to be wicked is to be sacctsaful) as we see i 
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IM^ k «AieB hapi^eiit. I tfaiiik he tikes a bold 
'«De|M^ Mkl well lolvet tlie ol^jecttoa of Mitareh 
la&iiliiie: 



But ^ftit is iny comfort^ < I 1k^ it is not by the 
^'tpoiMBtof Jove.' Ticte. 
• ¥er. 9T% Here the poet lias a regard to real 
jMMit^ fMy considermg that a good aet is some- 
4iMes done, and the anthor of it ignotaBt of the 
y odliedoes^ therefoae, eonseqaentiy, void of the 
-ncrit of it; as, on the coatnay, a man may com- 
jnit a erime without the eouMnt of his wUl^ and 
ia therefore gniltieBB. 

- Yer, 381.' The beanty of this passage is admi- 
imMe; and it wiU appear the more so, when we 
consider 4he tmtir of tlie doetrtne in tlds poetical 
drets. The mad to what he here calls * wtclced- 
ness* ii soon fbond; that is, onr appetites are no 
aoooer isapable of enjoying their proper objects, 
bat soch oljects are every day presenting tiiem- 
■elvas to as; iSbe way to ^^t he calls virtne, and 
which is really so, is tmly nigged, becanse wc 
mnst resist the dictates of natnre, if we consider 
.ooisdves as mere sensual beings, and reject thoAc 
things wfaidi would give us immediate pleasure. 

Ver. 306. After the poet has endeavoured to 
jexdte his brotlier to aetB of justice, by moral pre-^ 
oepts^ he reminds him of his birth, intimating tliat 
hj actB of virtue the honour of a (hmily is support- 
ed. TzetB. See further m the Life. 

Ver. 424. How proper is tliis, after he had re- 
^commended boldness to his brother, lest he should 
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mistake tbut wbkh be detigaed w an 
lotion boldly pumwdy and ooavert 
to the prejudice of otben ! 

Ver. 448. The tbigfas were offend to tbe godi^ 
because of tbe hononr due to tiiem; tlioee pvto 
being of greatest service to aniiwii in wAd^g 
and generating; and therebyf says TsatoBs, Uny 
commended tbensehreSy.and tbeir jHMlartakiam to 
divine protection. 

We find the sameoierings srdanwd'hy^faaJto. 
vitical laws, tboogh peihqis not jnst on 4be liMn 
occasion. How near the -ceremonias pigreed Is jn» 
eertaipy for here oar author is deficient. -Vie tol 
tbe same strict command in LefiticaSy that lie 
victim shonid be pure. * And if his ofiering, for 
a sacrifice of peace-offering, unto the Lord, be of 
the flock, male or female, he shall offer it witbaot 
blemish.' Chap. iii. ver. 6. There likewise the 
■fat, and those parts winch contribute most to ge- 
.neration, are more particularly appropriated -tb 
that use. ' And he shall offer an offering nmdel^ 
Hre unto the Lord : the &t thereof, and Ihe whole 
rump, it shall he take off hard by the baok bene ; 
and the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the 
fat that is on the inwards. And the two kidneys, 
and the fat that is on them, which is by the flanks^ 
and the caul above the liver, with the kidneys, it 
shall he take away. And the priest shall bom 
them on the altar; it is the food of the ofiering 
made by fire, for a sweet savour. All the &t is 
tbe Lord's.' ver. 9, 15, 16. And in the same book 
are the offerings of firankincense, and drink o& 
leriogs, iostitttted. In the Iliad of Isomer, book i. 
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llie lUgbi are offered to ApoHo, as likewise in the 
•OdyiNiy (book xxL and in sereral other .parts of 
these two poems. 

Ver. 47t>. Oar author in his rales of morality 
-does not recommend an obienration of the laws 
-only, hot ail that may conduce to .the tnie ^njoy- 
•ment of Mfe, to ourselves, our IHends,. and our 
neighbours; as liberality, a particular regard to 
good men, in our payments to return more than 
we borrow ; none of which we are obliged to by 
any laws : all this, therefore, must proceed from 
a generous soul, fh)m a knowledge of the world, 
and a just and prudent way of thinking. He like- 
wise shows, that to be honest, to be liberal, is not 
only to indulge a noble passion, but to be friends 
to ourselves ; and the rule he lays down in one line 
is enforced by the reason in the next. What an 
elegant praise is that Tully gives our poet, when, 
to reconunend this passage, he uses the same words, 
as near as he can, which he so much admires. 

Ulud Henodeum layidatur a doctis quod eAdcm 
metuurA reddere jubet, quiA accipei'Uy aut etiam cu' 
mulatiore, si posais, 

* That passage of Hesiod is commended by men 
of learning, because he commands you never to 
return less than you borrow, but more, if you arc 
able.* . 

Vcr. 498. The reason Tsetzes, and some other 
commentators, give for this advice, is, tltat wine, 
when the cask is first pierced, is small, being next 
the air, and when low, troubled with dregs; at 
both which times, they say, Hesiod advises not to 
be sparing, the wine not being of much value*. 
f>at when it U a))out half out, \t toiN^i T&st^ v^^^s 
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then is the time to be frngal. A poor cmnplli 
tins to bis gnesti ! If so, all his fbrmer rales < 
benlity are destroyed : but these gentlemen i 
certainly mistake his meaning. All that be w 
recommend is, not to let our liberality ran to 
Inseness; and, when the wine is strong, no 
drink to excess, by which we become enemii 
onvelves and fHends, 
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BOOK II. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

IN this book, the poet instracts his conntrymep in the arts ot 
agricnitnre and nnvigation, and in the management of the vin- 
•tage: he illustrates the work with rural descriptions, and con- 
cludes with several religious precepts, foanded on the custom 
and numnera of his age. 



} 



Whbii tiie Pleiades, of Atlas bora. 

Before the sun's arise illume the morn, 

Apply the sickle to the npen'd com ; 

And when, attendant on the sun's decline, 

They in the evening-ether only shine. 

Then is the season to begin to plough. 

To yoke the oxen, and prepare to sow : 

There is a time when forty days they lie, 

And forty nights, concealed from himian eye; 

But in the course of the revolving year, 10 

When the swain sharps the scythe, again appear. 

This is the rule to the laborious swain. 

Who dwells or near^ or distant from, the main ^ . 
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Whether the ihady nUbt reoeivw Us toil, 
Aod he manares tiie fiit, the nUand soU. 

Would yoo the findti of all ycraf labomt aee^ 
Or plough, or wm, or reap, ttill naked be ; 
Then shall thy barns, by Ceres bless^ app a a r 
Full of the yarioos produce of the year; 
Nor shall the seasons then behold thee poofi M 
A mean dependant on another's store. 
Though, foolish Penes, bending to thy pn^^ 
I lately beard thy plahits, and eas^d thy earesi 
On me no longer for supplies depend. 
For I no more shall give, no more shall lend. 
Labour industrious, tf you would succeed; 
That men should labour, ha?e the gods decreed, 
That with our wives and children we may live, 
Without the' assistaoee that our neighbours give, 
That we may never know the pain o^ mind . 30 
To ask for succour, and no succour find: 
Twice, thrice, perhaps, they may your wants supply ; 
But constant beggars teach them to deny ; 
Then wretched may you beg, and beg again. 
And use the moving force of words in vain.' 
Such ills to shun, my counsels lay to hciart ; 
Nor dread the debtor's chain, nor hunger's sttiart. 

A house, and yoke of oxen, first prbvide, 
A maid to guard your herds, and then a bride ; 
The house be furnished as thy need demands, 40 
Nor want to borrow from a neighbour's hands. 
While to support your wants abroad you roam, 
Time glides away, and work stands still at home. 
Your business ne'er defer from day to day, 
Sorrows and poverty attend delay ; 
But lo ! the careful man shall always find 
Increase of wealth according to. his mind. 
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Wh^i the hot season of the year is o*er 
That draws the toilsome sweat firum every pore, 
When o'er onr iieads the' abated planet rolls 50 
A shorter coarse, and visits distant poles -, 
When Jove descends in showers Upon the plains, 
And the parch'd earth is cheer'd with plenteous rains ; 
When homan bodies feel the grateful change, 
And less a burden to themselves they range ; 
When the tall forest sheds her foliage round, 
And with atutamnal verdure strews the ground, 
The bole is incorrupt, the timber good ; 
Then whet the sounding axe to fell the wood. 

Provide a mortar three feet deep, and strong ; 
And let the pestle be three cubits long. 61 

One foot in length next let the mallet be, 
Ten spans the wain, seven feet her axletree ; 
Of wood four crooked bits the wheel compose, 
And give the length three spans to each of those. 

From hill or field the hardest holm prepare. 
To cut the part in which yon place the share ; 
Thence your ad\*antage will be largely found, 
With that your oxen may long tear the ground : 
And next, the skilful husbandman to show, 70 
Fast pin the handle to the beam below : 
Let the draught-beam of sturdy oak be made, 
And for the handle rob the laurel shade ; 
Or, if the laurel you realise to fell. 
Seek out the elm, the elm will serve as well. 
Two ploughs are needful ; one let art bestow. 
And one let nature to the service bow ; 
If use or accident the first destroy, 
Its fellow in the furrow'd field employ. 

Yoke from the herd two sturdy males, whose as^e 
Mature secures them from each other's ras<&\ &1 
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For if too yoQBg they will nnnily grow, 
Unfinisb'd leave the work, and Imk Hie ploqgl^ : 
These, and your lahonr shaU tbe bettor tbtive^ ^ 
Let a good plouf^hnuui, year'd to ibr^, ditfe; 
And see the careful bnabandniau be nd 
With pleoteooa moneltyaiid of wbokMune brad; 
The sla?e, who mmben fewer di^a, jonll find 
Careless of woHk, and of a rambttDg ndBd} 
Perhaps, neglect^ to direct the ploagh^ 90 

He in one farrow twice the seed will mw. 

Observe the crane's departing flight in tisei 
Who yearly soan to seek a lontlieni dhDe, 
Conscious of cold ; when the shrill Toioe yoa hfar, . 
Know the fit season for the plough is near; 
Tlien he^ for whom no oxen graze the plains^ 
With aching heart, beholds the winter rains ; 
Be mindful then the sturdy ox to feed, 
And careful keep within liie useful breed. 
You say, perhaps, yon will entreat a fiiend, 100 
A yoke of oxen and a plough to lend : 
He your request, if wise, will thus refuse, 
I have but two, and those I want to use ; 
To make a plough great is the' expense and care ; 
All tiiese you shonld, in proper time, prepare. 
Reproofs like these avoid ; and to behold 
Your fields bright waving with their ears <^ gold. 
Let unimprov'd no hour, in season, fly. 
But with your servants plough, or wet, or dry ; 
And in the spring again to turn the soil 110 

Observe ; the summer shall reward your toil. 
While light and fresh the glebe insert the grain ; 
Then shall your children smile, nor you complain, 
Prefer with zeal, when you be^uXo ^\o\i^^ 
To Jove tetxene^ and Cerea cAi^ste, X\» nov« -, 
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Then will the rural deities regard 
YoQF welfare, and your piety reward. 
Forget not, when you sow tlie grain, to mind 
Tliat a boy follows with a rake behind ; 
And strictly charge him, as you drive, with care 
The seed to cover, and the birds to scare. 121 
ThroBgh every task with diligence employ 
Your strengtli ; and in that duty be your joy -, 
Andy to avoid of life the greatest ill. 
Never may sloth prevail upon thy will : 
(Bless'd who with order their afiairs dispose! 
Bat mde confhsion is the source of woes.) 
Then shall you see, Olympian Jove your friend, 
With pondrous grain the yellow harvest bend ; 
Then of Arachne's web the vessels clear, 130 
To hoard the produce of the fertile year. 
Think then, O tliink ! how pleasant will it be, 
At home an annual support to see. 
To view with friendly eyes your neighbour's store, 
And to be able to relieve the poor. 

Learn now what seasons for the plough to shun : 
Beneath the tropic of the winter's sun 
Be well observant not to turn the ground. 
For small advantage will from thence be found : 
How will you sigh when thin your crop appears, 
And the short stalks support the dusty cars. 141 
Your scanty harvest then, in baskets pressed, 
Will, by your folly, be your neighbour's jest. 
Sometimes, indeed, it otherwise may be ; 
But who tlie' effect of a bad cause can see ? 
If late yon to the ploughman's task accede. 
The symptoms these the later plough must speed. 
When first the cuckoo from the oak you hear, 
In welcome sounds, forctel the s\)rin^-tim.c ucai-,^ 
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If Jove, the ploii||iiiiMin*« frieniiy Bpom Hie 
Three days and mghtB, detcaidi..ai cpltMl 
raiDfl^ Hi 

Till oad^ 8iu^M:e of Hie gl^.tiM tkll 
Rise tOL tliathdi^t theoi^ faoef mi^.llld«$ , 
Then may yon hope your store,of ff/Sli^ gnnhiu 
Shall equal 1^ :wlio eaiHer tartfd.th^ pUl.' 
Observe, with caiie, the piecMt* I ifop^-. 
Aod may tiiey never wander wm thgff .^«rU: 
Then shall yonknow thesbowefswh<l|lisBBahfi<i 
And what te bnshiiess of thefiilntni vdiit.. 
In that hleali apd dead leasahjof ,fl»yeM». M 

When md^ed ril the woods- aiid:fieUit^ppwiV' 
When na^are laqr for Oi wldlejeniin^ ' 
And the blood aknoat fioeaw m the tcini^ 
Avoid the poUic iorge tRfcere wretdbea fljT. 
The* mjelemfio^ n«^nr of tttt winter Iky : 
Thither behold the slothAil veraon strayy 
And there in idle talk consume the day ; . 
Half-starv'd they sit, in evil consult joittdf. 
Andy inddent^ with hope buoy up ^eir nindL; 
Hope that is never to the hungry kind ! 
Labour in season to increase thy stoce, 171 

And never let the vrinter find thee poor : 
Thy servants all employ ttU snmmer^s past; 
For tell them summer will not always last* 

The month all hurtful to the labouring kim^ 
In part devoted to the god of wine, 
Demands your utmost care ; when raging forth, 
0*er the wide.scas the tyrant of the north, 
Bellowing through Thrace, tears up the lofty woodt 
Hardens the earth, and binds the rapid floods. 19 
The mountain-oak, high towering to the skies, 
Tora from bis root across the Ni^e^ Ues ; 
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Wide spreading ruin threatens all the shore, 
Loud groans the earth, and all the forests roar : 
And now the beast amaz'd,. from him that reigns 
Lord of the woods to those which graze the plains. 
Shivering the piercmg blast, affrighted, flies 
And guards his tender tail betwixt his thighs. 
Now noaglit avails the roughness of the bear, 
The ox's hide, nor the goafs length of hair, 190 
Rich in their fleece, alone the well-clothed fold. 
Dread not the blustering wind, nor fear the cold. 
The man who could erect support his age. 
Now bends rchietaiit to the north wind's rage : 
From accidents like these th« tender maid, 
Free and secure, of storms nor winds afraid. 
Lives, nnrtur'd chaste, beneatli her mother's eye. 
Unhurt, unsullied, by the winter's sky ; 
Or now to bathe her lovely limbs she goes, 199 
Now round the fair the fragrant ointment flows ; 
Beneath the virtuous roof she spends the nights, 
Stranger to golden Venus, and her rites. 
Now does the boneless polypus, in rage. 
Feed on his feet, his hunger to assuage ; 
The sun no more, bright shining in the day. 
Directs him in the flood to find bis prey ; 
O'er swarthy nations while he fiercely gleams, 
Greece feels tlie power but of his feinter beams. 
Nu^% all things have a difierent face below ; 
The beasts now shiver at the falling snow ; SIO 
Through woods, and through the shady vale, they run 
To various haunts, tlie pinching cold to shun : 
Some to flie thicket of the forest flock. 
And some, for shelter, seek the hollow rock. 

A winter garment now demands your care, 
To guard the body from the' inclement air \ 
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Soft be the inward vest, the outward strong. 
And large to vrrap you warm, down reaching long : 
Tliiu lay your warp, when you the loom prepare^ 
And close to weave the woof no labour Bpare. %ftO 
Tlie rigour of the day a man defies, 
Thus clothed ; nor sees his hairs like bristles rise. 
Next for your feet the well-hair'd shoos provide. 
Hairy within, of a sound ox's hide : 
A kid's soft skin over your shoulders throw, 
Unhurt to keep you from the rain or snow; 
And for your head a well made covering get. 
To keep your ears safe from the cold and wet. 

When o'er the plains the north exerts his sway. 
From his sharp blasts piercing begins the day ; 230 
Then from tlie sky the morning dews descend, 
And fruitful o'er tlie happy lands extend, 
The waters by the winds convey'd on high. 
From living streams, in early dew-drops lie 
Bright on tlie grass ; but if the nortli wind swells 
With rage, and thick and sable clouds compels, 
They fall in evening storms upon the plain : 
And now from every part the labouring swain 
Foresees the danger of the coming rain ; 
Leaving his work, panting behold him scour 2240 
Home ward, incessant to outrun the shower. 
Ttiis month commands your care of all the year, 
Alike to man and beast the most severe : 
The ox's provender be stinted now; 
But plenteous meals the husbandman allow ; 
For the long nights but tedious pass away. — 
I'hese rules observe while night succeeds the <lay. 
Long as our common parent, earth shall bring 
Her various oftspring forth to grace the spiin^r. 
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Wh<a?from the tropic, or the winter's snn, 250 
^hrice twenty dsiys and nights their course have run. 
And when Arctams leaves the main to rise 
A star, bright shining in the evening skies, 
Then prune the vine ; *tis dangerous .to delay 
Till with complaints the swallow breaks the day. 

When with their domes the slow-pac*d snails 
retreat, 
Beneath some foliage, from the burning -heat 
Of the .Pleiades, your tools prepare; 
TJae ripen'd harvest then demands your care, 
^ow fly the jocund shades, your morning sleep. 
And constant to their work yonr servants keep ; 
All other pleasures to your duty yield ; 262 

The harvest calls, haste early to the field. 
The morning workman always best succeeds ; 
The mom the reaper and the traveller speeds : 
But when the thistle wide begins to spread, 
And rears in triumph his offensive head. 
When in the shady boughs, with quivering wings, 
The grasshopper all day continual sings, 
Tlie season when the Dog resumes his reign, 270 
Weakens the nerves of man and bums the brain, 
Then the fat flesh of goats is wholesome food. 
And to the heart the generous wine is good ; 
Then nature tlirough tlie softer sex does move. 
And stimulates the fair to acts of love : 
I'hcn in the shade avoid the mid-day sun, 
Where zephyrs breathe, and living fountains run ; 
There pass the sultry hours with friends aw^y, 
And frolic out in harmless mirth the day ; 
With country catesyour homely table spread, 280 
The goat's n«w milk, and cakes of milk your bt«^4\ 

VOL. I. G 
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Tlie flesh of beeves, vrhich browse the trees, 5 
Nor spare the tender flesh of kids to eat ; [im 
With Byblian wme the mral feast be crown'd ; 
Three parts of water, let the bowl go round. 

Forget not, when Orion firat appears, 
To make your servants thresh the sacred ears ; 
Upon the level floor the harvest lay, 
Where a soft gale may blow the cfaatf away ; 
Then, of your labour to compute the gain, 
Before you All the vessels, mete tiie grain. 
Sweep up the chafij to mslkc your work compl 
The cliaff and straw the ox and mule will eat. 
When in the year's provision yon have laid, 
Take home a single man and servant maid ; 
Among your workmen let this care be show^n 
To one who has no mansion of his own. 
Be sure a sharp-tooth'd cur well fed to keep, 
Your house's guard, while you in safety sleep, 
llic harvest pass'd, and thus by Ceres bless*d, 
Unyoke the beast, and give your servants rest, 

Orion and tlie Pog, each otlier nigh. 
Together mounted to the midnight sky. 
When in the rosy mom Arctums shines, 
Then pluck the clusters from the parent vines 
Forget not next the ripen'd grapes to lay 
Ten nights in air, nor take them in by day ; 
Five more remember, ere the wine is made^ 
To let them lie to mellow in the shade ! 
And in the sixtli briskly yourself employ, 
To cask the gift of Bacchus, sire of joy. 
Next, in the round do not to plough forget, 
When the Seven Virgins and Orion set : 
Tims an advantage always shall appear, 
Ju every iabour of the various year. 
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If o'er your mind prevails the love of gaio^ 
And tempts you to the dangers of the main, 
Yet in her harbour safe the vessel keep. 
When strong Orion chases to the deep 
The Virgin stars ; then the winds war aloud, 520 
And veil the ocean with a sable cloud : 
Then round the bark, already haul'd on shore. 
Lay stones, to fix her when the tempests roar; 
But first forget not well the keel to drain ; 
And draw the pin to save her from the rain : 
Furl the ship's wings, her tackling home convey^ 
And o*er the smoke the well-made rudder lay. 
With patience wait for a propitious gale. 
And a calm season to nnfiirl the sail ; 
Tlien launch tiie swift-wing'd vessel on the main, 
With a fit bnrden to return with gain. 331 

So our poor father toii'd his hours away. 
Careful to live in the unhappy day ; 
lie, foolish Pcrses, spent no time in vain, 
But fled misfortunes through the watery plain -, 
He, from .£olian Cuma, the' ocean pass*d, 
Here in his sable bark arriv'd at last : 
Not far from Helicon he fix'd his race, 
In Ascra's village, miserable place ! 
How comfortless the winter season there ! 340 
And cheerless Ascra is thy smnmer air. 

O Perses, may'st thou ne'er forget thy sire, 
But let thy breast his good example fire : 
The proper business of each season mind ; 
And, O ! be cautions vrhen you trust the wind. 
If large the vessel, and her lading large. 
And if the seas prove faittifiil to their charge, 
Great are your gains ; but, by one evil blast, 
Away your hopes are with yous N^m^oaL^^^AsN^ 
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If, diligent to live from debtors free, /JUMI 

Yon rashly are resolv'd to trade by sc% 
To my uDstnictioiis an attentioii pi^. 
And learn tbe comses of the Hqnid waj : ." 

Though nor to build, nor gmde a sUp I knew^ • 
ril teadi you when the soandi^g oniii to pimijkm 
Once I have cross'd tbe deep, and not belbTO' * 
Nor since, from Anlis to Enboea^i Am% ' 

From Aalb, where the^ assemUed OmefcslaybfliBi^ . 
All arm'd for Troy, for beanteons dames raMnnrtlt 
At Chalcis, there the youth of noUe mlnd^ Ml 
For so their great forefiitber bad eqfoinVI, 
The games decreed, all sacred to the grave 
Of king Amphidanias, the wise and bme; 
A yictor there in song the prise I bore, 
A well-eai'd tripod, to my native shore ; 
Which to the sirred Heliconian Nine 
I offered gratefhl for their gift divine. 
Where with the love of verse I first was fir'd, 
Where by the heavenly maids I was in^HiM; 
To them I owe, to them alone I owe, 370 

What of the seas or of the stars I know ; 
Mine is the power to tell, by them reveai^d. 
The will of Jove, tremendous with bis shield ; 
To them who taoglit me first, to them belong 
The blooming honours of tlie' immortal song. 
When, from the tropic of the summer's smi. 
Full fifty days and nights their coiurse have mn, 
Fearless of danger, for the voy'ge prepare, 
Smooth is the ocean, and serene the air : 
Then you the bark, safe with her freight, may view. 
And {gladsome as the day the joyful crew ; 381 
Unless great Jove, the king of god9, or he, 
Neptane, that shakes t\\e eus^Sn^wcid rules the sea, 
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The two immortal powers on whom the end 
Of mortaby good and bad, alike depend, 
Should jointly or alone their force employ, 
And in a luckless how the ship destroy. 
If, free from snch mischance, the vessel flies 
O'er a calm sea, beneath indulgent skies. 
Let nothing long thee from thy home detain, 390 
But measure, quickly measure back the main. 
Haste your return before the vintage past 
Prevent the* autumnal riiowers and southern blast; 
Or you, too late a penitent, will find 
A ruffled ocean, and unfriendly wind. 
Others there are who choose to hoist the sail^ 
And plough the sea, before a spring-tide gale. 
When first the footsteps of the crow are seen 
Clearly as on the trees the budding green : 
But then, nmy my advice prevail, you'll keep 40O 
Your vessel safe at land, nor trust the deep ; 
Many (surprising weakness of the mind !) 
Tempt all the perils of tlie sea and wind. 
Face death in all the terrors of the main. 
Seeking, the soul of wretched mortals, gain I 
Would'st thou be safe, my cautions be thy guide ; 
TfB sad to perish in the boistrous tide. 
"When for the voy*ge your vessel leaves the shore, 
Trust in her hollow sides not half your store ! 
The less your loss should she return no more : 
With all your stock, how dismal would it be 4\\ 
To have the cargo perish in the sea ! 
A load yon know, too pondrous for the wain, 
Witt crush the axletree, and spoil the grain. 
L.et every action prove a mean confess'd j 
A moderation is in all the best. 






Neit to tBj e<HHMl« u attenlMM pqr, 
> form yonrjndgnsnt for tlw mptU d^. 
Wmo ;o« bam MUilMi'd tlidM ha ywMlftfl 
mw ■!« DHlv* irtien dmAomI 4riM kk p^ 
Witt cMUka-AooH ilie partner rfjiM>B*i' 
WlMmfiftMa«prinpb«feciio«i^m«ta|l»m 




For on her M 
If lUaregood,!! 
HieB form bar m 
A UA of UiM mceecdi the b^pj dolM) -. 
NoTihaBywirfttoBd* hnnent, narfcwi^ii w. 
Vretcted tlM lun condMa^ to dnstfiB (M 
(What maeM ev(ni« Us, what d^fiflf pafail 
Of a hnnitooi mate, amnton dani^ 
That ever bonii with an iDMtiatBflaMe; 
A wife irito leeki to revd oat Hw lUBhta 
Id lamptaoM banqoeU, and in atelta deligMai 
Ah 1 wretched ntoTtal:tlK>iigh in body tttoog, 
Thy conititntioD cannot aerte thee long; 
Old age vexation* shall o'ertake thee loon ; 
Thine ta the even of life before the noon. 

Oblerve in all yon do, and all yon say, 
Regnnl to the immortal gods to pay I 

Fint in your friendihip let yoiir brotber ttl 
So nearly join'd in blood, the gtricteat band ; 
Or iboold another be your heart's ally. 
Let not a fault of tbine dusoWe the tie ; 
Nsr e'er debase the friendship with > lie. 
Should he offensive, or in deed or q)eech, 
Firat in tlKiacrednnioDDialu the breach) 
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To punish him may yoiir resentments tend ; ^hO 
For who more guilty than a faitliless friend ! 
Bat if, repentant of liis breach of trust, 
The selfaccuser thinks your vengeance Jost, 
And humbly begs you would no more complain, 
Sink your resentments, and be friends again ; 
Or the poor wretch, all sorrowful to part. 
Sighs for another friend to ease hb heart. 
Whatever rage your boiling heart sustains, 
Let not the ftce disclose your inward pains. 

Be your companions o*er the social bowl 460 
The few selected, each a virtuous souL 

Never a friend among the wicked go. 
Nor ever join to be the good man's foe. 
When you behold a man by fortune poor. 
Let him not leave with sharp rebukes the door : 
The treasure of the tongue in every cause, 
With moderation ns'd, obtains applause: 
What of another you severely say, 
May amply be returned another day. 

When you are summoned to the public feast, 470 
Go with a willing mind a ready guest ; 
Grudge not the charge, the burden is but small ; 
Good is the custom, and it pleases all. 

When the libation of black wine you bring, 
A morning offering to the heavenly king. 
With hands unclean, if you prefer the pray'r, 
Jove is incens'd, your vows arc lost in air ; 
So all the' immortal powers on whom we call. 
If with polluted hands, are deaf to all. 

When you would have your urine pass away. 
Stand not upright before the eye of day ; 48i 
And scatter not your water as yon go ; 
Nor let it, when you're naked, from you flow % 
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lu either case tb^aa amcnnly tlghf: 
The gods dbterve'alUc« by dajr itid ailbf : 
The man whom we devoiif and wiae mqrcalf 
&)it8 in that act, ot streams agaliiit a mSL 

Whate'er yod dp in amorons dduj^t. 
Be all transacted in liie tell of -oiglbt ; 
And wlien, trassportedf to yoar wiM atabtidB 
You hastd, poUme HO cdosecrated place ; 49i 
Nor seek to taste ber beauties ^^Hien yon part 
From a sad fimendy with a Inafy beart : 
When from te jOyons ftitt yon come tStpsf^ 
In her fiur arms revel the night aiway* 

When to liie rivnlet to batboTyoa ph' 
Whose lucid currents never ceasing flow. 
Ere to dc&ce tlie stream yon leave tiie fanidy 
With the pore limpid waters cleanse eadi liand ; 
Tiien on the lovely snrfiice ^ your look, 500 
And supplicate the guardians of the brook. 
Who in the river thinks himself secure, 
With malice at bis heart, and bands impure, 
Too latfe a penitent, shall find, er^ long, 
By what the gods inflict, bis ntftmess wroflig. 

Wiien to the gods your solemn vovrs yon pay, 
Strictly attend wliile at the feast you stay; 
Nor the black iron to your hands apply. 
From the fresh parts to pare the usc^s dry. 

The bowl, from which yoil the libation pear 
To heaven, profane not in tlie social hour r 511 
Who things devote to vulgar use employ. 
Those men some dreadful vengeance slnll d^troy. 

Never begin to build a mansion seat; 
Unless you're sure to make the work complete ; 
Lc St on the* unfintsh'd roof, high perch'd, the crow 
Croak horrid, and foretel approaching woe« 



Till iD the faol«tl jar to eat, 
d ; nor to it balbe your feet. 
I slothful way hii cbildren rears, 5LC 
;m feeble in thek riper yean. 
r acts eSemimte dugiace 
[>r batbe your body id the place 
ocn bathe ; for time and coatom can 
- beart to acts beneatli > man. 
i-tbe sacred litcs you fix your cyeo, 
in your breast tLe sacrif ce ; 
the god, to whom tlic flames aspire, 
I yoQ severely in his ire. 
le fountains and the setts esteem^ 
ecent acts pollute their stretini. S31 
ecepts keep, fond of a viituoBs unne, 
li loud rqtorts of etil fame, 
ill yon may «>tb ease obtain, 
pression to be borne with pain ; 
you would tbe Doisy clamauis drown,' 
it hard to lay your bnrden down > 
hatever kind, not wholly dies ; 
Jk, and stiengthens as she flies. 
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Ver. 1. I SBAU. first observe tiitt fiie poet "virf 
judiciously begins his instractkuis with « geqMI 
directioii when to sow and to re^i; wfaicft rate is 
contained in the two first lines, bat leQgtheMdili 
the tnuuhtion into seveo. This first maiD pt^ 
cept is ' to reap wlien the Pleaades iIm^ md to 
' plough when they set* 

After this he informs his countrymen in their 
several duties at home and in the fields. For the 
poetical and allegorical meaning of the Pl«nidei^ 
I shall use the words of the scholiast on this 
passage. 

Pleione bore to Atlas seven daughters; the 
names of which we find In the Pboenomena of 
Aratus. Alcyone, Merope, Celceno, Electre, Ste- 
rope, Taygete, and Maia ; but six of which, says 
he, are seen. These being pursued by OrioD, 
who was in love with them, were changed into 
doves, and afterwards placed by Jupiter in the 
Zodiac. Thus much for the fabulous. By Atlas, 
who is said to support the heavens on his shoulders, 
js meant the pole, which divides and determinates 
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i^ keanspbeFesj of wbom tbe PleudeB, or seven 
stMiy and all oltor staES, arQ said to be bora ; be- 
canse, after the sepantioD i^ t|ie benospberes, 
tlN^ appeajre4* Tbensingof thePl«(adesisfroni 
the 9tb of May to tbe JS8d of June; the settmg of 
tbamfroBlbe 8tb of October to the 9tli of De- 
cenber. H^te. What our antfapr means by their 
flisiog ami setting, I have endeavonred to esEplain 
in. my troaelation* 

Ver. 8. This is (s^ys Tsetaes) partly in April 
and partly in May -, which is occasioned by the 
xifltehy of the smto the Pbnades at that time. 
In April he passes throogb Ariesy and m May 
IhlMghTannis; in tiie middle of which sign these 
ftws are pbeed. fknaa^ contrary to'Hetaes^ date 
the rising of these firom the begHming of June ; 
to wkioh motttii qoite tiirongh May, say they, 
the nm passes throngh Tanras and G^nini. 

Yer. its. It is evident from these and other lines^ 
that tfaoiMEh Parses had deiranded his brother of 
his ri|^t, he was soon reduced to want his assist- 
ance. It may not be impertinent here to observe, 
that Hesiod, in several of his moral precepts, bad 
his eye on the present circumstances of bis bro- 
ther; as in the first book, ver. 431, speaking of 
the wicked, 

— — IfiM « drami hit tll^ lidiei iy. 

Ver. 59. The wood that is felled at this time of 
the year may be preserved imputrid; the moisture 
having been dried away by the heat of the wea- 
ther, which renders it finii and durable ; but if 
leUod with the moisture in the trunk or bole^ it 
rots. Tzetz. . 
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Ver. 60. Some think this wis for the siMie tM 
of a mill : if sOy an afi^mnent may be broiigjbt« 
from the invention of miUs, Ibr tiie antiqoicy of 
Hesiod, iKibo does not mention' one in any of Idl 
\¥ritings. 

Ver. 76. On the (iloaghs here rn e n ti w i ^ mih 
Ivyvov xftt «hu^oy, Orsftrins has a leanied' note, 
from the scholiast of Apolhmios Rhodivs; the 
first he and other co m me n t a tors intMrpfeta plongli 
made of a wood that indines,- by natnrey to a 
plough-tail : sajrs one, arafram faad ktAei 4mM* 
^Hdufh et tdimhtm, nolk tgflxmm. 'ntetaea'lakM 
no notice of this passage. See the View. 

Ver. 94. The crane is a very fearfbl and tender 
bird, and soon sensible of cold and heat, and, 
through the weight of its body, easily feels the 
quality of the upper air, while flying; which oe- 
casiou8 her screaming in cold weather, lest slie 
should fall. Tzetz, 

Ver. 114. Hesiod keeps up an ah* of piety qmte 
through his poem, which, as Mr. Addison observes 
in his Essay on the Oeorgit, should be always 
maintained. Tzetzes tells us, Ziv; p^Ooyto; is BsmS 
chns ; and the reason fbr his being joined with 
Ceres, is because they were in Egypt together, 
where they instructed men in the art of tillage 
and planting. It is not unreasonable to imagine 
the poet should invoke Bacchus and Ceres, who 
ale tlie two deities which preside over the harvest 
and the vintage, two great subjects of this book : 
but the learned Grevins has put it out of dispute 
that it is Pluto. Ztv^ ^no^, says he, is the < in- 
fen)al Jupiter,' by ;^doyi» the Greeks meatied 
xiiOcie-;^9moi, *• what is under ground.- This he iU 
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lustrates by many aotborities, and proves XQonoi 
9io» to be 'infernal gods.' We find many in- 
scriptions, continues be, XeONIOIL GEOIS, in 
other places dfo*; xa}ax^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^"* 
cient monuments x^^ £^M**f ' infernal Mer- 
cnry;* because he drives the aouls of the departed 
lo the shades below. ^Sschylns calls Pluto Ztvg 
xiXfiiDtoTwf, ' the Jupiter of the dead ;' and He- 
■iod, likewise, in his Theogony, styles liim ^(0( 
xfioftof ; and the Furies are call/ed by Euripides^ 
xOmsti 9wu ' Infernal goddesses.' Now let us 
examine why Pluto is invoked by the husband*- 
men ; he was believed to be author of all the 
riches which come out of the earth This we 
Imve in a hymn to Pluto ascribed to Orpheus : 

nx^oloT»y ysyetiy P^rivn ^ou^xoi^ ivixvruf* 
* The giver of riches to hamao race in annoal rruiu.' 

and Cicero, de Natura Deorum, thus accounts fer 
It, quod recidant omnia in terras, et oriutUur i 
ttrrist * because all things must be reduced to, 
and arise from, the earth.' Thus £ir GrsBvius ; 
and Valla, in his translation, has took it in the 
same sense : Plutonem, in primis, venerare. 

Ver. 128. £i nXo^ atnoi OT»>^ey OXv/mrio; t^Xov 
oro^oi, is one line in the original ; the construc- 
tion of which is, * if heaven shall afterwards grant 
* you a good end.' The natural interpretation of 
which is, that proper pains may he taken for the 
tillage ; but if an unlucky season should happen, 
the labour of the husbandman is frustrated. 

Ver. 137. After the poet has taught his coun- 
trymen what seasons to plough and f»OHf xci^V*. 
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teaches them ivtet to ftfoU; irfaidi are all tbe 
days ID the winter tropic^ or what the Latins call 
solstice. Erom the setting of Si^tti^ and the 
rising of Eqnosy to the rising of the Pleiades^ 
M'hidh is ftom tlie ei^th degree of Aries to the 
seventh of Canoer, tibe vvmal eqninox begins and 
ends. From the rismg of the Ptdadee, which is 
from the eighth degree of Cancer, to the rising 
of Arctoms and Capriconiyis the summer solstice, 
of one hundred and twenty-lour days. From the 
rising of Arctnnis and Oaprioom, to the setting 
of the Plemdes and Orion, is the aatnmn equinox, 
of fifty-six days. From the setting of thePleifades 
and Orion, to the setting of fiSigitta, and the 
rising of Equus, is the winter-solstice of an 
hnndred days. Tzetz, 

Ver. 164. Gnerins changes the common Latin 
translation of this passage, Mneam $edem, into 
offidnam nerwriam, or ferrariam ; which is appa- 
rently right to idl who understand the author. 
These forges, with the Xix«i, were places always 
open to poor people, where they used to sleep. 
Proclus, in his remarks on this verse, says, < at 
one time in Athens were three hundred and sixty 
of these public places.' 0wxo$ is the same with 
^ofAo? ; in this sense our poet uses it in another 
place : 4>Evytiy h o-xie^v; Svxif;, * fiy tlie open 
houses,' or * shady places :' hence dwxiw signifies 
' to loiter, or gossip, in any place ;* and hence 
SwxM, xadtiloct, and o/a»Xa, become i^onymous. 
Dicsearchus gives this character of the Athenians : 
' A people,' says he, ' mudi inclined to vain prat- 
ing; a lurking, sycophantic crew, very inquisi- 
tive after the a^^drs of other people.' Thus much 
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from Graevius. These places, in one sense, are 
not unlike the tonstritue, or ' barbers' shops' of 
the Romans, where all the idle people assembled; 
which were once remarkable, and are now, in 
several places among ns, for being the rendezvous 
of idle folks. In this sense, Frisius seems to take 
tliis passage : fabrorum Htato focos, nugasque ca- 
lenUSj &c. This same custom of loitering and 
gossiping, at a barber's shop, was notorious too at 
Athens, as we may learn from the Plutus of 
Aristophanes. 

Kai ret Xo^Of y' t|y, vti r* HpcotX««, veXu; 

* By Hercules, I would not beliere ft, if it wai the com* 
men talk among (be idle fellows in the barbers'iho^w.' 

[The last part of this note, from Aristophanes, 
by Mr. Theobald.] 

Ver. 175. Here begins a lively and poetical de- 
scription. The coming of the north wind, the 
effect it has on the land, water, woods, man, and 
beast, is naturally and beautifully painted. Tlie 
iucidents of the sheep, and the virgin, are ridi- 
culed, by Mr. Addison, in his ' Essay on the Geor- 
ge,' as mean. I must beg leave to dissent from 
hat great writer. The representation of tlieir 
omfortable condition serves to enliven the pic- 
ire of the distress of the other creatures, who are 
ore exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
II this is carried on with gi-eat judgment : the 
et goes not out of the country for images ; he 
Is us not of the havoc that is made in towns by 
rms. That of the |^olyp\i« i& ^ h^t^ Y^^'^^'t 



I not fureiii;n to a rural UMHII^H 
tioii. VBllaBnd Frisiu diffcr^io their nainei oi' ttlM 
manthi onevill liave it ta Im; Derember, and 
the other January : be it either of whidi, it ia 
plaiu from beoce it was the oionth in which tba 
Qrecka ceiebrsteil the fea^l of Bbcc1iii3> Neiiod 
^Is il AiitBiii", from oue of the uauies of tlial 
deity. 

Ver. 903. Tlie oriBiinal, which I have translated 
' Polypui," from the esample of every Ijftin ver- 
lion and commeDtatar, is avorto;, which signiGeK 
any tliine that is ' bonelesi.' The scholiast telU 
an, from Pliny, iHiokix. tlie polypus in theievere 
winter scatous kee|iB in his cave, and i^ws hit 
feet thron^h hnnger] and Tzetzea says, many of 
them have been found with maimed feet, ^vm 
time accounts, we may reasonably conclude what 
Hesiad calls aisrco;, to be ttie same iisli. 

Ver. *15 Here ia a description of the old Gre- 
cian habit for men in winter. The aof) tiinie a 
an under garment, tlie other a sort of a hiose coat 
to wrap round ttie body, which he iafarms yon 
how to make. The warp is that part of the 
loom, when set, which the shuttlM goe« throogb ; 
the woof is the thread which comes from Iha 
shnttle in weaving. To k eep the neck warm, he 
advises to tlirovrtbe skin of some beast acroiis (he 
shonlders: the covering for tiie head was a thick 
cap, which came quite over the ears. From bii 
mentioning nothing else in particular, we may 
imagine theshoea ronipleted tlie dreas. Le Clerc, 
on this phice, merrily observes, that the enmest 
direclioa* for niaking tlie wiatei'-dress, savonr 
very much of old «;e ia the. ^oel ■. Vivil t nuut bcj 
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l^ve to remark, that some allowance is to bo. 
made for tlie bad elime of his country ^ of which 
-we find himself giving a wretdied character. 

Ver. fSS Hence we may learn the opinion of 
the ancients concenpng the dew. Says Tzetzes, 
a cloud .contracted from hnmid Taponni exte- 
noatea into wind : if the vapoars are tliin, they 
descend into dew; bnt if thick^ they condense 
apd ikll into nun. I sliall recommend to those 
who would inform themselves better in the nature 
«f these bodies, and how they act on each other, 
Dr. Woodward*8 * Natural History of tiie Earth;' 
in the third part of which' these subjects are ju- 
diciously treated of. 

Ver. S44. The reason the scholiast gives for 
stinting the provender of the oxen at this time, is, 
becaoSfC tlie days are at the shortest ; therefore 
they are not kept so much to labour as in some 
other parts of the year, but they sleep most of 
their time away, and therefore are recniited by 
rest The case is not the same witii tlie husband- 
men ; their labour is not lessened, and they require 
the more food, the more rigorous the weatlier. 

Ver. 250. The setting of the Pleiades is from 
the 8th of October to the 9tli of December. Thr 
winter-solstice continues an hundred days after ; 
and, according to the poet, Arcturus rises sixty 
days after the winter-solstice. The use of prun- 
ing the vines at this time must be to cut off the 
leaves which shade the grapes from the sun. 

Ver. «55. ITie poet calls it ?ray5*o»o? x«^«^wy, 
alluding to the story of Progne and Phiiomcia, 
the daughters of Pandion, king of Athens ; tiie 
latter of which was married tKi't^x^ws^Vwx'i, v^s. 
VOL, I, \\ 
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^riirace, who was in love with her sister Prog 
whom he debauched, and afterwards cut out 1 
tongue. Tiie story is told at krge by Ovid^ 
Ins *■ Metamorphoses,' book vi. 

Ver. 266. The Greek word, which I hs 
translated snails, is f r^eoixo^, wlndi literally sig 
fus any animal that carries its house about w 
it. Tiic poet here says, < it is time to begin 
Iiarvest when tlie ground is so excessive hot, t 
Ihe Lnail, or ^tr^totxo;, cannot bear it.' 

Ver. 269. It is remarkable, that Virgil, and oti 
'iJ^\\n poets, generally use the epithet rawa 
ficada ; whereas the Greeks describe the T«T7t{ 
ft musical creature, — ^TiT7tyof iw« royi f ign^ov ai 
Throe. Idyl. 1. * You sing sweeter than a grs 
hopper,' 

()t» ScyiSfittfv cv'AXfOVy 
QXiyiiv if 9C-0V vtWMtimff 

AnacreoH. 

I ' Grauhopper, we bail thee bleM'd« 

In ihy lofty shady nest, 
Happy, merry, as a king, 
Sipping (lew, yoa sip and sing.' 

We have a fuller description of this creature 
' the shield of Hercules : 

Tbe ^enson wlien the grapshopper began 
To welcome with his song the sammer sun; 
Wiih his black wings he flies tbe melting day 
Biiieriih the shade, his scat a verdant spray ; 
^le enrly ^- itb the mnrn exerts his voice, 
Ilim liiorial:' ln'tr, and as they hear rejoice; 
All d-iy they beai iiim firom bis cool retreat; 
The tender dew his drmk, the dew his meat. 



ti 
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I imist here take notice, that the grasshopper, in 
tii6 originaly is rrx.^'^* titU^, 

The Grreek poets, agreeing thus in their de- 
scription of this creature, give me reason to be- 
ttere tiie common translation of this word into 
ektida is fidse. Henry Stephens, and others, give 
m an account of the cicada^ and acketa, the latter 
of which, say they, is the singer. 

Tbe.ibllowing collection, concerning this crea- 
ture, by Mr. Theobald. The yixira Ttvh(y or 
* mnle singing grasshopper,* has such properties 
•scribed to it, by the ancients, as ought to leave iis 
greatly in doubt, whether it could T>e the same ani- 
mal which we now call by that name. I will subjoin 
what I have mc^ with in autliors concerning it, 
and think the contents of snch extracts may stand 
for reasons. Hesiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, Aris- 
tophanes, &c. all concur to celebrate tlie sweetness 
of its note : and the old scholiast upon Aristopha- 
nes particnhirly acquaints us, tliat the Atlicnians, 
of the most early times, wore golden grasshoppers 
in their hair; because, being a musical animal, it 
was sacred to Apollo, who v^'as one of their tutelar 
deities. I can remember but a single passage that 
contains any thing spoken in derogation of the me- 
lody of the TCT7i|, and that is from Simonides, as 
qnoted by Atbeneus. Tava/tx(7£otTcT7i>«;, Lib. xv. 
cap. 8. Casaubon renders it, Quam cicada mo- 
dartan neacue ; and tells us, that the TtTliyt; here 
stand for bad poets, or bad siugers. The utmost 
taleut, I tliink, of our grasshoppers now known, Is 
an acute, but not over-grateftii, chirping. 

^lian,in particular, de AnimaL instances, among 
the preferences tliat nature gives to Uic ipale sex 
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in animals, the aiDgiiu: of tiie male gnuwhoppcra : 
and, in another place, he seems to rank them with 
liirds; for all thie other birds that are Tocal (says 
lie) express their somid, like man, with tlie mouth; 
'hvit the tone o^ the fiiil is by the Tefberatioa of 
a little membrane about the Widb. 

Aristotle doea not give as much light npoo the 
Question {he si^a ira^i ^wwv, Mb. t. there 9re two 
aorts of T(r7tyfc, a larger and a smaller sort ; that 
■the large and Yocalspeqes were called »x*^''*) ^i^ 
the small nrliywrn-, and subjoiBS, that no mliyic 
are to be fomid^ where no trees are ; a point that 
ivill presently iall onder consideration. 

But we learft something further from ^lian, de 
Animal, lib. sii. that tliese rtrhyic were not only 
/nore vocal than what are now met witli, but of 
a size big enough to be sold for food : that there 
was likewise a sea-grasshopper (if we are to call it 
so) of the bigness of a small crab or cray-fiisb, 
^hich made some noise whenever it was taken, 
lib. xiiL These, indeed, were seldom made use oi 
for food, by reason of a- singular superstition : for 
the Serephians paid them such nncommon ho- 
mage, as to bury, and weep over, any of them 
which died, because they esteemed them sacred to 
jPerseus, the son of Jupiter. There is another 
circumstance, asserted by a number of authors, in 
which the nrltyts differed from our grasshoppers ; 
and that is, of their sitting and singing in trees. 
It is evident, says Enstathins, ad Iliad, iii. that 
tlie mliytg sing aloft ; for a great part of their 
songs come from the branches of trees, and not 
from the ground* This necessonV; \)v\tk^^ \»fc \» 
rettjember (^says be) that symboVvcaX ^^«^X«(iv&%^ 
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wlikill n CQftifB pirioce fecnt to Irii ttMBflUfSy* ttat 
ImwvM tankelMt y««9iyi( d^g ok the grovBd ^ 
Mmii^ ilwt toiMM iMt-^knvb iMlrtretty anil 
1^ iMr toHMky ivlnte. AiMotlt vi^e^piim*^, 
iliiBenMrli0flri^'i»0ivpif, bothifBooM tliiiex- 
pnmbmf birt aterlbe k to ^flm^t pcnMw : and 

IMrtidittd' ywrite lite' it: nor did th«ie mltyte 

ofllwIHDMMWtrtM: AnHkilMyteUieMtran, 
ftflA AMtoft dh**:^ MMtllMi the «tt94 atttfaig 
«VfM fl* gfMta Inm^I* 9^ the lloiAiiMnf pitcb- 
tno; ttMlIMttMtiyiiiaBdtlMrtiliitikitaiMdiatdy 
MMl, gb«i n e^Hbol albidilv to ho Mrtklg 
ik tibe ouCy iwmmvf v^ft^n* 

I«lt|f. MOtli^ c fa c iupi t t iieo , ih UVUdi tiie 
ti4iyi( alM diffitodihnta oitf gftMhoirpenyky disr 
oan oiilf Mp olid ik% Qgiitly^tfteotlMrieeni to' 
feMeli*d«t>^werdf%faglik«Ui^ MSIm(ilf 
AiUmAMlb, v.)^fiv«i tts ni«r« than a aoipiciOn of 
thli;or UHk m a fCiy rkleolow itoi^iif he did 
IMtbellefeit. He begfaw witt m fonniB g m, dat 
the tnfkftff both of ttiegiimi and Laeri, if they 
were noMnred oot of their own coninet into the 
other^ bedune entiirely nmte ; a change, d»t na- 
ture only conld accoant for. He tnliiioiiis to this, 
that at Rh^giani and Loeri are leparated by a 
■man lito*, thoo|^ the diitanee from bank to bank 
wat not, atmoel^ idiote «a acare% bteadth, these 
n^fliytt umm §^ over {^ imwtfm\mt)t$ the opposite 
bonk, PaaMnh»tHXMiii^ii;(who|ifotaatiienai&e 
of tut rifer, « Caeeinni'X puts a dilfennt tnnr 
apon the story of these memorable nrhytep that 
those on the side of Locrr were at ahrUl aa an^ 
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whatever, but that none of those within the 
i torics of Rhegiiiiu were ever vocal. So inu 

grasslioppers. I tlioujisht what is mention< 
our poet, concerning the sweetness of their 
and their perching on trees, might make tht 
necessary. 

Ver. 284. The scholiast tells ns, this wiiM 
its name from a country in Thrace abouidiiij 
fine wines. Armentdas is of the same op 
and Rpicharmus says it is so called from tfai 
lian hills. This is mentioned in the catalo] 
wines which Pbilinus gives uS ; viz. the Ja 
Chian, Thasian, Byblian, and Meudsan. 
critus, in his fourteenth Idyllinm, calls it tb 
flavoured Bybliao. Le Clcrc. 

Ver. iS85. The Greeks never accustomed 
selves to diiok their wine unmixed. When 
1^ ses parted from Calypso, Homer tells us, hi 

j{ with him * one vessel of vnne, and anothei 

1 : one of water.* Meander says, tc«; v^arog, 

■if [ tytt fjioyoVf ' three of water, and but one of 

:*> Barnes's Homer. In the fourth book of th 

we iind Agamemnon complimenting Idoi 
\ in this manner : 

Though all Ike rest with etatvd rules we bound, 
I'uuiixM, uiiDieasurM, arc tby gublets crowa'd. 

P. 

Ver. 992, This at first seems absurd, to 

^ ' to sweep up the chaff after tliey had thresh 

"l a place where the wind blowed it away; 

\ are to take notice, that the time for thres 

^ when a soft gale blows, sufficient only to s< 

t/je chaff from the corn. 
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' Xw^SOfU At Um bvrineM of agriddtiire h to 
be anded ftom ^» naa§ woAmt&ag of tba 

^netpCAnstiirQi.; wliBBlt«(qptinitttlie«ir«iiiii9 
fliefiBfiamtobtpnuMdy and ¥rlM»i&tli6iiiorn^ 
Sif tiMfnyei *re to be gatiieKd. Tfai^ accord-: 
apf ta tbei«Mierty li MBMtiBie eftnr tbe ninUi of 



Teb AS. Hen the poet andi tbe kbdBva of tbe 

C^ ■• ftr etU feletes to Ibebnrvett «Bd tiie viiH 
t eoaeladlif widi bit tint nutraeCloD Ibooded 
. Ml the Mttiiig ef tbe Pkudei. Fortheetoryof 
OiiaB9«he WMoiuvigedintoaeoaittthitiibiiy and 
tbe Pleaakfy' lOdkostbeMteto ttieffanit line of 
Ibiiboekw . 

Yer, 316. Tbe directioiii ftr tEbe nte ge m enf 
^ the veaiela^ to banl tbem ota iboit^ to block 
them rouad whb ttolMte^ to keep them ateedy, td 
dnim tba keeltte. and tite pertknlar initnictioiis 
Ar tbe toyage^^ abow their ibipa not to have been 
very .huge, nor their conunerce very extensive. 
The kurgcet man of war, mentioned Irf Homer, in 
:Uie Qtedan fleet, carrynig bvl onehoMlced and 
twenty men* 

Yer. 53d. Tbe JBofian irietf took their name 
ikomMohm tbehr kingy who waa e great mathe> 
matictan for his time, and skilfhl in maiine aflkirs/ 
lor wUish he was afterwards called < God of Uie 
Windk' 7Wls«f« It is not uriikely that Hesiod 
oied this epithet £oli«n^ to distingnUi this city 
where his &tlier lived, fivm Cnma in Italyy fii-^ 
asons for tbe birth of the sybil of that name. 

Yer. 539* Ascnr is nmantaioona .and windy^ 
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>\hcrc tlie 8U0W that is on the mountaiiu 
uiclts, aud overflows the country * Tzetzea. 

Ver. 356. When we consider this positive de- 
claration of bis travels^ which seems (as I observecf 
before) as if he designed to prevent ndstakeSy 
that Boeotia and Eabcea- are both istands, we 
not in tlie least dispute hb being a Bcetftian bora. 

Ver. ^5. The honour here paid to poatry , i% 
very great ; for we find the tripod tlie reward onl^ 
of great and considerable actions. Agamemnoii, 
in the eighth book of the Iliad, seeing lire gallaiit 
and wonderful exploits of Teucer, promisti, if' 
tliey take Troy, to give him a tripod as tlie meed-' 
of his valour ; and, among other things, the tripod^ 
is offered to Achilles, to regain his friendship, when- 
he had left the field. 

Pausanias, book v. gives us an account of the- 
funeral games in honour of Pelias ; viz. the eha-^ 
riot-race, the qnoiting, the discus, the boxing with- 
tiie caestns, &c. where Jason, Peleus, and other 
Iieroes of the age, contended, and the victor m 
each bad a tripod for his reward. 

Tripods were for various uses ; some were con«- 
secrated to the service of religion ; some used as 
seats, some as tables, and some as ornaments ; 
they were supported on three feet, with liandles to 
their sides. 

Ver. 583. Neptune is called * Earthsbaker,' be- 
cause water, according to the opinion of the an- 
cients, is the cause of earthquakes. Tzetzes, Here 
the names of Jupiter and Neptune can be used 
Avith no otlier but a physical meaning, that is, for 
ihc air and the sea; so that the ends of mariners 
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» Md liie wom% leam to Ini fi«Mib|sr 
▲ MM at lUrty ii Mlrtii^ W ilniig hr 
gndlpgM eter he-am Iw ; Mftr «t IcMl' 
■tm bte to M«fartfr1ii»6a% dbln. A 
irf fiftjM cttoti ftetii fnm tlie «m of hop 
nl^'witlioilt injr tinetare'tff tlie taapar af 
Smt bmb : ft iNPodent fan^baiid.- dMnferfiL mmf 
t ker BiiiMlMflordiiig to hit oiPtt : ibr this fmk 
ho wmM have hor a virgm ; knowhig likewito' 
: the iiDpreaston a woman receives fitMB a Iht^ 
t ii net eaiUjr erased. 

W. 47 4b Heetor naes atanost Ibe same werii»' 
rhich the precept is hud down : 

AjofMM. 11. H. 

•n aflnid to poor Ubmioiis of Utek whM to low witi 
Htod band*.* 

quote tfaky as I have other passages vHth the 
e view, only to show tliat die same custom war 
I sacred in the time of tlie Trojan wars, ac- 
ting to Homer, as in the days of Uesiod. 
^er. 480: Some of the commentators, and Tietaea 
mg tlie rest, would persuade us, that the poet 
a secret meaning in each of these superstitious 
eepts, and that they are not to be took literally^- 
are so many allegories. In answer to them^ 
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we may as well ima^e all the Talmud and £| 
tiiMt lawi to be tiie mme. Tbe; lui^itOBV 
hare »aiil, that tliC port noiiid nal have os ji 
toirarda the sun, for fear we nlioald hart oar ^ 
I koaw Dot whetlier these ami tbe followinfc tf 
ccpta Bavonr niDst of tlie age of the poet, or oT 
part's old age. 

Ver. 493. ThU doubtless it « part of tbe R^ 
stiiioD of the age, though the sdioliait would | 
tu a physical rcaion for nbstinelicc at that H 
which is, lest the nielanchoiy of tite mind lb 
affect the fruit of the enjoyment. Indeed, 
next linei seem to favonr this conjecture ; : 
perhaps Hie poet Eudeavnured, while he via*'. 
ine down a religious precept, to 
pliilosophy. 

Ver. sao. These verses arc rtjetted by PliitM 
whose authority Prnclus UKtkes use of, as Dofj 
our poet. Galttiu. 
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BOOK UV. 

I 



THE AROUttidrr. 

THE POM ken dJuimniilMw bo(idagr> firo« ollMn» and what 
«9 pnpilfcMi;* and wkal not, ftf dUftreot Works; and cob- 
«ladaa wkk • riMwt reeonoMOdatloa of reUlM and mus- 
fifty. 

t ■ u r 



YooB rtnriBti to • Joit obaenranoe tnia 
Of dqpty at betTen mmI bwnm ritei oHub ; 
tinat ioTe with wiidoiii o'er the year pre^des, 
DirectB tlie saasonsy and the momeDta gaides. 

Of eveiy monthy the most propitkms day, 1 
The thiitiethy ebooie jrour labours to tonrey ; \ 
And the doe waget to yoor senranta pay. y 

* The praeepu laid down in this book, concerning the dlf* 
feroM* of days, Arom tbe motion of tbe moon, aeem to be 
f^nnded paAly on nalnre, and partly on the taprnthion of tlie 
timae in wfakb Ibcy ^yere wriL Tbe wliole b bat a sort of an 
almanack bi vane, and afbnb littk room Ibr-poetry. Ooir 
amber, i tlibik, km jii mbied hia days too neKligenily togetlier ; 
which cottflMlon, Valia, in Us tranaUtioo, has pierented by 
rauffinf the di^ fai proper raooeniea; a iibcrty I was fearfoi 
to take, « a tnmlator, beeaasa almoit every Ibie must have 
been traaapoaed firom the origtaMl dispaaMoa. I have, there- 
fura, al the end of the nolei, dnnr»a taUe of Days in th^ 
sncoMvt order. 
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The first of ofwy «(MHi» we menA deM,' 
Alike the fovth thffoaghmit Hntytmt ettieeiii'; 
And Id the ieveath A|Mllo lAe adony' 1 

In which Ae goldn fgdlatii Wnie 
Two days Meeeadii^; tlm esind 3fMr teei| 
Unintemipted in yoir vfMi iJUnj 
Nor in the next two dm, bnt owB^'ddqr ' 
The work hi hnid» tiR Mn«M of tiM diQf, 
WHICH vOKT wvmm we jpiwpiiiODi MOTy 
To reap the ebm, tte tvvdMi to riwor the Ibid ; 
And dien heboid, wilfa her hidvtiilMi tnlb, 
The ant, wIm reptile^ gather in the gnhi; 
Then yon noy iee ntpended hi the itt^ 1 

The carefhl spidcAr hh domito prepare ; 
And whHe the ardit spins the cobweh-dofoey' 
The matroli cheerfol plies the loom at home. 
Forget not in the thirteenth to refrsih 
From sowing, lest year work shooM prore hi tail 
Though then the grain may find a barren soil/ 
The day is gratefhl to the planterli toS* 
Not BO the siatleenth to the phmter's care; 
A day nnlncky to the new-born Mr, 
Alike anhappy to the married then ; 
A day propitioas to the birth of men : 
The sixth, the same both to the man and maid ; 
Then secret vows are made, and nymphs betray*! 
The fair by soothing words are captives led } 
The gossip's tale is told, detraction spread ; 
The kid to castrate, and the ram. We hold 
Propitious now ; alike to pen the Ibid. 
Geld in the eighth the goat, and lowing steer; 
Nor in the twellth to ^Id the mole-colt fear. 
The ofispring male bora in the twentieth prise, 
Tis a great day, he shall be early wise. 



mm ^^i^m tbt <iwtei1h w mm i 
tlMi tnifa Hm MHto obiM^knf to jimt Ivadh 
And toMh IIm Mfnii^i «■« Ih» Im4^ QMHBMid; 
Tben«iitojft»M«iiitog 

And the ^i^rtii di^ mgtkm aa iiqMi c«r»> 
ThcB, thw> he ci > ^ B n iip( W t jn lU y— y ^ifi^ 59 
Woeif oMMriicitod imi% sttilid Iw dwib 
When, w wlii to to^.€lMiinft ^ring^ IM^ 
yooiied;.»»th»jiQngBMhiylMidheni^ 
Bt ftrrt ol|Mni» ihe ftillMrrA leee that )||^ 

'jm6 DiUi'ei .cvniB|f nMstb jnnr flve mmimml: 
DijiB ftH/rf irinhto, ipid itfltliei dire « 
JTor 1h«a4lieM» take their nnnd, 4ift Mid, 
Aiid hi9p' th^ WiMce en the pe^JM^ head. 
fn the lef enteenth ptejwtte the teiei ieer ; 60 
And then ct Gene tfamh. the anmd ■tore; 
In the seme day, and when the tUnher^ (ood^ 
iPell, Ihr the bifidpoet and the ah^, the wood. 
The veiael, ra^Ksring by the aea and 
Banrey all O'er, and hi the ^Mvdi repair. 
In the mneteehth tie better to ddi^ 
Tltt afternoon, the bonneis of the <hqr* 
Unintenipted ja the nhith prnine 
The work hi hand, a dqr propltioat%aail^; 
Theniielvea the pfaHitini^niqperoni fiMn en^^y ; 
Toeitheriex,hibMi,aday of Joy: 71 

The twenty-nintfi it best, obaenre the nle. 
Known bat to few, to yoke the ox and nale; 
TIs proper then to yoke the flymg steed; 
But few, ah»! these wholesome tmtfas can read; 



Ua WORM AND BATl." 

Then yoD ma; fill Ae euk, nor AH En nfa 
Then draw the swift ship to the «sble nd 
To pierce Hie eaik till the fourleendi ddl 
or all moit nacred next tfae twentieth day 
After the twentieth day ftv of the refit 
We sacred deem, of lint tbe mom is best 

Ttieseare the daya of which the' obiem 
Bring ereat advantage to Ok race of man 
TJie rest lunanrd indiffercut pass awa;, 
And nought iniporliuit marks tlie vulgar d 
Some one commend, and wnie another pn 
lint inoKt by ^ess, for few are wise in dv 
One crnel as a stepnolher vc find. 
And one a> an indul|;ent mother kind. 

O happy moHalt happy he, and bless'd, 
Whose widdom here is by his act* confesi^ 
Wlio lives all blameless to hnmortal eyei. 
Who prudently consults the nnguno. 
Nor by tmnncrcuiian works his neie^hhoar] 
Nor ever gives him reason to complain. 



\ 



NOTES 

jniRD bo6k of tiib works and oats. 



Ver. 1. That |t» leatch tbem bow to distiiigouh 
Incky days from otiier* It was eostofluury among 
thi^ Romaot to hang «p tabka, whereiii.tiie forta- 
nate and oiferlmHite 4tagri were amrked, aa appean 
finom Petnmim^ chap. 30. JLe Ciitre, 

Ver. a. JovjB may be lai^ to pffotiile over the 
year, oatiirMlyy from the motioA of the celeBtiai bo- 
diet^joi the bcftvepu^ pr, religioariyy from bU divine 
admibiitimtioii. 

Ter. lb. Tieties epdeavoma . to aoeonnt for 
Apollo being bom in the seventfi day, by arga- 
meots from mtautf anlong him the tame with the 
sun i wbieb ttrpr Valla faaa.nm into in bit transki- 
tion. The ndatake ia veiy pbdn, if we have re- 
coune to the Tbeogony ; wbeff« tbe poet makes 
Latona briof forth ApoUo, and Artemis or Diana, 
to Jove; and m the aame poem nukea the sun and 
moon spring from Thia and Hyperion : Hesiod 
therefore meaned it no othenrise than the birth- 
day of one of their imaginary gods. He tells us 
also the first, fourth, and tweotietfa, <tf every month 
^e holidays;. Hmt he.givea as no reaion for their 



lit finBt OH TBB woBu Awn un. 
beingM. If«coqjecltir«iBif bealknrc^Ifli 
it Dot tmlike^ bat dw finl ma; ba Aa ft«t if 1 
□en moon ; irtuch dajr km liwajt InU MCMI 
the Jem : in wUch the paople CMMd Awi ti 
MM. * When wll Hie ww vooa be |Ma, iMl 
ma; >el] corn ^ Amw, dip. .vH. nr. 5^ tat. 
Ckrc wiU not ellow •■(n.^Mf here t* ta P taM 
yet tlM HOM critic tolb m, ftm DtatgifawR 
Tioa, that the Oriental*, m wdl ■■ Ifa* «Mti 
cient Oreaki, wot bj Ok bmar HMt^ id| 
tbey ckMed with the UrtiMh dij. 

Ver, 18. The poet hcKMakee Ihant wi' 
ipider NaHbh oTtte 4^}- BBtfWWMTteM 
of ofii^ that A* Ht w ■ arctMn civMl 
dMKliM Ihn aMsaa iff the iHaO^ mStd 



toetefteiikfl 



of HMlhHariheBwoii,aBd o 

Vv. H. HahawdMB and FrjWna tdl i^l 
mong ta WW at ildi tiBe of ^ hnwr Boatl^ 
rame of tbe dcesuve moutnre, wUefa ta bBi 
to tbe eoHMeed, and advaiMagMn* to pbatk , 
Jointed. 

Ver. $«. 1 trawUte it, ' the feathei'd nee 
fl;,' to dktingiQdi what kind of aognry the ] 
meant. Taetaei tell* iw, two cnnn, tbe lnd( 
or kni2i.fidier, tlie daA-colour'd betn, a d 
tartle, and a iwallow, Ac. «i« Inan^iidooB ; 
peacock, and Mch tnidi at do no miniMef, ai 
doni. I HippoM! be doei not ptoce the tnrtl 
one t)t tbe miichievoni kind, bnt wonid bave 
■BialbrtnDe be in aeeing bnt one, 

V«r. fiO. He advises to tbreah die com al 
lime of llio f(A moon, becmw tl» tn u drier 
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it«llmrti»ei; MidtlieGonilfait fa sacked, or put 

71 !■ ¥MselS| while dry, will keep tiie looser; but 
Hm gmiD fanefat^'U wiD soon gnnr noiildy and 



la tin piecedingbeok, the poet telfa OS the pro. 
peraMmth to ftO wood In ; and ip ttds^llbe proper 
dtay eTtfae UMMidL MOmieikmtmiFrUbu. 

▼er. 91. It fa worth ohiervfaii^ that the poet 
b^M and ends hb peon with piety tojvaids the 
fods ;)the only wagr to aake onrtelfeB aeceptable 
towhoniysajaheyfahgr^dheihiBtofeBfMm} and, 
to «ie the phrase of Scrip Cnr e^ by * eaebewing 



roL, T. 



OBSERVATIONS 

I 

ON TBI 
A'NCIENT GREEK MOKTH. 



I BELIEVE H will be necessaryy for the bet 
tuiderstandiDg tbe following table, to set in a ck 
%ht tlie ancient Greek month, a» we may reaK 
ably coenlade it stood in the days of Hesiod ; oi 
fining ourselves to the last book of his * Works a 
Days/ 

The poet makes the month contain thirty da^ 
wliicb thirty days he divides into three parts : t 
first he calls ig-afjinu, or t^a(x(ytxj (xwosf in the gei 
tive case, because of some other word whidi 
eomtnonly joined requiring it to be of that cas 
the root of which, £r»Jf>t* or traw, signifies * I ere< 
I set up, I settle,' &c. and Henry Stephens intc 
prcts the words t^-a^tw /u,^vo;, ineunie mensey ti 
entrance of the montli, in which sense the po 
uses them ; which entrance is the first decade, 
first ten days. The second he calls fxf<ruvro^f whi 
is irom p.£<7ou;, * I am in the midst/ meaning t 
middle decade of the month. The third part 
calls vpSovovTti;, from <p5ivu;, which is from (f9iw, or ^9 
'I waste away,' meaning the decline^ or last < 
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cade of the month. Soraetunes these worcb arcr 
used in the nominatiYe case. 

Before I leave these remarks, I diall show tber 
manner of expression of one di^ in each decade; 
from the last book of our poet, which will give 9 
clear idea of all. • 

"Ellin V n /uuoro^i fAoh* cMitft^ofo; tn ^ivTMrm 

Vcr. 18. 

' The middle ilxtli is improfittble to i^anfB.' 
That is, the sixth day of the middle decade^ 

Tdlft^* oXcvdoi ^avihf d* vaf/uim rt, 

Ter. 3S. 

* Keep in yonr mind to shnn the foorth of the en* 
trance and end' of the month. That is, the ibnrth 
of the entrance or first decade, and the fourth of 
the end or last decade. 

It is^ proper tor observe, tint those diays which 
are bhmks, are- by oar poet called ind^erent days,- 
days of no importance, either good or bad. It is 
likewise remarkable, that he makes some days 
both holidays and working days, as the fourth, 
fourteenth, and twentieth; bn^ to clear this, Le 
Clerc tells ns, from our learned countryman, Sel- 
den, that ii^y nfAao, though literally a < holiday," 
does not always signify a festival, but often a day 
propitious to OS in our undertakiiq^s. 






A TABLE 

or Tin 
ANOSNT GREEK MONTH. 

AS IN THE JJLVt BOOK OF TKK WORKS A^B BAVp 

OF aKtIOD. \L 



DBCAOII. 

* .1 ■■' 



1. Day of Decade i. Holidiy. 



. » 



■j> « 



5. 

4. HoUdqr. Prepitkaa for aMiHige^* 

repatriqgiliips. A day of twwiblgfc 

5. In wfaidi the ftoriea take tbcir nHaid. 

6. Unhapiiy for the iMJrtli of womea _ 

for tiie Virth of flueb, for geldins. Ilia kWj 
and the ram, and for pcPBing the ihoep, -, 

7. The buHi-day of Apollo. A boUday. ^ , 

8. Geld the goat and the steer. , ' . 

9. Propitioiu quite ihroiigli. Happy for ilba 

birth of both lexea. A day to plant in. 
10. Propitious to the birth of men. 

DECADE II. 

1, Day of Decade ii. or 11th of the month. To 
resp. 
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9. ForwMMn to pIsrIlMlooB; ftr the men to 
4kMr tkedwepy and geld tbe vrie. 

5. A day to plMrt toy and not to tow* 

4b PioiiitiowibrtiMbirtiiofwcineD. Braakthe 
vole aod tlit ox, Taodk jov dog and your 
flbeep to know yoo. Pimo tiM cask. A 
bolid^y. 

A- 

6. A day oidadEy for tke a Mni nga and birtii of 

woawn. pfopitioaa Ibr tte Urth of men, 
ond.to plant 
IT. TlvQ^ Hie con, and ^ the wood. 

"a * . * 

$• liodpest^ Oe aftnnoon. 
10. Bappy ftr tlie Jyirtfa of men. Moat propitiow) 
In tbe mormng. Aholidiqrv 

DBCAQB lU. 

. pL Day of Decade m. .or !^ of the month. 

i. • 

. & 
7. 

i 

9. Yoke tbe ox, the mole, and the lione. JFill 
the TesselR. Launch the ship. 
10. Look over the bmineM of the whole month ; 
and pay the servants their wages. 

TkoM dti^ wkiehpre adl^ Mid^ ia *h€ Table, 
ar$ m the orignul^ n^ n{M^* 
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SECTION I. The Introductum, 

^ow we have gone through the ' Works 
Pays/ it may possibly contribute in some def 
to the profit and delight of the. reader, to tali 
view of tlie poem as we have it delivered dowi 
lis. I shall first consider it as an ancient pit 
and, in that light, enter into the merit and est* 
that it reasonably obtained among tlie anciei 
the authors who have been lavish in tlieir comn 
<lations of it are many ; the greatest of the 
man writers in prose, Cicero, has more than i 
expressed his admii-ation for tlie system of m 
hty contained in it ; and the deference the gres 
Latin poet has paid to it, I shall show in my c 
parison of the Works and Days with the L 
Georgic ; nor is the encomium paid by Ovid tc 
poet to be passed over. 

five et Ascritus, dum mustis vva tunicbit, 
Vum cadet incurvd sake rcsecta Ceres, 

While swelling clusters shall the vintage stain. 
And Cer«s with rich crops shall bless the plain, 
Xbe* yiscrsuan bard shall in his verse remain. 

IL'.e^. XV. Boo 
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And Justin Martyr', one of the most learned 
iathers in the Christian chnreh, extob the Works 
and Days of onr poet, while he expresses his dis- 
like to the Theogony. 

Sect. ii. Of the first Book, 

The. reason why our poet addresses.'to Perses, I 
bave showed in my notes : while he directs him- 
'Self to liis brother, he instmcts his countrymen 
in all that is useful to know for the regulating 
their conduct, both in the business of agriculture, 
and iu their behaviour to each other. He gives 
us an account of the first ages, according to the 
•common received notion among the Gentiles. 
The story of Pandora has all the embellishments 
of poetry which we can find in Ovid, with a clearer 
moral -thEui is generally in the fables of that poet. 
His system of morality is calculated so perfectly 
for the good of sodety, that there is scarcely any 
precept omitted that could be properly tlioiight 
jof on that occasion. There is not one of the ten 
4;onimandments of Moses, which relates to our 
moral duty to each other, that is not strongly re- 
commended by our poet; nor is it enough, he 
thinks, to be observant of what the civil govern- 
ment would oblige you to : but to prove yourself 
a good man, you must have such virtues as no hu- 
man laws require of you, as those of temperance, 
generosity, ^c. These rules are laid down in a 
most proper manner to captivate the reader ; here 
the beauties of poetry and the force of reason 
.combine Xo make him in love with morality. The 

* lu hi* Meon4 ' DUcDone or cofaortation to the Qreekeu' 
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poet tells US what effect vre are reasonably to ex- 
pect from such virtues and vices as he mentions: 
vrhich doctrines are not always to be taken in a 
positive sense. If vre should say, a continuance pi 
intemperance in drinking, and of our commerce 
Vfith women, would carry us early to the grave, 
it is morally tnie, according to the natural course 
of things ; but a man of a strong and nncommop 
constitution, ma^ wanton tiiroogh an age of plef- 
sure, and so be an exception to this rule, yet not 
'Contradict tlie moral truth of it Archbishop Til- 
lotson has judiciously told us in what sense we are 
to take all doctrines of morality; ' Aristotle (jstyp 
that great divine) observed long since, that moral 
and proverbial sayings are understood to be tr^ 
generally, and for the most part; and th^t is sill 
the truth that is to be expected in them ; ais when 
Solomon says, *■* Train np a child in the way 
wherein he shall go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.^ Tliis is not to be taken, as if 
no child that is piously educated, did ever mis- 
carry afterwards; but that the good education of 
children is the best way to make good men.' 

Sect. hi. Of the second Book^ Sfo. 

The second book, which comes next under pur 
view, will appear with more dignity when we 
consider in what esteem the art of agriculture was 
held in those days in which it was writ : the 
Georgic did not then concern the ordinary and 
middling sort of people only, but our poet writ for 
the instniction of princes likewise, who thoiiglit 
it no disgrace to till the ground which they per- 
Jjapjs ijad conqupiried. Wovuet wakes Laertes no! 
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unlf plant, bat dang hb own liDda; the btst em- 
ployment be could find Ipr hji b^Itta, wd codio- 
lation, in the absence of 1|i« KW. The litter part 
of this book, togetlier nith all the tUrd, though 
ton mean for poetry, are pot imiMtlSvUe U) oar 
anthor. Had lie made Umm ruchiM t^ *apttr 
stitious prenepU one mttiM ndifwC tt tine, it 
vroald have l>ecn a ridlfniow fmej ; but ai they 
are only apart, and the maltopt pit, of AMgnlar 
poem, they are iatrodnpad wift ■ Jatddile intent 
After the poet had laid down proper raka Rtr mor 
• rality, hnabandry, navipttoB, and the lintofe, ha 
knew tlmt religion toward 1^ RO<li, and a dae 
otnervance of what wm bcU i^md )b hja age, 
were yet wanted to coMiplMe tha wofk. TleM 
vrcre aalyeels, he was MMfblc, inca|i«ble of the 
embellishments of paetfyj hat at Ibej were ne- 
cessary to his purpose, be woold not omit thein> 
Foetij was not tlien derigned m the wptj amiiBe- 
ment only of an idle hOM', coMktiiif of wanton 
tboagbtii, or long and tttfioM d«ici(pt)an« of no- 
thing : but, by the force ^ bannonjr and good 
«en«e, to purge the mipd of ib tfcfi, to give it a 
great and Tirtuons turn of ttdnting: in abort, verse 
was then but the lurp to w^t wai veffal : which 
indeed liai been, and ever win be, the end pnnued 
by alt good poets. Wiih Qdi TieVr Hcatod leenM 
to have writ, and miut be alkiwed, I^ all true 
JDd^», to IjaTe vtonderfoliy (Mceeded m flie ago 
in which h» rose. 

nb ndntatage raore aiiaei to m from the writ- 
ing* ef M old an anthon we ar« plewc^ with those 
iiiiUMiiiiita'iif antiquity, nich parts fif f^e aneient 
Gicda Utfoty, u we find in tteBi, 



IV. A Compariitii bettcixi Heniod and Virgil. I[c. 
I sliaJI now tnduavDur to show how fer Virgil 
Diay property be raid to iDiitBte oar poet id his 
Oeargif, and in puiot out some of tboae paasagen 
in which be has either paraphrawd, or Uleralty 
truulated, rrom the ' Works and Day<.' It is plain 
he was « sincere admirer of onr poet, and of this 
{Mem in pBr(icutar> of wliich be twice makes bo- 
Bourable mention, and wlierc it could be only te 
-eiipreBs the veii(.-rittioii that lie bore to the author. 
The first i« in Ilia tUiril pastoraL 

in mms dmilgHa, Centm, ct gHiifidC alter, 
IJi-tcrijait, radio, tolum qui geTttlbus crlievt, 
TVtj^ffrd ^f mestor, ffiw cunnu Prater huberet f 



Dryicn. 

NotwithBtuiding tijc commenlators liavc all dis- 
puted wlium tliis intetrogation eliould meao, I am 
convinced lliat Virgil had none but Hesiod in his 
eye. In the next pasaage I propose to quote, the 
greatest honour that unu ever paid by one poet to 
another is paid to our«. VJigil, in his siicth paito- 
nl, makes Sili^nus, among^ other tiling, relate how 
Cnllofi was conducted by a Muse to HeUcon, where 
Apolio and all the Muses arose lo welcome hiin; 
and Linus, approachiog hioi, addressed tum in tliia 



i^staait rifiitt ittittrtwnlOna or 
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Reodve this preteat,.by the MtUM-OMde, 
The pipe on which the* Ascnean |NUtor play V ; 
With whiohf-or old, he charmed the savage traiq^ 
And callM the moMUin ashes to-die plain. 

J}rjfde$t. 

The greateat compliment which Virgil thought 
lie could .pay his friend and patron, GalhiSy was, 
after all that pompons introdocUon to the choir of 
Apollo, to make the muses present him, from the 
hands of Linus, with the pipe, or calamus, Ascrreo 
quosanti seniy * which they had formerly presented 
to Hesiod ;* Which part of the compliment to our 
poet, l>ryden has omitted in his transUtion. 

To return to the Georgic. Virgil can be said 
to imitate Hesiod in his first and second books only : 
in the first is scarcely any thing relative to tlie 
Georgrc itself, the hint of which is not taken from 
the ' Woiks and Days ;' nay, more; in some places, 
whole lines are paraphrased, and some literally 
translated. It must indeed be acknowledged, that 
'the Latin poet has sometimes explained, in his trans- 
lation, what was difficult in the Greek, as where 
•omr poet gives directions for two ploughs : 

Acta it ^s^eu etforfa woviirafAtvo( Kara oixov 
AtiToyuov KO* vtixrov. 

by avroyvcv he means that which grows naturally 
into the shape of a plough, and by «rtixToy that made 
by art. Virgil, in his advice to have two plouglis 
always at hand, has this expUuiation of avroyuoy : 

Continttb in sylvis magnA vljlexa domatur 
Jn burim, et curvi/ormam accipit ulmus aratri. 
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As I have sliu wed where the Roman has fallawfut 
the. Greek, 1 may be dioDgLI (iitrtial to my aotbor, 
if I do tioL >how in wliat he W excelled lum : and 
lint he la* contributed to ibe Georgic most of the 
subjects ID his two last boo ka; as, lu the third, th« 
maDagement of horses, dogs,&c. and, In the fourth, 
the management of the bees. His style, throngh 
flie whole, is msre poeticai, more aboimdiag wMh 
epitlieta, which are oflfii of Uieniielven most boia- 
tiful me^phors. His invoution on tlie deities con- 
cerned in niml atlairs, big address to Augustm, bii 
accouDtof the prailigiea before the death of Joliiu 
Cnsar, in tlie tint book, hie praise of a coontry 
life, at the end of the second, and the three of lovB 
in l)easts,in the third, are wliatnerenever excelled, 
and seme parts of them never equalled, in any lan- 
guage. 

Allowing all tlie beauties in the Georgic, these 
two poems interfere in the merit of each other id 
little, thai the ' Works and Daye' may be read with 
■I mucli pleasure as if the Geoi^c had never been 
wntlen. This leads nie into an examiniition of 
part of Mr, Addison's Essay on tlie Gcoigic ; in 
which that great writer, ip some places, seems to 
ipeak so much at venture, that 1 am alrud he did 
not remember enongh of the two poems to enter 
on such a task. ' Precepts (says he) of morality, 
besides llie natural cormptiaD of our tempers whictk 
makes os avene to them, are so abstracted from 
ideas of sense, tlut tlicy earldom e"^ BD opportu- 
nity tor tliose Iwautifui descriptiaas and images 
which are the spirit and Ut'e of poetry.' Had he 
that part of Hesiod in his eye, where he mentioni 
the lempopd blessings of ttw righteous, ind tb* 
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|Mil^iMB%^.tliawieketf,liewMid:llMreaMai that 
4iw. inH took M offiortiirilVy ftoii liii p^ 
monlitgr^ to.ilfii oH: tMo o e o ntiW ; doo ori f it loMr 
andisMgfliivUdi orelliei|^o«dltfboC|iMtiy» 
How lovel3r k tlie floorlilaig state oT tin land of 
llio>Hf tilera dMcribedi llir teraMo of Ids flocks, 
and Ui omt progeny 1 tlMi roMon %lli«h Mr. 
A d di io tt gh>M against wko joJ JBonOMy ia ¥i^,'i4: 
to:.«oa:naMB& lban|:ftt.tf onr tenpors are 
nateraUy JO conniKtai^to aMka«s amnelo then,; 
weongMrtotiyall tlie ivayt wlddi.weoai»tore* 
eoncilo tfaem, and mrsoaaBi ong the rast ; in iwhicby 
as I taafeokaorTedbofoffc^ owpoet has woaderfoUy 



Ihfrsiao aHftoTySpoakingiof BMody sogrsy < the 
preoepts ho has gi?en as aio sownso yery thick, 
that Ifacyolog the poom too mncfa.' The poet, to 
pferent this^ quite throogh hk Wotks and Days, 
has stored so ihort a nhile on erery .heady-tfaat it is 
imposrible ta grow tiresome in aitber: tiie division 
of the work I have given ^ the beginning ef this 
Tiew^therelbre) shall not lepeatitr Agricnlture is 
but one sulgect, in nHUiy,of the woriL; and the 
reader is there relieved vritii several rural descrip- 
tionsy as of the north vHnd, autumn, tiie country- 
IK^past in the shades, dsc Hie rules for navigstion 
are dispatched with the utmost Inevilj, in which 
|die digression, eonceming his vietpiy ait theiuneral 
games of Amphidamas, is natural, and gives a grace 
to thepoem. 

I shall rooition but one oversight more which 
Mr. Addison has made, in his Essay, and conclude 
this head : vrhen he condemned that circumstance 
of the virgm bemg at home in the wintec-seasQu^ 
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free from the inclemency of the weatber, I M 
be had forgot that his own author had used alo 
the same image, and on ahnost the same oceai 
though in ottier words : 

Nee noctwma quidem caryaUes pensa pueiU 
Nesdvere hyttmem, ^c Georg. I. 

The difference of the manner in which tht 
poets use the image is this : Hesiod makes her i 
her mother at home, either bathing, or doing ^ 
most pleases her; and Virgil says, ' as the y< 
women are plying their evening-tasks, thejr 
sensible of the winter-season, from the oil sparl 
in the lamp, and the snuff hardening.* How 
parly it is introduced by our poet I have sho 
in my note to the passage. 

The only apology I can make for the liber 
have taken with the writings of so fine an an 
as Mr. Addison, is, that I thought it a part of 
duty to our poet, to endeavour to free the re 
from such errors as he might possibly imi 
when delivered under the sanction of so gr* 
name. 

V. Of thefiwrth Eclogue of Virgil. 

I must not end this View, without some obs 
tions on the fourth Eclogue of Virgil ; since 
bus, Graeviufl, Fabricius, and other men of . 
learning, have thought tit to apply what has 
been generally said to allude to the Cumaean 
to our poet : 

Ultima Cumtn veuitjatn carminis tttas. 
Tliis line, say they, \ia& an ^IVW'sCv^w to Wvc g 
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age of Hesiod ; Virgil therefore is supposed to say 

* the last age of the Cumoean poet now approaclies.' 
By last, he means the most remote from his time ; 
which Fabricins explains by arUiquUHmaj and 
quotes an expression from Cornelius Severus, in 
which he uses the same word in the same sense, 
uUima certamina for awtiquissima certamina. The 
only method by which we can add any weis^ht to 
tins reading, is by comparing the Eclogne of Vir- 
gil with some similar passas:es in Hesiod. To be<nn, 
let us therefore read the line before quoted with 
ttte two following : 

UUima Cumoei venltjam camUnis attuj 
Magtuu ab integro saclorum nascUur ordoi 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeuat Satumia regna. 

Which win bear this paraphrase : ' The remotest 
a^ mentioned in the verse of tlie Cumoean poet 
now approaches; the great order, or round, of as:es, 
as described in the said poet, revolves ; now returns 
the virgin Justice, which, in his iron age, he tells 
OS, left the earth ; and now the reii^ of Saturn, 
which is described in his golden a^e, is come a^ain.' 
If we turn to the golden and iron ages, in the 
Works and Days, we shall find this allusion very 
xiatural. 

Let us proceed in our connection, and compari- 
son, of the verses. Vircil goes on in bis compli- 
ment to Pollio on liis new-bom son : 

lUe de&m vi'am accipiet, 

* He shall receive, or lead, the life of pods ;' as thr^. 
same poet teUs us they did in the rei^\i qV ^'<^\x^vv. 

VOL, I, K 



' Tliey lived like gods, nod entirely williout labour," 

' Tbe eartli shall bear all tilings ; there lihall be ud 
ociiasiou for kntruoieDts uf busbunlr}, to cake the 
gTulmd, or pi-une the vine ; the itiirdy pluugitman 
sliill unyuke his oxea, and live ia eme; as they did 
in tlie teign of Saturn, oi we arc told by the same 
Cumiiaii poet.' 



' The ferlile earth bore its fruit spoutaneausty, and 
in abundapce.' 

Here weaee BeTeralnatnrat allnsians to our poet ; 
whence it is not unrcnsouiible, for such as mistake 
the country of Hesiod, to imagine, that all Vi;^ 
would say to compliment PuUio, on the birth of his 
son, is, ' thai now auch a bod is bom, the golden 
age, as described by Hesiod, shall return ;' and 
granting tlie word Cuno^i to carry this eense witb 
if, there is nothing of a propheey mrnlioDed, or 
hinted at, in the whole eclogue, any uioie iJian 
Virgil's own, by poetical license. 

A learned prelate of our own church asserts 

something Bo very extraordinary on this head, that 

I ciiiinot avoid quoting it, and making aome few 

lemarka upon it : his words are these, ' Vii|^l 

t-no/i/iaot Aareifesiodinbii e]«Hiii9«BkiDg<if ^ - 
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ibor igM of the world, beenae,Heiiod makes five 
■gMbSfontlwefMnBieiieeiiMOttf tbegoldfliL' And 
MOD after, contiBiieslie, ■* tbe predietioiis in the 
Iiropli(e|(|lieaoiiigDaiilel)of ibor 8iioceMi?e empireff, 
tint flbould aiHe In difoent ages of the world, gave 
oeeaiiAn to tbe poets, who bad the knowledge of 
tiiese things only by report, to apply them to the 
state of. the worldiv so many ages, and to describe 
jtfie regnovatloD of tiie golden age in tiie expressions 
of tfaie prophet, cooceniing ihe fbtnre age of tbe 
ICeiriah, iMfAk In Daniel is the fifth kungdom.' 
Bp.. Chandler towards the conclusion of his ' Yin- 
4icat|op of his IMbiee of Christianity.' What this 
Jmtpftd parade was mtrodoced ibr, T am at a loss 
to conpevre? Vinty In that . beantifbl eclogue, 
JVirgU speaks not of the four ages of the world. 
Secondly, Hesiod, so far from nudging ^we ages be- 
ftnre tihe conmiencement of the golden, makes the 
goj^ agfrtheiirst. Thirdly, Hesiod coold not 
bo fHM of the poets who apphed the predictions in 
Hw prophet IXmiel to the state of the world in so 
-many .ages, because he happened to live some hnn- 
AnA years before the time of Daniel. 

TlJs great objection to their interpretation of 

Cummi still remains, which cannot very easily be 

GOiiqa«red, that Cama was not the country of He- 

.slod (as I hJBve proved in my Discomve on the life 

. of onr poet), but of his father; and, what will be a 

strong argnment agunst it, all the ancient poets, 

who have used an epithet taken from his country, 

have diose that of Ascroens. Ovid, who mentions 

. biraas often as any poet, never uses any other ; and, 

what is the most remarkable, Virgil himself makes 



If of it in every passage in trliicb hi 






' AiRsan Besiod, tbc ion of Diu.' 
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DEDICATION. 



TO TBS 

MOST HONOURABLE 

GEORGE, MARQUIS OF ANNANDALE '. 

MY LORD, 

The reverence I bear to the memory of yonr late 
grandfather, (with whom I had the honour to be 
particularly acquainted) and tiie obligations I have 
received from the incomparable lady yonr mother, 
would make it a duty in me to continue my regard 
to their heir ; but stronger than those are tlie mo- 
tives of this address ; since I have had the happi- 
ness to know you, (which has been as long an yon 
have been capable of distinguishing persons) T have 
often discovered something in you that surpasses 
your years, and which gives fair promises of an 
eaily great man ; this has converted what would 
otherwise be but gratitude to them to a real esteem 
for yourself. Proceed, my Lord, to make glad the 
heart of an indulgent mother with your daily pro- 
gress in learning, wisdom, and virtue. Your friends, 

> Lord George Johntton, when this was first published in the 
year 1728. 



- T» 
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in their different splieres, are all loUdtoM to ^bn^ 
yon; and among tfaem, permit me to offisr n^ tr^ 
bate, which may be no small meant to tlie hda^fm^ 
yon more readily to anmiderrtandingof tfaojriiiriiinr/ 
for on the theology of the. moat mftet Qveeki^ 
wfaichittheanbieetof theMowiq^pMBy vm^ . 
;of succeeding anlhon depends. Few pna. thn 
writers, ieither Greek or Roman,, who havo anl 
made ose of the ftUes of antiqi^tyi Urtoriiap 
have frequent aUnsions to them; and they |v^ 
sometimes the very soul of poetry. For these n% 
sons, let meadmonish yon to become soon ftmiliw 
with Homer and Hesiod, by tnnsfaUicMis of tfatoi: 
you win perceive the advantage in yoor Htmp 
studies ; nor will yon repent of it wiioi yon iwi 
the great originiUs. I have, in my notea, sparad M 
pains to let you into the nature of the llNMWOi^^' 
and to explain the allegories to yon; and, incKlo^ 
i have been more elaborate for your sake tfaiw^I 
should otherwise have been. While I am ptyfas 
ray respect to your Lordship, I would not be 
jthought forgetful of your brother ; directing what 
I have here said, at the same time, to him. Go on^ 
my Lord, to answer the great expectations which 
your friends have from you ; and be your chief am- 
bition to deserve the praise of all wise and good 
men. — I am, my Lord, with the greatest respect, 
and most sincere affection, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, ^ 

THOMAS COOKE. 



tHE THEOGONY; 

Oil, 

THE GENERATION OF THE GODS. 



ARGUMENT. 

AFTER the propositiou and iuvocatton, the poet begins (he 
generation of the gods. This potrm, besides the genealogy 
of (he deities and heroes, contains the story of Heaven, and 
the conspiracy of his wife and sons against him, (he 8(ory of 
Styx and her offsprings, of .Sa(nrB and bis sons, and of Pro> 
methens and Pandora: hence (he poet proceeds (o relate (he 
war of the gods, which is the snbject of above ihree hnn'tred 
verses. The reader is often relieved, from the narrative part 
of (he Theogony, wi(h several beautifiil deKrip(ion9, and 
o(ber poetical embeUishtnen(s. 



Begi^ my song, vrith the melodious Nine 
Of Helicon, the spacious and divine : 
The Muses there, a lovely choir, advance 
With tender feet to form the skilful dance. 
Now round the sable font in order move, 
Now round tlie altar of Satumian Jove : 
Or if the cooling streams to bathe invite, 
In thee, Permessus, they awhile delight ^ 
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Or now to Hippocrene resort the fair, 
Or Olmius to thy sacred spring repair. !• 

Veii'd in thick air, they all the night prolong, 
In praise of ^gi»-bearing Jove, the song : 
And tlion, O Argive Juno ! golden shod, 
Art joiu'd in praises with thy consort-god: 
Tlice, goddess, with tlie aznre eyes, tbey sing, 
Minerva, daughter of the heavenly king ; 
The sisters to Apollo tune their voice, 
And Artemis, to thee whom darts rejoice; 
And Neptune in the pious hymn they sound, 
Who girts the earth, and shakes the solid gronnd ; 
A tribute thee to lliemis chaste allow, 21 

And Venus charming with the bending brow ; 
Nor Hel)e, crown'd with gold, forget to praise^ 
Nor fair Dione, in their holy lays; 
Nor thou, Aurora, nor the day's great light, 
Remain unsung, nor the fair lamp of night ; 
To thee, Liatona, next the numbers range ; 
lapetus, and Saturn wont to change, 
They cliant ; thee. Ocean, with an ample breast^ 
They sing, and Earth and Night in sable dress'd : 
Nor cease the virgins here the strain divine ; 31 
They celebrate the whole immortal line. 
Erewbile as they the shepherd-swain behold 
Feeding, beneath the sacred mount his fold. 
With love of charming song his breast they fir'd ; 
There me the heavenly Mases first inspired; 
There, when the maids of Jove the silence broke. 
To Hesiod thus, the shepherd swain, they spoke : 
' Shepherds, attend, your happiness who place 
In gluttony alone, the swain's disgrace ; 40 

A'tnct to your dii^ in the fieU ^jouVet^, 
^'/lere vigilant by night to "W«iXciv^Q>«^>Sit.^ * 
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Attend, y^ swains, on whom the Mmes i^afl/ 
Regard tlie iionoar not bestow'd on aU ; 
Tis onre to speak the titith in luu^iiage pbfti. 
Or give the Ihce of tnith to wiiat we feign.* 

80 fpoke the maids of jove, the sacred Nine, 
And pluck'd a sceptre Irom tlie tree dirine ; 
To me the branch they grve, witli look serene,^ 
Tlie laurel ensign, never-lkding green' i d^' 

I took the gift, with holy raptures iir'd, 
My words flow iiweeter, and my sonl's inspired ~ 
Before my eyes appears the varioas scene 
Of all that is to come, and what has been. 
Me have tlie Muses chose, their bard to grace, 
To celebrate ttie bless'd immortal race ; 
To tlieni the honours of my verse belong : 
To tliem I first and last devote tlie song : 
But where, O where, enchanted do I rote. 
Or o'er tlie rocks, or tlurongli the vocal grove ! 6& 

Now with tlie'hannonioos Nme begin,whoseToir3 
Makes tlieir great sire, Olympian Jove, rejoice; 
The present, future, and tlie past they sing, 
Join'd in sweet concert to delight tlieir Jking; 
Melodious and untir'd tlieir voices How ; 
Olympus echoes, ever crown'd with snow. 
The heavenly songsters 611 the* ethereal round ; 
Juve's palace huiglis, and all the courts resound : 
Soft warbling emiless with their voice divine, 
They celebrate the whole immortal line t 10 

From earth and heaven,greatparents,fir<it they trar« 
The progeny of gods, a bounteous race ; 
And then to Jove again returns tlie song, 
Of all in empire, and commaiM\,T«M^«X.%Xx^'«%N 
Wbote praises first and \ast timt \KMQ>t&^x^t 
Of Aortalsy-afid immortaX %Q4»,^^«a«^ 



Nor to tJiG loiis of mcD deoy thdr pnis«. 
To Hucb u merit of their faeavenl}' l»<ni> 
Tbey Biu; the s'lana of pnuBiiii aim, 
And with tbe woiidroiia talc tbeir talbcr diarin, 

Maemoayne, in tlie Pitnan gtove, 81- 

,Tbe sceue of her intrigue witli mighty Jsve, 
Tbe empreu of Elenllier, fertile earth, 
Brought to OJympiaa Jove the Moies Ibrtli ; 
Blc^'d o^pringR, \m\ips maidfl, whoic powerliil art 
Gan banith cares, and ease the painfol heai t. 
Absent from heafcn, to t|uench his Bmonius flame 
Nine nights llic god of cods compre^'d tlie dainc. 
Now Ibricethiee linisBihoinooncoiu'luitcslietiace, 
And ehoHs the iiro.lute uf the Kod's fiubrace, 9(1 
Fair daagiiten, pledgn of immortal Ivre, 
In nnmbei equal to the sight* of Idvb ; 
Bleu'd maids, by harmony of temper joiii'd ; 
Anil veise, their only caie, employi tlieir mMk 
Tlie viif>in aoagatere lirst beheld the l«bt 
Ncai' where Olj'inpiii reais his snony height; 
Where to the maidH fair stately 'domciaiceiidr 
Whose steps a constant lieanteons choir atjend.' 
Nut lar from hcncfl the (^ces Iieep their cooit^ 
And with the g<ui of love in banquets sport, lOO* 
Mcaawliile the Nine their heaveoly voices raise 
To tlie immortal powcis, tbe song of praise ; 
They tune their voices in a saered cattse, 
Their tlieme the maniieri of tbe gods, and hiwi : - 
When to Olympus tirey pursae their way, 
Nicest wari>ling, as they go, the deathless lay, 
Measnrin); to Jove, with gentle steps, the ground. 
The s«hle earlli returns the joyful sound. 
Great Jove, their site, who rules the' ethereal plains, 
C'oatiiin'd in power, of %ni3 tee moQarcb reigns ^ , 



£Bs fatlMr aonn iMriU fiwi Wi flOMMitad, ill 
He gra^ilMi Uiiiiii.ii witk hl« tim^uiBg hand^ 
He giteii the boHi tbdr v^ww m llMgF%» 
And Mdt the KiMiot lisht^ piamllie dLy : 
His sobject-deitiet.obey 14i nod, 
AU l^oDoon €ow Iren liiB,of gedi the ^ ; 
From bmi tbeMoMt ^fwug^no leu thotr lire. 
Whose ettritNitBt the heefenljr inidi knfire -r 

Clio bcghw the iotely tOMftl ncMy 
Melpomene wlnefa, and Eoterpe, gnee;' 120 
lyrpncfaoni all joyfid in the cheiTy 
Aiid Etato, to love wboee lnyi iafiire; 
To these Thalia and Polynmia joiny 
Urania and Calliope divine^ 
The first, in hoooar^ of the tonelvl Nine; 
She the great acts of Tirtnons mooarchs sings, 
Companion only for the best of kings. 
Happy of princes, ibeter sons of Jove, 
Whom at his birth the Nine with eyes of love 
BehoU; to honours they his days design ; ISO-' 
He first among the sccpter^d hands shall shine; 
Him they adorn with eveiy grace of song, 
And soft persuasion dwells upon bis tongne ; 
To him, their judge, the people turn their eye. 
On him fur justice in their cause rely, 
Reason alone his upright judgment guides, 
He hears impartial, and for truth decides : 
Thus he determines irom a sense profound, 
And of contention heals the poisonous wound. 
Wise kings, when subjects grow in ihction strong, 
First calm Uieir minds, and then redress their 
wrong; 14); 

By their good counsel? bid the tumult cease. 
And soothe coutending parties into peace ; 
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His aM wMh dirt»o« f«««rai«e «iej lin|^ta»^' >'^ ' 
AiidiBftgodtbeirtrirtiioMrpriiKseMirtfi' "^ - ""^ 
From wiMn the MomT love wmA MeM%*^BM4<*' 
Totbea^«rigM)eoq>priiieetliepe oirt <<M>ift rf -^ 
From Jove, greet ofigi% eli mwi<i€fci tpHajgi? "'^^ 
From mighty Jove, of UigB WMMtf ttTldKIV "^^ 
From tin Pinhm miridi^ tlie hetfctl^ M iirt^ ' iM 
AiidfromApelle,elieorvenediVlfeir, • ■■' '? 

Farshootiiigdeity^iiboeebeaDBlBi^pb«»' ■*• ' 

The poettepringyHid en whe strike the lyte -^^ . 
Biew'd whom with eyee eTIofe the Umu nl mf ^^ 
Sweet flow btewoidl»gcBtlealiUliBK4e#:- "* fi- 
fe there a mni^ by riring woes oppiM^ 'I «.? • 
Whofeebthepengsof edirtiietedbreiirt,' ' '^'^ ' 
Let but the bund, who serves tte Nhie, feheaitf^ ' 
The acts of heroes |NMnd< the theme Ihr voM ^ ^ ^ 
Or if the praise of godSy who pMi thcfar d^fi t^ 
In endless ease above, adOTDS tho by»^ "' 

The poweHid wordr adnmurter rdlef. 
And from the womded mind enpel the grief; 
Such are the charms which to the bard bdtmgy- 
A gift tirom gods deriv'd, the power of song. 

Hail maids celestial, seed of heaven's gteat klb|^ 
Hear, nor unaided let the poet sing ; 
Inspire a lovely lay, harmonioas Nine, 
My theme the* immortal gods, a race divine. 
Of £artb, of Heaven, which lamps of light adora. 
And of old sable Night, great parents ! born, 17 L 
And, after, nourished by the briny Main : 
Hear goddesses, and aid the ventrons strain ; 
Say, whence the deathless gods receiv'd their birth. 
And next relate ttie origin of earth. 
Whence the wide sea that spreads irora shore to shore. 
Whose surges foam with Tag,e,aMbvVLo^& Toar^ 
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Whence rivenmUkh Ib yanom fimiicii flow. 
And wfaenoe tiiertwp which I|g|4itte4inrid below. 
And yfhme^ UMi-.wiie ewfmtut 4f hnrren, and 
wlmice 180 

Tlte godi, to nmtiltiffliolWr 9Dod diepense ^ 
Sqr^w fton tteB •« JhoMoniva rMMffCy 
Ami wfaenee the power tiMt tbcy Mtr fMbtB relieve ; 
How they amv^d to the ethenftlplnity 
And took poMMihNiiif the fior-devahie : 
With these, C^jiBiihui Bunds, my hnmt intpire, 
A«d to. the end Mnport the iMMsrad fin; 
In order all from the begnming tmee, 
fyoB tiie fint ptrenti of the nnmenat nee. 

CSnoiy of ell the origm, give Uith 190 

Fint to her ofipring the wide^MMoi'd Earthy 
The Met Mcim of idl the godt, who now 
Foisefls Olympua, ever clothed with now ; 
The* abodes of Hell Irom the same fiwntam rise, 
A gloomy land that sobtemoean lies ; 
Aikl hence dees liOfe his ancient lineage trace^ 
ExceUiag fidr of all theP hnmortal nee ; 
At his ai^roach all care is chas'd away. 
Nor can the wisest power resist Iw sway ; 
Nor man, nor god, his mighty force restrains, 200 
Alike in every brMst the godhead reigns: 
And Erebos, black son, from Chaos came, 
Bom with his sister.Nigfat, a sable dame. 

Night bore^the pnnhiee of her amormiB play 
With Erebus) the Sky, and eheerfiil Day. 

Earth first an eqaal to henelf in fimie 
Brought forth, that coven all the starry firame. 
The spadoiis Heaven, of gods the safe domain. 
Who live in endless bliss, exempt fimn painj 



From lifr the lofly bills, and nverjr pvvr, ^^H 
Wbere nymphs inbabit, gaddesf s, iod rave : ^^H 
Without tiie mutDitl juys of lOTe she bore ^H 

Tbt barren Sea, wliusc wliilcning billowi roar. ^^ 

At lengtb tbe Oeeiin, witll liis pools profound. 
Whole whirling stream! ponue their rapid round, 
Of Heaven and Earth is bom ; Ccieus his birth 
From them derives, and Crona, sons of Earth : 
Hyperion and Japbet, bradieis, join : T 

Then, aod Rhea, of this ancient line > 

Deseend ; and Tbeuiie boasts the sonrce divine : y 
And tboD, Mnemoavne, and FitcEbe crown'd £ft 
Witll fiohi, and IVlliys for l».r i:hanu6 reuown'd ; 
To tbeie sDcccMne wily Satnni canM, . 
As sire and ion in each ■ bnrbaraai namst ' 
l^ee soot are sprang fron Heaven Htd BfoH/t 

embrace, 
The Cjdops bold, in heart a haagfat; race, 
Brontes, v ad Steropes, and Argei bnvC, 
Who to tbe bands of Jove Uie tbandergara : 
They far almighty power did lightning franwi' 
Alleijual to tbe gods themselves in fjune; : t30 
One eye was piac'd (a large round orb, and bri^cy 
Amidst their forehead to receive the light ; 
Hence were tbey Cyclops call'd; great was tlteili 

skill. 
Their strength, and tigour to perform tbeir will. , 
The fruitfal Eartb by Heaven conceiv'd again, 
And for tlirpe mighty sons the rending pain 
filie suftei'd ; Catttis, trrrible to name, 
tiyges, and BriareuB, of equal feme ; 
Cunspienous above Ibe rest tliey shin'd. 
Of body strong, magnauimoos af mind ; SKf 
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Fifty large beads their lusty shoulders bore, 
And, dangerous to approach, hands fifty more : 
Of all from Heaven, their sire, who took their birth^ 
These were most dreadful of the sons of I2arth ; 
Their cruel father, irom their natal hour. 
With hate pursued them, to his utmost pow'r ; 
He from the parent womb did all convey 
Into some secret cave remote from day : 
The tyrant Either tiius his sons oppress'd^ 
And evil meditations fiU'd his breast. 260 

Earth deeply groan*d for these her sons confin'd. 
And vengeance for their wrongs employed her mind ; 
She yields black iron from her fruitful vein, 
And of it forms an instrument of pain ; 
Then to her children thus, the silence broke, 
Without reserve she deeply sigliing spoke : — 

' My sons, descended from a barbarous sire, 
Whose evil acts oiur breasts to vengeance fire, 
Attentive to my friendly voice incline : 
The' aggressor he, and to revenge be thine.' 260 

The bold proposal they astonished hear ; 
Her words possess them with a silent fear ; ''^ 
Saturn, at last, whom no deceit can blind, 
To her responsive thus deciar'd his mind : — 

' Matron, for us the throeing pangs who bore. 
Much have we suffered, but will bear no more ; 
If such as fathers ought our will not be, 
The name of father is no tie to ine ; 
Patient of wrongs if they the' attempt decline. 
The* aggressor he, all to revenge be mine.* 270 

Eartii greatly Joy'd at what his words revcal'd. 
And in close ambush from him all conceard ; 
Arm'd with the crooked instnimcnt she made. 
She taught him to direct the sharp-to otli'd blade. 



Ont rush*d his son, complotter with his 
His right hand grasp'd tiie long, the Ata 
His left the channel of the seed of life. 
Which from the roots the rongb-tooth*d 
And bath'd his fingers with liis father's } 
He throw'd behind tlie source of Heave 
Nor fell the ruins of the god in vain ; 
The sanguine drops which from the mei 
Hie fertile earth receives, and drinks tl 
Hence, at the end of the revolving yea 
Sprung mighty giants, powerful with tli 
Siiining iu arms ; the Furies took their 
Hence, and the Wood-nymphs of the spf 
Saturn the parts divided from the woui 
Spoils of his parent-god, cast from the 
Into the sea : long througli the watery 
They journeyed on the sur&ce of the n 
Fruitful at length the' immortal substa 
Whitening it foams, and in a circle floi 
Rphnld a nvmoh arise divinely fair. 



TRS TUSOfiOllT. lo 

emmtf tawtettw enmvfdp abe nfidy cnMt*d tiie 

MK|.. 

ior lets liy MliMdpft kMwa Ml «Nl% 
k.iHiiie ^wif^'iMMwfiilB fiwR^ hir.lrfrtfcs. 
Qer fliit ■Itimlwiti to 4h^ iauMftal chifcr . 
Were Lote (the oUiit god) wd ftir IMn « 
liie fieEiiLtridHMr*Mid llio taHotias mbIIok 
Tbe awoet olMPOBMBii tiMt coaheerto bog^dk^ 
Soft lihudWMMBli wMcii aofor ftil to nofy 



FrioMMlis and 4dl tlM ibiid deedti fai lofOy 
CoMtnt Mr ilopo ponvo^ «r will iho §0 
AmoagtiMgodiabove^ or voi below. SfO 

OreatH w waw anHiU fa^ftpibybkioaetDbleed, 
And caird theai IHiDi ftoai IfaB berbaroaa deed y 
He toM theai all, ftoai a prapbetic vdnd. 
The boan Ob bii revenge were ana behaM* 

Now dHfceoaM Night findtAd b^gn to-prove, 
Witboat Ibe kMmlei^Be of eoonabiel lofe; 
FVom her bladi woad> sad Deitiiqr aad Filter 
Death, Sleep, aad aa aier Q ai DreoM, derive their 

data: 
With MoBOM the duk foddeee teoM again. 
And Gore, Ibe nolber of a doMd train ; 350 
The* Heq»erklet iha bofo, fiv in the tees, 
Ooardt of the golden fimit, and fertile trees : 
FVoni the saan pereat sprang the rigorous three. 
The goddessai of grte aad Destmy, 
Qotbo aad I ar hiaii^ whoso boancUess sway, 
With Atropoe, both men and gods obey; 
To fanman nee thqTf from their birth, ordain 
A life of pleasore, or a Uft of pain ; 
To alavery or to empire, soch tlieir pow*r, 
^liey fix a mortal at his natal hoor> 340 
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The crimes of men and gods the Fates pnrsne, 
And give to each alike the vengeance due; 
Nor can the greatest tbeir resoitment fly. 
They punish ere they lay tbeir anger by : 
And Nemesis from the same foontain rose. 
From hurtful Nigfat, herself the source of w6es : 
Hence Fraud and loose Desire, the bane of life. 
Old age vexatious, and corroding Strife. 

From Strife pernicious painiiil labonr rose, 
Oblivion, iiimiue, and tormenting woes ; 350 

Hence combats, murders, wars, and slaughters rise, 
Deceits and quarrels, and injurious Ues ; 
Unruly licence hence, that knows no bounds. 
And losses spring, and sad domestic wounds ; 
Hence perjury, black perjury, began, 
A crime destructive to the race of man. 

Old Nereus to the Sea was bom of Earth, 
Nereus who claims the precedence in birth 
To their descendants ; him * old god' they call, 
Because sincere and affable to all ; 360 

In judjE^ent moderation he preserves, 
And never from tlie paths of justice swerves. 
Thaumas the great from the same parents came, 
Phorcys the strong, and Ceto beauteous dame : 
To the same sire did Earth Euribia bear. 
As iron hard her heart, a cruel fair. 

Doris to Nereus bore a lovely train, 
Fifty fair daughters, wanderers of the main ; 
A beauteous mother she, of Ocean bom. 
Whose graceful head the comeliest locks adorn : 370 
Proto, Eucrate, nymphs begin the line, 
Sao to wliom, and Amphitrite, join ; 
Euffnro, ThetiHy and Ga\ei\e, ^r^c^i. 
With Glance, du6 Cymot\\oe, tVv«T«tec\ 
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Bwift4boted Spio heace deriTes bar hktk, 
With tbee, Thalia, erer prone to mlrtfa ; 
Aod IVIelite, charmin; in mien to see. 
Did the same niotlier bear Eolimene, 
Agave too, Pasithea and tbee; 
From whom sprang Erato, Eunice yoo. 
With armi appearing of a rosy hne ; 
Doto and Proto join the progeny, 
With them Phenua and Donamene i 
Nisea and Actea boast t^ same, 
Protomedia from the fruitiiil dame, 
And Doris honoured with maternal name ; 
And hence does Panope her lineage trace. 
And Galatea with a lovely fiice ; 
And hcoce Hippothoe who sweetly cfaamu 
And thou Hipponoe with thy rosy arms : 
And hence Cymodoce the floods who bindi 
And with Cymatolege stills the winds ; 
With them the power does Amphitrite shai 
Of all the main the loveliest footed &ir ; 
Cumo, Heione, and Halimed 
With a sweet garland that adorns her head. 
Boast the same rise, joyfnl Glanconome, 
Pontoporea, and liagore -, 
Evagore, Laomedia join, 
And thou Polynomo, the numerous line ; 
Autonoe, Lysianassa, name, 
Sisters descended from the fertile dame ; 
In the bri£;ht list Evame fair we find, 
Spotless tiie nymph both in her form and n 
And Psamathe of a majestic mien : 
And thou divine Menippe there art seen; 
To these we Neso add, Eupompe thee, 
And tliec Thciiiistu next, and Pronoo ; 
\0L. II. m ^' 
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Nemertet, "virgin chaste, completes the race, 4T9 
Not last in honour, tfaoagfa the last in place ^ 
Her breast tiie virtaes of her parent fire. 
Her mind the copy of her deathless sire. 
From blameless Nerens these, the frnits of joy, 
And goodly ofiices the jiymphs employ. 

Of Ocean bora, Electre plights her word 
To Thaumas, and obeys her rightfiil lord ; 
Iris to whom, a goddess swift, she bears ; 
From them the Harpies, with their comely hairs. 
Descend, Aello who pursues the wind. 
And with her sister leaves tiie birds behind ; 420 
Ocypete the other ; when they fly. 
They seem with rapid wings to reach the sky. 

Ceto to Phorcys bore the Graiffi, gray 
From the first moment they beheld the day ; 
Hence gods and men these daughters Graie' 

name; 
Pephredo lovely veil'd from Ceto came. 
And Enyo with her sacred veil : the same 
To Phorcys bore the Gorgons, who remain 
Far in the seat of night, the distant main, 4^9 

Where, murmuring at .their task, the* Hesperides 
Watch o'er the golden fruit, and fertile trees : 
The number of the Gorgons once were three, 
Stlieno, Medusa, and Enryale; 
Of which two sisters draw immortal breath. 
Free from the fears of age as free from death; 
But thou, Medusa, felt a powerful foe, 
A mortal thou, and bom to mortal woe ; 
Nothiuj? avail'd of love thy blissful hours. 
Id a sotl meadow, on a bed of flowers. 
Thy tender dalliance wilYv^e oteasi*VAft%, 44<i 
Jiud in tlie beauty of tiae ^ew VYvft %\>\V5X^\ 
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You by the conqnering hand of Perseas bled, 
Perseus whose sword laid low in dost thy head ; 
Then started oat, when yon began to bleed, 
Tlie great Cbrysaor, and the galbmt steed 
Call'd Pegasns, a name not giv'n in vain, 
Bom near the fountains of the spacious main. 
His birth will great Chrysaor*s name unfold, 
When in his hand glittered the sword of gold ; 
Mounted on Pegasus he soar'd above, 450 

And sought the palace of Almighty Jove; 
Loaded with lightning through the skies he rode, 
And bore it with the thunder to the god. 

Chrysaor, love the guide, Calliroe led, '^ 

Daughter of Ocean, to the genial bed ; ( 

Whence Geryon sprung, fierce with bis triple i' 
head; ) 

Whom Hercules laid breathless on the ground, 
In Erythea which the waves surround ; 
His oxen lowing round their roaster stand. 
While he ialls gasping from the conqueror's hand : 
That fatal day beheld Eurytion tall, 461 

And with him Orthus in a gloomy stall ; 
By his strong arm the dog and herdsmen slain. 
The hero drove the oxen cross the main ; 
The wide-brow'd herds he to Tirynthus bore^ 
And safely landed on the sacred shore. 
Calliroe in a cave coilteiv'd again, 
And for Ehidna bore maternal pain ; 
A monster she of an undaunted mind. 
Unlike the gods, nor like the human-kind ; 470 
One half a nymph of a prodigious size. 
Fair her complexion, and asquint her eyes ; 
The other liaif a serpent dire to view 
Large and voracious^ and of various hiio ; 
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The dogrf Ow ^ O Mi ft tiwajfifidi 



NtJrt 

DeTMiriiif 4lift(A(af «iMaitiM»|hm f 

f^rom filty iMlilMtaki iiilli«fy iMiWfk 
fkiee ami iMidiMM wWrliii kMWB Infi s .r 
The drwVU 4^ loie froai to tttambtd, 
InLernahj toftliveraMJeDobred; t 49(1 
Jimoy with bile iMffaieabley who ttofe 
Against to f hU w a ef to ioft of Jofe; 
But Heratoy wMiIelHa JoiiM^ . 
A«phltiyertwiee»MklefaBMiytiriwhMiy 
Pless'd wkh to WMMl of to wuiilce mid, 
Deadethjtto ttiielie nidnMMtBrlrid; 
¥Vo|B tiie MMM |MUwUi ipftiiigCihiBiem dliiL 
FVom wimie MftdK Boatiili imed toMi of to ; 
Strong and ef to itoMiiie; 41 mmter to, 
Rapidinffigfatyastudihlngtoiees lOa 

A lion's he»i on her laige aheilden gtewy 
The goafs and dn^Eon'ii teifible to view; 
A lion she btifeie in aanie and tooat^ 
B^ind a dfagMiy in to nidrt a geat f 
Her Pegasiv to nrift ishdoed in iigjbty 
Backed by Bettnophon^ a griharkiJUit 

From Oiiiiai and CttaMNsfni mm^ 
J« 5plujiap deriif^ A ttMtof t!0 tBift taie» 
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Of Cadmns fetal ; from the same dire veins 
Sprang the stern ranger of Nemean plains, 510 
The lion nonrisli'd by the wife of Jove, 
Permitted lord of Tretnm*s mount to rove; 
Nemea he, and Apesas, commands. 
Alarms the people, and destroys t>Kdr lazMls ; 
In Hercules at last a foe he found, 
And ftom his arm recdv'd a mortal woond. 

Ceto and Phorcys both renewed their flame ; 
From which amour a horrid serpent came ; 
Who keeps, while in a spacious cave he lies, 
Watchful o'er all die golden fniit his eyes. 530 

Tethys and Ocean, born of heaven, embrace. 
Whence springs the Nile, and a long watery race, 
Alpheus, and Eridamus the strong. 
That rises deep, and stately rolls along, 
Strymon, Mseander, and the Ister clear; 
Nor, Phasis, are thy streams omitted here ; 
To the same rise Rhesus his current owes, 
And Achelous.that like silver flows; 
Hence Nessus takes his course, and Rhodiiis, 
With Haliacmon and Heptaporus; . 530 

To these tlie Granic and .£sapus join, 
Hermus to these, and Simo'is divine, 
Peneus, and the Caic flood that laves 
The verdant margins with his beauteous craves ; 
The great Sangariiis, and the Ladon, name, 
Partbenins, and Evenus, streams of fame, 
And you, Ardescus, boast the fhiitful line, 
And lastly you, l^amender the divine. 
From the same parents, fertile paur, we trace 
A progeny of nymphs, a sacred t«kicfe *, ^i^*^ 

Who, from their birth, o'er aV\ m«v\Mi^^'e^ ^WR'^ 
W^^^ the ^reat king Apollo i6mXV^ %Yi3^^\ 
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But tbey ivko od ordMar'tfadr bordankdwcU, 
Their .TirtowkiMWt and «ia doMiilia llMm weH. 

The fifgitfcrf TMajwdHyyifiwijiHy. 
And wifli JwCOgeat l«rt»1ii)tf >lM ■hi^t ;. 580 
The grast, tin gMMi Mi.liMMMiidtagM9lit, 
And tlie ftir iptaadidwnon m Im^M^aiffit ; 
Witb theaAnrotiy when wfaoie diw typwrit. 
Who MMirinl ■» pad gndi !■!■■■ in 

To Cf, hjT aigiifd, » mm rf tnrtl 
Snryliia gam tbs gnat Artim faMt; 
PeffMs firoBi tta% ofaU iMttiUIIU 
And Flailai, fint af foddMMi in tee. 

Aorora lMoa||t to gnat Aatnew.ftrlk 
The wastytlw tootlMriady and tlM njpid. north ; 
The monihig-ttw lUr lAcUhr ihe honsy . ii>dl 
And onmmepta of heafli Ian thomaiiii mofo* 
From S|^ ||» ftireit of old Ocean"! line, 
And Pttlaiy aprong a-progeoy divine, 
Zeal to perform, and IHotofy-in har paecf 
Fair-footed, Valoniv Might, a i^oiiom imee 1 
They hold a mamion hi the fcahttt abeive, 
Thehr teat it ahraya near Hia throne of Jore^, 
Where t|ie dread tbandering g^d-pwanea his way. 
They march, mid doio behind UiBtepa obey. 600 
This honoor they by Styx their mother gained ; 
Whieh'by her prndenee ihe frooi Jove obtaki*d : 
Whan the great power tliat ev*n the goda commands, 
Who pcnda-the holts from hb afaniihty hmids, 
Sammon*d the^ immortals, who obqf^ his call, 
He thus addces^d tlmn in tfaer Olympian hall : 

* Ye gods, like gods, with ase who danntless dare 
To .free the Titans, in a dreadftd war. 
Above the rest in honoor shall ye stand, 
And ample .recompense shall load your hand ; 610 
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To Saturn*! reign who bow*d, and miprefer*dy 
Void of distinction, «id without reward. 
Great, and magnificently rich, shall shine. 
As right requites, and suits a power dinne. 

First, as her father coBnftel*d, Styx ascends. 
And her braTe ofisprings to the god commends ; 
Great Jove reoeiv'd her with peculiar grace, 
Nor hononr'd less the mother than her race ; 
£nrich'd with gifts she left the brigitt abodes, 
By Jove ordain'd the solemn oath of gods ; 6S0 
Her cliildren, as she wishHl, behind remain. 
Constant attendants on the thttnderer*s train : 
Alike the god with all maintain'd his word, 
And rules in empire strong, of lords the lord. 

Phoebe with ibndness to her Cceus cleav'd| 
And she a goddess by a god conceived ; 
Latona, sable-veilM, the produce proves, 
Pleasing to all of their connubial loves. 
Sweetly enga^g from her natal hour, 629 

The most delighSbl in the* Olympian bow*r : 
From them Asterea sprung, a nymph renown'd, 
And with the spousal love of Perses crown'd ; 
To whom she bore Hecate, lov*d by Jove, 
And honoured by the' inhabitants above. 
Profusely gifted from the* almighty hand, 
IVith power extensive o'er the sea and land ; 
And great the honour she, by Jove's high leave, 
Does from the starry vault of heaven receive* 
When to the gods the sacred flames aspire, 
From human offerings, as the laws requure, 640 
To Hecate the vows are first prefer'd ; 
Happy of men whose prayers are kindly heard. 
Success attends his every act below, 
ficpouT, wealth| power, to him abundant flow. 
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The godi who «U fiwii entii Md iNtfcli detcend. 
On her deeiiiM fiir thdr Idti dcfwtd ; 
Nor what the eaili«ik godf tlw Titaai chd»i| 
By her nrdriifd^ of faanow or of fine, 
liui JovB re^iri^'d fay hk MpreoM ooMp mdy 
For her dodiwci krevocaUe ttnd; 650 

Nor is her faonaoDr Icmi nor Ibm her powV, 
Beeane ibe oafy UeiB^ the miptiol hoar ; 
Great ii her power on eorthi aM great her fiuoe, ^ 
Nor lew in haafeai aad o'h^ tlw aahi fte lamey > 
Became SatamianJOTerefem the daaw: ) 
The man ibe lovci ibe oan to gmtoen raue. 
And grants to wham At Avomsi pahfie praise ; 
This shtnes for words dbtfaignfahrd at the bar ; 
One prondfy trinuphs in tfaO spoils of war -, 
And she ah»e can Speedy victoty give^ 660 

And rich in gkiry hid the c o n qu eror fivO: 
And where At Tenerahle rakn meet 
She sits supreme upon Ihe jodgmentoeat : 
In single trials^ or of strength or slull^ 
Propitious she presides o*er whom she inXl : 
To honour she ezteodi the heauteoas crown, 
And glads the parent with the sonli renown. 
With rapid swiftness wings llw galhmt steeds. 
And in the race the flying eouraur speeds, 
Wbo,urg^bywant,andledbyliopesofgaio, 670 
Pursue ttieir journey cross the dangerons main, 
To Hecate they all lor safety bow, 
And to their god and her prefer the bow* 
With ease the goddess, venerable dame, 
Crives to the sportsman's hand his wish*d-fi>r game ; 
Or now the wearied creature faintly flies. 
And for a while ehides the hnntsman*s tftB, 






Wbo ttretcliH sure to si 
And bear the gloiy of tbt cliue away. 
Till bj the kind prolectress of llie pluii 
Het strenglli rei:overs, and new life she gains ; 
Sbc starts, surprising, and ont«ti ips the wind, 
And leaver the masten of tbe t^hasc behind. 
With Mercui; tbe watrhiiil goddcsa auimls 
Of goats the strafceUnK flocks, tiie lowing herds, 
And blpatini! folds rich with tlie pondroul fleece ; 
By tier they l&ssen, and by her increase. 
Tbe only dangler nf ber motlier botn, 
And \kt the gait with varions fitls adoni : 
O'er inlants she, bo Jove ordaiti'd, presides, 690 
And tlie Dppowing yoDlb to merit gnidcs-, 
Great is the tmat the futnre nun to breed, 
A tmst to her by Satuin'e son decreed. 
Rliea to Satam bore her brother-god, 
Veita and Ceres : Juno golden shed. 
And Pluto hard of beart, whose wide command 



A powcriiil monarch, hence derive their birth. 

With Neplnne, deity vfho shakes the earth ; 

Of these great Jove, tlie rnler of the skies, TOO 

Or^oda luid men tbe sire, in connsel wise. 

Is bom ; and him tlie universe adores. 

And the earth trcmblca when hia thunder roari, 

Sjtiim tVoni earth, and heaven adom'd with stars. 

Had learn'd tlie nmioiir of approaching wars, 

Great as Ite was, a- greater should arise, i 

To rob him of the empire of the skies; > 

The mighty Jove, his son, in eonnsei wise : ' 

With dread the fatal prophecy be heard, 

/And for his regal hononrs greatly laar'd, 7^0 
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AfDd diat the dire decree might fraitless prove, 

Devonrs his pledges, at their birth, of love : 

Now Rhea, who her slaughtered ctMldren griev'd. 

With Jove, the sire of gods aod men, coDceiv'd ; 

To earth and heaven she for assistance mns, 

And begs their counsel to revenge her sons. 

To gnard her Jove from wily Saturn's ire, 

Secret to keep liim from a barbarous sire. 

They to their daughter lend a willing ear. 

And to her speak the hour of vengeance near, 720 

Nor hide they from her what the Fates ordain 

Of her great-minded son, and Satum*s reign. 

Her safe to Crete the parent-gods convey. 

In Lyctus there, a fertile soil, she lay. 

At length the tedious months their course hadjrun, 

When mighty Jove she bore, her youngest son ; 

Wide-spreading earth received the child with joy. 

And train'd the god up from a new-bom boy. 

Khea to Lystus safely took her flight. 

Protected hy the sable veil of night ; 739 

Far in the sacred earth her son she laid. 

On mount ^gaens ever crown'd with shade. 

When the old king, who once could boast his reign 

O'er all the gods, and the ethereal plain. 

Came jealous of the infant's future pow'r, 

A stone the mother gave him to devour; 

Greedy he setz'd the' imaginary child. 

And swallow'd heedless, by the dress beguil'd ; 

Nor thought the wretched god of aught to fear. 

Nor knew the day of his disgrace was near -, 740 

Invincible remains his Jove alive, 

His throne to shake, and from his kingdom drive 

The cruel parent ; for to him 'tis giv'n 

To rule the gods, and mount the throne of heaven, 
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Well thriv'd the deity, nor was it long [stroirar; 
Before his strengtli increased, and limbs grow*d 
When the revolving year his course bad run, 
By earth thy art and Jove his powerful sop, 
The crafty Saturn, once by gods ador'd, 
His injur'd ofisprings to the light restored. 760 
First from within he yielded to tlie day 
The stone deceitful, and his latest prey ; 
Tliis Jove, in memory of the wondrous tale, 
Fix'd on Pamassns in a sacred vale, 
In Pytho the divine, a mark to be, 
That future ages may astonish'd see : 
And now a greater task behind remains. 
To free his kindred heaven-bom race from chains^ 
In an ill hour by Saturn rashly bound, 759 

Who from the Imnds of Jove their freedom fonnd^ 
With zeal tlie gods perform'd a thankfbl part, 
The debt of gratitude lay next their heart ; 
Jove owes to them the bolts which dreadful fly. 
And the bright lightning wliich illumes the sky; 
To him the' exchange for liberty they bore, 
Gitlts deep in earth conceal'd, unknown before ; 
Now arm'd with them, he reigns almighty Jove, 
The lord of men below, and gods above.* 

Clymene, ocean-bom, with beauteous feet, 
And Japhet, in the bands of wedlock me^t ; 776 
From whose embrace a glorious offspring came, 
Atlas mairnanimons, and great in fame, 
MenoBtius, thou witJi lasting honours crown'd, 
Prometheus, for his artifice renown'd, 
And Epimetheus, of unsteadfast mind, 
Lur'd to false joys, and to the future blind, > 
Who, rashly weak, by soft temptations mov'd, 
The bane of 9rts and their inventors proved, 
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Who took the work of Jove, the virgio ^ar. 
Nor BMW bcaetttb her chums the btat soare. 780 
Blasted hy lightwng ftvoi th^ hiadi ef Jove, - 
MenoetRM iisll fai Erabai to iwve; 
Hki'daiiiitleM miiid that conlil aotliiook command^ 
Andy prone to iU, |m>¥ok'd tbe^ afanighty hand. 
Atlai, ao hard noeeiilty MdaiBi» 
Erect the poadnras vanlt i^fftan ioitBiiia; 
Not ftr fima the H^iperidea ha ttandiy 
Nor from the kMd retiacts fate hcad'or handi : 
Here wai he fiifd by Jove in coubnI wfae, 
WhoattdtepoMf^andwhondeitfaasldef. 790 
To the laaMgod PramallMaav'd UapaiBiy 
Fart bonnd frith hard i a aK O iahia chrfaa 
To a hurge eolmnBy fai the aaidBioet pvt, 
ITho bora fail Mihffiiiii vrlth a dauitleta heart ; 
From Java aa aa|^ flaw, with wtep wide spread^ 
And on his navai^djFhig Hver fed; 
What with his ravenoos heaic tqr dnr he tore 
The night sapplied, wd AraisVd tmn with more : 
Great Hereides to hte amistnea came, . 
Bora of Alemena, lovcly-lboted dame ; 800 

And first lie made tiie tod ▼oradons Meed, 
And firom hte diains tiie son of Japhet freed: 
To tbte the god constnhiy th* Olympian tire 
Who, ibr hte son^ renown, sapptesa'd Ins ire ; 
The wratii lie bore against the wretch who strove 
In coonsel with himself, the powerfhl Jore ; 
Soch was tiie ndgbty thondererli will, to ratee 
To greatest height the Theban heroli pialse. 
WiAB at Meoona a contention rose. 
Men and nnmortste to each other foes, 810 
The striie Prometheus offei'd to cmnpose ; 
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In the division of the sacrifice. 
Intending to deceive great Jove the wise. 
He stiiiTd the flesh in the large ox's skin. 
And bound the entrails with the fat within. 
Next the white bones with artfol care disposed. 
And in the candid fat from sight encWd : 
Tlie sire of gods and men, who saw the cheat, 
Thus spoke expressive of the dark deceit. 

* In this division how unjust the parts, 8^ 
O Japhet's son, of kings the first in arts V 

Reproachful spoke the god in council wise ; 
To whom Prometheus^ull of guile replies: 

* O Jove, the greatest of the powers divine. 
View the division, and the choice be thine.' 

Wily he spoke from a deceitful mind, 
Jove saw his tlioughts, nor to his heart was blind ^ 
And then the god, in wrath of soul, began 
To plot misfortunes to his subject man. 
The lots snrvey'd, he with his hands embrac'd 830 
The parts which were in the white fat incased ; 
He saw the bones, and anger sat confessed 
Upon his brow, for anger seuE*d his breast: 
Hence to the gods the odorous flames aspire, 
From the white bones which feed the sacred fire. 
The cloud-compelling Jove, by Japhef s son 
Enrag'd, to him in words like these begun: 

' O ! who in mal-coutrivance all transcend, 
Thine arts thou wilt not yet, obdurate, end.' 

So spoke the' eternal wisdom, full of ire, 840 
And from that hour denied the n<-e of fire 
To wretched men, who pass on earth their time, 
Mindful, Prometheus, of thy artful crime : 
But Jove in vain conceal'd the splendid flame ; 
The son of Japhct, of immortal fame 
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Brought the bright sgnks clandestine from above 
Clos*d in a iMdlow caae ; the thnndering Jove 
Soon, firom the bittenicas of aonly begni 
To plot deatnietioii to tlw peaeeof nan. 
' Yoleai^mgodKBOWtfdybj Jove^kcooimaDd, 
FoiWdafiwvirginwithaiiiarterJMUMly. 851 

Earth her ihit prineipley hep native air 
A» modest aeeodag aa her ftee was fiihr. 
The nymph, by pfitafy Uae-ey'd goddeM, dress'd, 
Brigbt sfaitfd inpTOv'd beneath- the dndid vest > 
•The rieh-woishtveil btlfindy wondnNis to see, 
Fraitftl ivith art, bespoke the deity y 
Hev browa to eompasa did Minerm bring, 
A gariand breatiiing atl ttteawtets 1^ spring : 
And aert the goddeM^i^erioiis to behold, 86# 
Fbe^d on her head a glittering crown ^f geld. 
The work of Vnlean by his masterband. 
The labeor of the god by Jove*k commander 
There seemM to send along the (inny breed; 
And ttffire the beasts of hukl appeared to ieed : 
' Katore and art were there so mach at strifei 
The mkade aright wdl be took tor life. 
Valcan the lovdy bane^ the finished maid, 
To the immortal gods and men convey'd ; 
Graceftd, by PaUas dressTd, the virgin trod, 870 
And seem'd a blessing or ibr man or god. 
Soon as they see the* inevitable snare. 
They praise the artist, and admire the ^ur ; 
From her, the Ihtal guile, a sex derives 
To men pemidoos, and contracts their lives, 
The softer kind, a ftlse allnring train. 
Tempting to Joys which ever casd with pein; 
Never beheld with the pennrioiis race, 
Bat ever seen where Inxary shows her face» 
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As drones oppressive habitants of hires, 880 

Owe to the labour of the bees tiieir lives, 

Who8e work is always with the day began. 

And never ends but Mrith the setting son. 

From flower to flower they rove, and loaded home 

Return to build the white, the waxen comb. 

While lazy the loxurioas race remain 

Within, and of their toils enjoy the gain: 

So woman, by the thonderer's hard decree, ' 

And wretched man, are hke the drone and bee : 

If man the galling chain of wedlock shons, 890 

He from one evil to another mns ; 

He, when his hairs are wintered o'er with gray. 

Will want a helpmate in the' afflicting day ;- 

And if possessions large have bless'd his lifb. 

He dies, and proves perhaps the source of strife ; 

A distant kindred, far allay 'd in blood, 

Contend to make their doubtful titles good : 

Or should he, these calamities to fly, 

His honour plight, and join the mutual tie ; 

And should tlie partner of his bosom prove 900 

A chaste and prudent matron, worthy love ; 

Yet he would find this chaste, this prudent wife. 

The hapless author of a chequer'd life : 

But should he, wretched man! a nymph embrace, 

A stubborn consort of a stubborn race. 

Poor hampered slave, how must he drag the chain ! 

His mind, his breast, his heart, overcharged with pain I 

What congregated woes must he endure ! 

What ills on ills,- which will admit no cure ! 

The* omnipotence of Jove in all we see, 910 

Whom none eludes, and what he wills must be : 

Not thou, to none injurious, Japhets son, 

Witli all thy wisdom, could his anger shun ; 



€lHilii*d iokwddiniMsefai tiM poMa^l 

Tto UiHii ilBi ni iiil iM i— i Cm iw I it yt 
With eigqpi^ hmaAkk^taim, wg iH fiwadiyy 
By ttetrl—ihiM.tolriwt nAofiMtmrtiKme 
lOBW'd their ml it i Mg% liMb'ft>ai| aad mon* 
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They wt, wnAriigt —gnwi wrtcW tiwir mind, 
1^ by thfir!a4vftB»ef BiH(%«QiJfciM6« Jove, 
^nth oUnr-fOKby Ihi^ilfate d^ fiMnriAi hnre, 
With RfaMi hMMtooM *«mM^ thif hfoke th0 

chtlOy 
And from thefr dty omi hait t» ]i|^t again. 
Earth told them att tern a ptopfaetle light, 
HowgadaencawiteEiBg god»ihoaU-ncet in fight. 
To. them loMlold, who ttp^d dercfidof ihar, 
Their how «f victiry md reaowa vaaimr ; 
The Titang, and th» bald Satamiwi nwe, 930^ 
Should wage a dnMM|fid war, ten yean tha ipace« 
The TilanabnMra an loAy Othiya stnd, 
And gkicioaiiy dare Hk tkaadttcff^ hand: 
Tbegoda fraaa Sataiaqpnmigy ally their pow'r ; 
(Gods, Rhea bora faiaa in a ftlal hour) : 
From high CNyanpoi'they Hke goda cngajife. 
And dauntleat fee, like geda, Tltanian lage ; 
In the dite eaattct neither party gains, 
In equal hahMioe kog tie war rennins ; 
At last, by trace, eadi sool immortal rests, 94(f 
Each God on nectar and ambrosia feasts ; 
Their spirits nectar and ambrosia raise. 
And fire their generow breasts to acts of pnise ; 
To wlioai, the banqaet o^er, in coaneil join'd, 
The sire of fjpdn and men' 
VOL. lu » 
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* Gods, iiho from earth and heaven, great rise^ 
descend, 
To ^vllat my heart commands to speak, attend : 
For \ictory long;, and empire, have we strove, 
hon^ have ye battled in defence of Jove ; 
To vrar again, invincible your might, 950 

And dare the Titans to the dreadful fight ; 
Of friendship strict observe the sacred charais. 
Be that the cement of the gods in arms; 
Grateful remember, when in chains ye lay. 
From darkness Jove redeemed ye to the day* 

He spoke, and Cottos to the god replies : 
* O vcnei-able sire! in council wise, 
Who freed immortals from a state of woe. 
Of what you utter well the truth we know: 
Rescued from chains and darkness here w« stand, 
O son of Saturn ! by thy powerfiU hand ; 961 
Nor will we, king, the rage of war decline, 
Till power, indisputable power, is thine ; 
The right of conquest shall confirm thy sway, 
And teach the Titans whom they must obey.' 

He ends : the rest assent to what he says ; 
And the gods thank him witli the voice of praise. 
He more tlian ever feels himself inspir'd. 
And his mind bums with love of glory fir*d. 
All rush to battle with impetuous miglit, 970 

And gods and goddesses provoke the fight. 
The race that Rhea to her lord conceiv'd, 
And the Titanic gods by Jove relieved 
From Erebus, who there in bondage kiy. 
Ally their arms in this immortal day. 
Each brother, fearless, the dire conflict stands, 
Each rears his fifty heads, and hundred hands ; 
They mighty rocks from their foundations tore. 
And fiercely brave a^n&t the Titans bore. 
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d swift tiie Titan ptmbuizdrofie, 980^ 
vfitii wi^ty ibree for aspire ttrof e y •■ 
. rqu'd flrom vntj part profomdy 
vtli beUow^ fton bar innost fioand : 
NMDiy and to 4ie «odi coiifliet^ bcadii- 
md toniilt hif^ QiyBipnt randiL 
fhe darts Ihmi god to god worn baMy- 
nr icBeh*d tlie anbtaoanaan vocid : 
ii witbbaaghty itridaa, cneb wanfar tiody 
ha weigbty and aanlL bcMatb tbe god: 
^^coold bear the btowallNinifiHr: 99^ 

Kbig^ the boirid fotoa of war! 
BMOTMur of tocitwaMut ftaiy 
in npartbd order, Ibroqgli tbe lidBi; 
» above tbe reit eaoK^knom ebhildy 
eqoal to Us itrMftb Ui ndnd J 
damitlQii aae the tbanderer atond, 
red biBiiBg ftom ias^veagelbl band; 
m^tic roond the stany fkame ; 
die fightnkigi fion OWn^Nii Abbm : 
wMeUaaet with tbe &eief Jove* 1000 
aih ipares the Terdnre of tbe grovo. 
»ws tbe aH*y the bottmg ocean roariy 
aa waib with bnmiiig waves their ahorei; 
ing vapoon roand tbe TMans giare, 
poweri^ for tiieir eyes to heart 
agration seems to seiae on all, 
itens Chaos with the geniend ML 
Atiieireycs beboldy and what they liaar^r 
FMd wreck of worlds is near : 
BbHrgevaalt of stars, ttwheaTensydeseendy. 
tfaeeartiiinloiidconfosionblendy 1011^ 
would seem the great tmnaltaoiis jar : 
engag'd, snch the big voice of war I 
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Aud now the battHiigk winds tbeiv h»N}C miKe ; 
Thick wliirla the dost ; earth, thy fiNndatioiis abake; 
The arms of Jove thiok and- terrific fiyv 
And blaze and bellow through the ireinbUiig sky ; 
Winds, thunder, lighCni^, throngb bolb armies- 

droYe 
Their course impetuous^ from the hands of Jore-; 
Loud and stupendous is the raging fight, lOfO^ 
And now each warrior god exerts his migh^ 
Cottus, and Briareus, whoseoms to yield. 
And . Oyges- panting ibr the martial field^ 
Foremost the labonrs of the day increase. 
Nor let the horrors of the- battle cease : 
From their strong hands three hundred rock^ they 

throw, 
And, oft repeated, overwhelm the foe ; 
They forc'd the Titans deep beneath the ground, 
Cast from their pride, and in sad durance bound : 
Far from the surface of the earth they lie lOy^ 
In chains, as earth is distant from the sky ; 
From earth the distance to- the starry frnne. 
From earth to gloomy Tartarus, the same. 
From the high heaven a brazen anvil cast^ 
Nine nights and days in rapid whirls would last, 
And reach the earth- the tenth, whence, strongly 

hurl'd^ 
The same the passage to tbei* infernal worlds 
To Tartarus-; which a brazen closure bounds, 
Aud whose bladt entrance threefold night sniv 

rounds. 
With earth, thy vast foundations covered o'er ; 1 040 
And there the ocean's- endless fiHmtains roar: 
By cloud>compelling Jove the Titans fell. 
And there in tiiick, in horrid daikoeas dwell: 




»re tbe gtt» tfetioB of laphrt'MHAiy 
fttNB fln AJBiiwtWMBtiWi'lifliid QirlMidi'^ 
ire nigbt ani iny Hwir tmoie lileiiNle lefli<$ 
»re lM>tk tlMiraitnnieesMaM'Mii bolli««Ml6 : 
i^rait tfaoMMMitodiMOtllMlr'^liiQr) miSO 
ipKady'8M9CflMR?Ciy 0^ ftc MMh^ttnif iwny • 
i^diecn the cjes of WNTlBis ^liiilMrllgllt; 
htrinBgo' <ef -StoepypcnDoioM Nl^tt : 
tare the sfM of W^ tiRir'iMMton ^eep, 
deities, OiBaii4iKl luB iKoHnr Sleep ; 
M, inm Hm dmu to Hie lAeMfllBe «f iny, 
sao bcholdi not witblii yluniingf^: 
! o'er the tanl^xteadfl^ «id 'O'er lie mm, 
. hiUs Hm Tveoiied HiBd ctf «iMi >ID ««e ; 
t iron-beorted, md «f cmel ooeily t<M 

len his breast, «or can Ik brook ooaInI ; 
nrhoiB (and ne^ return) all awrtdi go, 
t even to inanoital gods a Ibe. 
most the' infernal palaoes are seen 
Plato, and Persephone bis fpieea ; 
3rrid dog and grha, eoseb'd on tt^ ioor, 
rdSy arilbwalinioii^yrt, "Mfc ■s wud a i ^door; 
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Nine tedJooi jtmnrhtt mmt «d <rtl<i, rt *i'» 

Nor joiD (fae-coucily'nor (i» Itati^l^Jo^e; 

Tbe baonVi god btck in the tooth "tof «tfl ' 

To htav«iily bonqoeto^aiid th^. Olyiapllui hfeU: 

The honovn Mich the godvMi Styx IhOitoWy 

WhoiolivfaigotKnBi tbro«|jh taggedchHuieb flow, 

M^horo the begtaotaig Md hvt liMlii^lio • 

Of oertily the bomn iNlDy-the itaFiy ri^y . 

AndTartanM; ^ihere of «U the fovntilni riso; 1120 

A Btgfat dcteited by iiiiiiiortel eycfk - 

The* inhabitiDts through brsMa portali put^ 

Over a threshold of eMaitnif hnw!. 

The growtii 8p<^tiuieoiiBy and fodndatioiis deep ; 

And here the* alUes ^ Jove their eaptivefl keep. 

The Titans, who to utter darkness fett, 

And in tiie fhrthest parts of Chaof dweM. 

Jove gfatefhl gave to his anxiliar train, 

Cottns and Qfge^ mansionsin the maint 

To Briareos, lor Ms saperior might 1150 

Exerted fiercely in the dreadfiil fight, 

Neptane, who shakes the earth, hk daughter gave, 

Cymopolia, to reward tiie brave« 

When tiie great victor-god, almighty Jove, 
The Titans ^m celestial re^ns drove, • 
Wide Earth Typhcsas bore, with Tkrfrut join'd, 
Her youngest bom, and blustering as the wind ; 
Fit for most arduous works his brawny bands, 
On feet as durable as gods he stands ; 1159 

From heads of serpents hiss an hundred tongues, 
And lick his horrid jaws, untir'd his lung»; 
From his dire hundred heads his eye-balls stare, 
And fire-like, dreadful to beholders, glare ; 
Terrific firom his hundred mouths to hear 
Voices of every kind torment the ear; 



X soundt like godi in conndt Ml ( 
And uuw liv bellows like tiie lordly bull : 
And Duw lie roars like the >t«n beait that reigt 
KJHg of Uic woods, and terror of the plaina; 
And now, BurprisiDg U be heard, be ytipt, 11 
like, from bii e«e[y voice, the lion's wbelpc; 
And now, so loud a noise tbc moniter makes, 
TJie lui'tiuat mountiuD from its bMis ihakea : 
And now TjptiiruB liad perplei'd tbe day, 
And oviT men and godi usurp'd the sway, 
Had not the powerful monarch of tltc skiei, 
Of men and gods the aire, great Jove tlie wis^ 
Against the foe his hottest vaigcance hnrl'd, 
Wbicll blaz'd and Ibnnder'd throi^b the* etbCH 
world; 11 

ThroiiK'i l^ix* >t>d ">*>■■ "^ boHa red hitstng fell, 
And through old Ocean reachHI the gatea of He) 
The' almij;tity rising made Olympus aod. 
And the rni'ih groan'd beoeelii the vengeiiit god. 
Hoarse through tbe cemle main the thnnder roll' 
Tlu'ougb wliich the ligbtnti^ flew, botb obco 



trolld; 
Fire cauj^lit the winds wlu<^ mi Aesw 
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ic the eardi and f)eav*n, tbe seas load ; 
And beat witli burning waves Ibc bnming shore ; , 
Tbe tDiuult uf the gods was heard a&r: 
How jmrd to lay tiiis burricaoe of mrl 111 

The ^od who o'er the dead iafema) reigns, 
E'en Pluto, trembled iu liis dark domains ; 
Dire Ijorror seiz'd the rebel Titat lhon d, 
In Tartanis who round Ibeit Satnm stmd : 
But Jove at last collected i^ Ins wigbl, 
Will Jightaing tuv'd, and UiRKler for the tight. 
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With strides aflyestic frooi Otympus strode ; 
What iKPWtrJs iMesMT im t&e% tlie^! 
The flash <bcdioiiit€Ke«rtei his iiw;; 
The ijit Maws <rifli ispjiplhi^gej 114^ 

FromofwyiiaadaiMhwwrtflaiifiasnfads; 
The aaposlar Mloars, and QUigmpm tends : 
l!lM9adtapaataj|ii hhww; l>oagafhi<aflh weand 
All maim'd theftet^dl^ and y sans tiie gpound ; 
ftoce JMi 4fae lighdnhMi #aas -the l—ris <f Jov^ 
ghp winantainslwrn, ana«aadiilei efafy #r»ve. 
Theaialtad^arth floate &ei .her inamif eaves, 
As from the AiMne«an asemtlic iwves : 
Under lfaeiQnf«ins«fthe.sneredunNmd9 1189 
Where VoIgm iroifes^ and ffeaOessaMvlisaonnd, 
Benenlh the haid dIvhM the Iran frova 
Ductile, and ^qnid fran 4hn laaaaee #a«s i 
Bo 4he«arth aMiM; nadthe^ghait fiaU» 
Plang'd by theawnsrfaaighty Jew laML 
Ts^bmtslMiethe mpid wHsds vhic;h% 
Wkh teniiests fving^, and ^MMnidl the sky ; 
/* Bot from the boanteeas|;ads 4eme their iHrth 

; The gales wtnchiffeaiiKftafiliBroos 4a earth. 

The santh, the nartfa^ and the M»ift >iveateni wind. 
Which ever Mow toyaefit hmnanlyiad ; 1200 

Those from T^idittns 'spnaag, an nsdess tvaiB^ 
To men yemiciant, hhwter >oler the nwan ; 
With thick andaablechHids they ^eil «ie 4eep, 
And now destraetivn ^orass Ihn eeean aweep; 
The mariner wMi dread beheMa -from Ar 
Vhe gathering stormi^niid ^emental war ; 
His baik the Ihrians Unrt and hiUawa vend i 
The sarges rise, and ^satamcts-deuend ; 
Above, beneath, he hears the tempest rear ; 
Now sinks the Tessely and lie &ars 00 aM>re; 1210 



And remed; to tbis they none can Ibid, 
Wbo are resolv'd to trade by sea and wind. ^ ' 

Od land in wliirlwindl, or iinkindl; iiliow^, '* -J 
Tbey blast the lotely fruits and bloomiiig ttaV'tt^ \ 
O'er sea and land the blustering tyraati rei{;n, 
And make of eartli-bom men tlie labonrH vain. 

And DOW the gods, who foaght for endless fame, 
The eod of gods almighty Jove jiroclaini. 
As Earth advia'it : nor reigns Olympian Jove 
Ingrate to lliem who with the Titans stroTe; 1910 
On those wbo war'd beneath his wide command, 
He honoDrs beaps with an impartial hand. 

And now the king ofijods, Jove, Metia led, 
Tlie wisest fair-one, to the gcnini bed ; 
Who with the blae-ey'd virgin fruitful proves, 
Minerva, pledge of their celeatial loves ; 
The sire, Irom what kind earth and heaven reveal'd, 
Artlul the matron in hinieelf conceal'd: 
From her jt was decreed a race should rise 
That would usnrp the kingdODi of the skies: 1J30 
And first thp virgin with her ainre eyes. 
Equal in strength, and as her father uise, 
Is born, the ofTspting of the' almighty's brain: , 

And Metis by the god conceiv'd again ; 
A son decreed ts r«ign o'er heaven snd earth. 
Had not Uie fife destroy'd the mighty birth : 
He made the goddess iu himself reside, 
To be in every aet the" eternal gnidc. 

The Hours to Jove did lovely Themis bear, 
Eunomie, Dice, and Irene lair; 1(40 

O'er human labours they the power possess. 
With seaaone kind the fraits of earth to bless : 
She by the thnndeting god conceiv'd again, 
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dlottio and Ludietii, to whom we owe, 
With Atiopoty our aiiirai of Joy or woe ; 
TUb bonomr they lecehrM tnim Jove the wke. 
The migbty sbe, tin nder of tlw ekiefc 

Ear^MomBftnm Oeeen ipnaigy to Joiv 
The beonteoinOracei bore, ha^briBg love,' 11259 
Af^i^ and Eiqihroiyne the Air, 
And thoo, Tfaaha, nim giacelbl ah*; 
fVom the bright vfei of theie inch etMonis proceed, 
As make the hearti of a& beholders Meed. 

He Ceres next^ a bomrteons goddess, led 
T6 taste the plemres of the gada! bed ; 
To hfai fidr^mnVI Persephone ihe bore, 
Wbom Fhito raivUM litMn her native shore: 
The m omnfl d dauM he of her elnld bereft, 
Bnt the wise rire assented to the theft. 1260 

BiInemos3rne his breast with U>ve inspires, 
The fiur-tresiVI ol^}ect tfTthe god's derires; 
Of wliom tlie Moms, tonefid nine, are bom, 
Whose brovrs ridi diadems of gold adorn ; 
To them nmntermpted joys bdong, 
Tbem the gay feast deUgfati, and ncred song^ 

Latona iKNre, tlie fruits of JovO^ embrace, 
The loveliest oftprings of the* etiiereal race; 
She for Apollo felt the cfaild-bed throe; 
And Artemis for thee who twang tiie bow, 1270 

Last Jnno fiUs the* afami^ty monarch's amis, 
A blooming consort, and replete with charms ; 
From bo* Lndna, Mars, and Hebe spring ; 
Their sire of gods the god, of kings the king. 

Minervd, i^ddess of the martial train, 
Whom wars &]i^t,spnmgfTom the^abnighty's brain; 
The reverend dune, onconqaerable maid. 
The battle rouses, of no power afraid. 
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Juno, prond goddeMi, with her emtottubmrn^ 
And soon conceiT'd, vnthoat the joys of lcrv« s 
Thee she prodoc'd without the aid of Jofvc^ 1261 
Vulcan, who fkr in every art excel 
The gods who m celestial maoBiom^wett. 

To Neptune beaulcoiis Amphitiite bdre 
Triton, dread god, who makes the surges roar; 
Who dwells in seats of gold beneath llie nwfaiy 
Where Neptune and fidr Amphitrite reign. 
To Mars, who pierces with li^ spear tiie staiekiy 
Terror and Fear did Cytfaerea yield; 
Dire brothers, who in war disorder spmdy 1S9D 
Break the tidck iibalanx, and increase &e daad^ 
They wait in every act their father^ caU, 
By whose strong hand the proadest cities All: 
Harmonia, sprung from that immortal bod. 
Was to the scene of love by Cadanus led. 
Maia, of Athe bom, and mighty Jove, 
Joiu in the sacred iMnds of mutual love : 
From whom behold the glorious Heranes ase, 
A god renown'd, the herald of the skies. 

Cadmean Simile, a mortal dame, ISOO 

Gave to the' almi^ty^ love a child of laae, 
Bacchus, from whom our cheerful spirits Aow, 
Motlier and son alike imsdortal bopw. 
The mighty Heresies Alcmcna hove 
To tlie great god who md^es the -innider roar. 

Lame Vulcan made Aglaia fair his biide. 
The youngest grace, and in her blooming pride. 

Bacchus, conspicuous with his golden hair. 
Thee Ariadne weds, a beanteons ftir. 
From Minos spnmg, -whom mig^ Jove the sage 
Allows to charm her lord eisempt from age. ISll 

Great Hercules, who with snistfortanes strove 
J^ng^ is rewarded with a virtuom \o\(^« 
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Hebe, the chBglitef o^tbe titimdrrni§^gody 
B^p his fiiir coBSort JuHo goldin shod : 
T^rioebappy he nfe fhwn his toib to riM, 
And ever young a god to grace the ski«s^ 

FrooLlbe briji^ sen, and tttee, PersaiiS) Sfrkkg 
F\un*d ofispringB^ Cirot, and .£ete» king. 

.Setes thet^ beaatCKHis Idya, led> 1329' 

Daughter of Onoan^ to the genial* bed; 
And with th? apptenae of heav*n yonr loves weret 

crownf d ; 
From Mdunn Mlnlea^ sprang^ » ftv renown'd. 

All hail) O^Fmpian nnidsj harmonions Nine^ 
Daughters of iEgis-bearing Jiove divine. 
Forsake the land, forsake the brmy main, 
The j^od and' goddesses, eelestial train ; 
Yc Muses, each immortal (eAr record 
Who deign'd' to oevel witli- a mortal lord, 
In whose iUostrions ofisprings all might trace 
The glorious likeness of a godlike race. 1331 

JasoD, an herO' through tiie world renown'd^ 
Was- wvth^ie joyous love of (^es crown'd ; 
Their JQy» they acted in a fertile soil 
Of Crete, which thrice had bore the ploughman's toil> 
Of them was Pttatos bom^ who spreads his band', 
Dispersing wealth o*er aU the sea and land<; 
Happy the man who in his favour lives> 
Riches to him^ and all their joys, he gives% 1 53^ 

Cadmus Harmonia-lov'd) the fhir and youngs 
A fruitful dame, fronr. golden- Tenus sprung; 
Ino and Slimile, Agave ifhir, 
And thee, Aotonoe, thy lover^ care, 
(Young Aristaens with his comely hair). 
She bore ; and Polydore completes the race, 
Born in the wnHl of Thcbesy a stately place* 
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The brave Chrysaor tbce, CaUiroe, led. 
Daughter of Ocean, to the genial bed ; 
Whence G^ryon sprung, fierce with hk triple I 
head; ) 

Whom Hercules laid breathless on the ground, 
In Erythia which tlic waves surround; 1351 

By his strong arm the mighty giant slain. 
The hero drove his oxen cross the main. 

Two royal sons were to Tithonus bom, 
Of thee, Aurora, goddess of the mom ; 
Hemathion from whom and Memnon spring. 
Known by his brazen helm was Ethiop's king. 

Pregnant by Cephalus the goddess proves^ 
A son of high renown rewards their loves ; 
Tn foim like the possessors of the skies, 1369 

Great Phaethon, whom with desiring eyes 
Fair Aphrodite views : in blooming days > 
She to her sacred fane the youth conveys ; 
Iuhal)itant divine he there remain*d. 
His tsisk nocturnal by the fair ordain'd. 

When Peleis, haughty prince of wide command. 
Of much th' achiever with an impious hand, 
Success attending his injurious mind, 
Grave the swell'd sails to fly before the wind, 
^sonides, such, gods, were thy decrees ! 1370 
The daughter of ^etes cross the seas 
Rap'd from her sire ; the hero mnch endur'd 
Ere in his vessel he the fair secur'd ; 
Her to lolcus in her youthful pride 
He bore, and there possess'd iJae charming bride ; 
To Jason, her espous'd, the lovely dame 
M edeus yields, pledge of the monarch's flame ; 
Wliom Chiron artful by his precepts sway'd : 
Thai was the will of mighty Jova abey'd. 
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The Nereid Psamathe did Phocus bear 1S80 
To lEdCva, herself excelling fiur.^ 

To Pelens Thetis, silver-footed dame, 
Achilles bore, in war a mighty name. 

Fair Cytherea, ever flushed with charms,. 
Resigned them to a mortal hero's arms : 
To thee, Anchises, the celestial bride 
^neas bore high in the shades of Ide. 

Circe, the daughter of the swi, inclin*d 
To thee, Ulysses, of a patient mind ; 
Hence Agrius sprung, and hence Latinus came, 
A valiant hero, and a spotless name. 13911 

The sacred isles were by the brothers sway'd ; 
And them the Tyrrhenes, men renown'd, obey'd.. 

Calypso with the sage indulged her fiame ; 
From them Nausithons and Naiisinous came. 

Thus each immortal fair the Nine record 
Who deign'd to revel with a mortal lord ; 
In whose illustrious offsprings all might tract 
The glorious likeness of a godlike race : 
And now, Olympian maids, harmonious Nine, 
Daughters of .Xgis-bearing Jove divine. 
In lasting song tlie immortal dames rehearse ; 
Let the bright belies of eartli adorn the verse* 
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NOTES 

THE THEOGONY. 



Ver. 1. I tHAii. refer the reuier to wfirtH 
said in ttae second and foorth sectjeua of mj * q 
course on the Writings of Hcsiod,' toncerningl 
i;cnuiii(!ii£s« of the begmning of tills pocni, 1 
till' cuplanatiDii of tbe Tbeogony. Our >tnL 
lierc takes aa occasion to celebrate the officei^ll 
{lower of the Muset, and to give a sliurt repetifl 
of the ^eater deities. To what eod is this ffW 
assembly of divine personages introdHced? Tdj 
>|)irG the poet with thoughts suibble to the J 
nily of their characters; and by raising hJa IT 
filiation to sncli a height, as to believe t' 
preside over bis labonrs, he bpcomes the ai 
ensis of the gods. * Tlie Muses, (says the E 
Shftltesbury, in bis letter coaEeruing entlinsiuif 
were so many divine persons iu the beatha 
creed.' The same noble writur iias in that dl 
course elegantly showed the necessity and beaut 
of enthnsiasm in poetry. 

Ver. a. \ mountain in Bixotia, so called ftffl 
the Phoenician word hhatik, or hhaltkoH, wUl 
MigaiSea ' a high mountain.' Boebwt, in liis Cba 
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book i. chap. 16, sbows tliat Boeotia v 
Phcenician names and colonies. Z«e Ch 
sanias, in hb Bceoticsy says, * Helicon 
the moootains in Greece, in the abnni 
virtues of the trees which grow on it. h 
tells us it produces no letiferoos herbs o 

Ver. 5. Gnevius and Le Clerc both 
this reading, and derive toa^m ^^^ «^ 
the dusky colour of iron ; they likewise 
stances from Homer, and other poets, o 
word bemg used to tiie sea, rivers, and 
by which epithet, say they, tliey expi 
depth and plenty of the watejr. 

Ver. 8. Pansauias, and '^zetses after 1 
it Termessua; but this may proceed fro 
norance of the radipf which, says Le CI 
Phoenician word pheer-metso ; the intc 
of which is ' ^ pure fountain.' The rivi 
toot of Helicon. 

Ver. 9. The Phcenician word, says I 
happtfigran, which signifies the eruption 
taiu : tiie word being corrupted into i 
gave rise to the story of the fountain oi 
Le Clerc* 

Ver. 10. The Phoenician word is 
sweet water. Le Clerc. 

Ver. 12. The historical and physica 
tation of the deities here mentioned, I 
till I come to them in the course of the ' 

Ver. 22. Some translate this passage n; 
and Le Clerc chooses hUmdis: I wou 
them, and have it arched or bending. 1 
tirely favours my interpretation of cXtx 
eye-brows arched into a circle : a meta{ 

vnL. II. IL 
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says he, rx rm Tti; afinrEXtf iXixovy fixMn tlie'CiirMB| 
of the vine. 

Ver. 33, This extravagaoce in our poet -has beei 
the subject of satire to some ; but Lacian hns been 
the most severe in bis dialogue betwixt himself and 
Hesiod. Ovid has an allosion' to this passai^in the 
J[>€ginning of his Art of Love; wfaiofa Dryden bv 
thus translated : 

Kor Clio» nor her uaters, have I leen* 
As Ilesiod saw them in the ahady grieen. 

This flight, however extravagant it may TCsn 
to some, certainly adds a grace to the poem ; and 
'^whoever consults the nineteenth ode of the second 
book, and the fourth of the third book of Horace, 
iivill find this sort of enthusiasm carried to a great 
}ieight. 

Ver. 46. The poet here, from the month of the 
Muse, prepares the reader for what he is to expect. 
Though he proposes to give an historical and phy- 
sical relation of- the generation of the gods, ac- 
cording to the received opinion ; yet supplies from 
invention are necessary to make the work agree? 
able as a poem. 

Ver. 50. Le Clerc has a long note on this verse, 
from Claud. Salmasius, proving the rhapsodists to 
be so called ocvo ra ^ctS^Uf from singing with a 
bough in their hands, in imitation of the ancient 
poets : which bough was of lain-el : but why of 
laurel before any other? The scholiast Tzetzes 
gave two very good reasons : * first, (says he) the 
poet makes the sceptre, which he received from the 
Muses, of laurel ; because Helicon, the place on 
which tiiey presented it, abounds with that tree; 
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>iidi3r9 as the tourel is ever green, it is the most 
proper ^emblem of ¥Forks of genius, whicii never 
fade.' 

Ver. 59. Exactly the same is ihe flight in the 
fourth ode of the third book of Horace : 



an me ludit amabiUs 



huania T Audire et vidnor piat 
Errare per lueas, amana 
Qmos et aqua subeunt, et aurce! 

The sense of which, in short, is this : * Am I 
•greeably deluded, while I seem to wander through 
poetic scenes i' And again, 

itio me, Baecke, rapb tui 

Plenum! Qtus in nemfira, {ud.quos, agcr in specus, 

Velox mentesuvd! lib. 3. Od. C5, 

It is worth observing, that the best poets are 
generally most poetical in their invocations, or in 
other parts, where a deity is introduced , for then 
they seem to be overpowered with the inspira- 
tioa ', -but here the fine imagination, and exalted 
genius, are most .required, that while fancy takes 
her full stretdi in fiction, it may seem the real 
nummis afflatus. 

Ver. 68. Le Clerc judiciously observes, that tlie 
poets-frequently make inanimate beings affected, 
or -with joy or grief, when there is reason for either ; 
tint it may be said, even inanimate beings are 
moved. This, I think, is a boldness seldom prac- 
Used but by the best poets, and most frequently 
among the ancients. We find it with as much 
success as any where in the poetical parts of the 
Old Testament. 
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' The valleys shall stand so thick with corn tM 
they shall laugh and sing.' Psalm Ivi. ver. 14, 

tfiKacvt ityaia vri>Mph 
Tffinffn* ii fia!jvs vnrrof* llicognii. 

' The wide earth laogli^d, and Uit deq> tea r^lcfd.* 

Tibi rident eqwra ptrnti, Lacret. 

' To thae the waters <tf the ocean unilc.* 

I gi?e these three quotations to show, as the 
Latin were followers of the Greek poets, it is not 
unlikely the Greek might imitate the style of the 
eastern writers in many places. 

Ver. 81. Mnemosyne, the same with memory^ 
is here made a person, and the mother of the Muses ; 
which, with the etymology of the word ^eria, 
which Le Clerc tells us is,in theJHioenician tongue, 
' fruitfulncss,* and the note to the first verse of the 
Works and Days, will let us clearly into the poetical 
meaning of the parents and birth-place of the Muses. 
The same critic derives the word Muse from the 
Phoenician word nuttsOf the feminine for ' inventor.' 
See further in the Discourse, &c. 

Tt will now be proper to inquire into the reason 
of tlie poet making Mnemosyne empress of £leu- 
titer. Eleuther is a part of Bceotia, so called from 
a prince of that name. Here, says Tzctzes, the 
poet endeavours to add a glory to his country ; for 
though the Muses tliemselves were bom on Pieria, 
he makes their mother a Boeotian. Pieria is the 
name of a mountain, and a country lying beneath 
it, boimded on the north with Tbessaly, and on the 
south with Macedon. Le Clerc derives the word 
JEleuther fxwsx the Phoenician word HaUthir^ a high 
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; froBuMdi watMiftroli^ wiiieb word Is « 

joand aITAsUL 'toMCMiA.'aadttiwv'tiiiM' 

oA' llMiMderonilkereobMrfeytiMitgrait 

; ef die art of tirfs poem dopcndi Oft the e^foMi- 

f ef tiM woffdty md OB the proMi|Mipadpi» Fn- 

eh| hi Ui ndeo ftr the odaeetiott of cfaUdm, 

iofatervedythetthewytiMdogirtihafejftdicioftriy 

ide Mnenioqriie the Mtfwr of theXlMi; inti* 

ttiag thetnotUiigtoftnchdMririMileindbpg-ai 

Ver.9$. AMMBtitehiTbeMely.ivldeh^telhe 
stiMfdhaiy height^ Is often mod »r honroft. 

▼er* 99. The god of ^Lore aad the Gnecs are 
proper ooaqMudonsibr the Moms; Ibr tte giftaof 
the Moset are of littfe ndae witfaoat graee and 
Unfe ; and at banqoetiy lofe and good BMnersy 
which are impBed by the Gfacc^co mp oee the har^ 
iftODj. TVflt. 

Ver. 109. Le Clere here raiiet a fiffienlty, and* 
I think witiioiit reason ; be mqts the poet so con- 
ibonds the nan Jupiter with the god, that be knows 
not how to accoont ibr it The poet coold here 
design no other bat the Supreme Being; first for 
the liononr of poetry, as appears firom some follow- 
ing verses; and seeondly, becanse God is the 
source of all wisdom, be is the fiither of the Muses, 
who preside oyer the principal arts. 

Ver. 119. The names of the BInses, and tlieir 
derivations. CHo, ftom xXutf, * to celebrate, to ren- 
der glorious.' Meipomene, finom /AiXvoftcu, * to 
sing or warble** Enterpe, firom lo and rt^u, * to 
delight well.' Terpsicbore, from ttftntf * to deiis^t/ 
and X9t^f ' * choir.' Erato, firom t^amt * to love/ 
Thalia, firom dtthuu, * banquets/ or 9»XXi#, * tv 



ftouriih.' Folyi)iiua,fraili«B?ivtt'>''^V)' **'■)■■(■ 
' > song or hymn.' Uruiia, fhnD tvfanf, ' k m t t m ' 
Calliope, rroni xoAof, ' beMtifiil,' nd »^, ' a voiw.' 
Our poet attribtita no pwtknlar irt to each Hdm; 
but, according to him, poetry a the jiiiiiiaiiii tt 
hU. Calliope, indeed, i* diMinguuhed from tkm 
rest, SB presidLO)! over tb« peatei loit of p««tif. 
See tbc Diacoane on the Theologj af dM AneiMta) 

Ver. 134. Le Clerc telb at, (frotn DioajdH 
Halicaniaueiia) tbal, 'at fint, »U the sltiaB ta 
Greece looked on their kinp m tb»u jadsw- M 
determine all controverted poiBta; Bid be «U 
esteemed be best VJag who «m *a bait jad|ai 
imd the strictest obwrrer of tte la«*l Feilha ear 
tainty of this, we need do better anttoiity tkw an 
own poet, and particolatly iohis Woriu aad Dm 
It is worth ubaerrinj; faotr very carelbl be ii tola 
spire liis reulen with wDtiiBents of retpect mi 
dignity toward* tbeir ralere; and to iaereaae ou 
reverence for them, be derives them hoot Ihepeal 
Ruler of llie onivene ; and from the same arigh 
are Hie Muses ; all which mast be thua BDdentMd 
the prince owes all tua regal hoooun and power li 
the Supreme Being, md no less than AlnugUy aii 
is nece9.iaiy to make a good poet. I can add ■• 
thing more proper to what I have laid caocernM 
princes, their office, and derivation of their powH 
tlian the first three verses of the uxlb etaaptet « 
tbc Wisdom of SoiomM. ' Hear, therefore, O ; 
kings, and understand; leam ye that be jodges ( 
tlie ends of the earth ; give ear, jon that rale tk 
people, and glory in tlw maltitutle of aations', ft 
power is fiv«n jon of the Lord, aod KnereipM 
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from the Higjiest, who shall try your works, and 
search oot your couiuels/ 

Ver. 156. This,, and the nine following verses,. 
are by some attributed to Homer, among the frag- 
ments of that poet ; where the mistake lies, I can-. 
not tell ; but I shall here take an occasion to ac- 
count,, in general, for several verses in the Iliad, 
Odyssea^ the Works and Days, and the Theogony, 
being alike ; they ace either such as wliere they 
mention the Pleiades, Hyades,and Orion; constel- 
lations which were most taken notice of by the old 
poets, and the names of which naturally run into 
an hexameter vep^e;. of such as were common ot 
proverbial sayings of the times : which circum^ 
stances render it very possible for divers to have 
\fTote the saiile lines without one ever seeing the 
works of the other. I am persuaded that all or 
most of the similar passages in these two poets are 
of this nature. If, therefore, some of the old scho- 
liasts and commentators had thoroughly considered 
this, they would not have had so many imperii* 
nencies in their remarks as they have. 

Ver. 172. I know not how this is to be taken 
but physically ; if we suppose all things to be ttie 
offsprings of Cliaos, wliich are all natural beings, 
they may properly be said to be noui ished by the 
main ; tiiat is, by prolific humour. In this sense 
Milton, in the seventh book of Iiis Paradise Lost, 
judiciously uses the word, speaking of the crea- 
tion. 



Over all the face of the earth 



Main ocean flow'd, not idle, but with warm 
rix>liric humour, sottvning all her glebe, 
i'crniuiHing the great mother to coaceivt^ 
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Ver. 190. In my interpretation of the 
tion of tlie deities, I sliall chiefly have regard to the 
physical meanings ; snch passaf^es as I leave unob- 
served are what any reader with little tronble may 
cj'ear to himself, after he has seen my explanatioiis 
of tiic most material. 

' This fable (says Lord Bacon, in his Wisdom of 
the Ancients, speaking of Heaven) seems to con- 
tain an enigma of the origin of things, not mnch 
different from the truth of the divine word ; which 
tells ns of a deformed matter before the vrorks of 
the six days.' To this eternity of contused matter 
Milton alludes in the seventh book of his Paradise 
Lost. 

Far into Chaos, and the world anbom. 

Vcr. 191. Plato, in his Phaedo, says, * the earth 
was the seat and foundation of the gods ;' ot^ecfotrvf 
lie calls them, to show that the gods were once pre- 
served with pious men. Tzetz, This is strange 
pliilosophy ; to imagine any beings to have a begin- 
ning:, and yet immutable and immortal from their 
first rise ; but it is apparent, that the poet makes 
matter precede all things, even the gods. Guietos 
judges tlic next verse to be supposititious. 

Ver. 1 94. Tartarus, or hell, is said to be brought 
forth with the earth, because it is feigned to be in 
the inmost recesses of the earth. The word Tar- 
tarus is derived from the Phoenician tarahhtarahh^ 
the radix of which is the Hebrew and Arabic tarahhy 
which signifies, he created trouble. Le Clerc, 

Ver. 196. This fable alludes to, and enters into 
the cradle of nature. Love seems to be the appe- 
tite, or stimulation, of the first matter; or, to speak 
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intiAlgibtyy IfaB ntiifid notm of the atom. 



Ver; tOf . It is liglit]^ obMrrad, tM darimew 
ofor all till tte ak J WW IHndned by tlie raa 
aad tiM ttut; GfaMttlierelbre broogiit forth dark- 
mnaadnig^ TMb. Befim any thii^ appear- 
ed all wat JUrifr or irU, * darioMM or sight;' tho 
lame k tte aeeoant wUch Moict gifas m. /<« 

Ver. 104. I bdtofe the word mtlhf does not 
Bwan the cUe^ or anterkl, part of the afar, bat it 
the MDia with mi^ ' MKolty/ Le Ckrc, So 
night and daifcneM are properly ndd to be the 
parents of day and serenity. 

Ver. 20&, AU that the poet menis Is, tiait earth 
appeared before the firmament which tnrroonds it. 
Similar to thk is the description Miltm gives of 
the oAprings of earth. 



•OodMM, 



* ge gathcrM now y wrtew aiklT fc m i Mi, 
lato one place, mmI M drjr Imd »pfmr.* 

Imawdlately the niMBtaiiis hsfe tppew 
EBMrfenC, and tbcir bruad bars Imelu apbaavt 
Into tha dondt. 

Let us now consider the difierence betwixt «c- 
>Myog or morrof and tntunof, (which I render * the 
sea and the ocean/) and why the sea is said to be 
from earth only, and the ocean from earth and 
heaven. Tiiat pairt of the ocean is generally agreed 
to be called sea, which takes a name from any 
country or particular circumstance; the orean,. 
Diodorus Sicnlus tells us, in his first book, compre* 
hendsy according to the opinion of the andent^ all 
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mointiire wliick nonrishei Uie uoivcrse ; nnd Hini 
Stcptieng qoolcs many aathciritics lo ahow it 
ulwMys lueil in dial senK; I shnRcontentin 
niUi ouc from Homer, and another tram Pliny, . 

' Froa wbicti arc derived kU Hvett, e»i 

' Tbe oceau (layB l^iny) is the recq>tiicle oS i 

•mten, and liom vrhich all waters Haw ; 

whirb teedi thr rlonds and the tcry slara.' 
Vcr. ^14. Le GIetc is inclined to til 
these names arc some of real )>etisonB, a 
only pdeticol; a» Tliemia and Hneiutuyne, w hi 
are juittaomd Menory. The aame critic mi| 
luve [ftiated Flutardi ta comrteDuiFe lliis opinil 
wliD Dames for real pcrsDOS Ciens, Crei», Hyg 
lion, and Japhet; nor is it nnreaaoniible lo bcliejl 
tliat the poet designed some as peisoiH ; for wiltt 
out such to mcBHire time, Satiirn, or Kjotob wldf^ 
signilies lime, noidd be introduced with imprtf 
lJri«tj'. 

The etymology of the names of tiie Cyclops m 
lilemlly expreaaiie of their nature. The senei^ 
name ta aU is from xuiaa;, ' > cincle,' and uj,, ■ H 
eya-; Brontes from ^arrrir 'tfaonderV Sterofif 
from atpipnni, ' brightnesa;' Arges from afy»t 
' white, splendid, swift,' ApoUadorua varie* tiol 
our poet isoae of tite names of Die Cyclops; ii 
Etr^i of Afyn he cajla him AjTrn- It hag beei 
otlen remarked, that Homer, Uesiod, ApollodonM 
anil other n^itholoijiBts, {rcqnenlJy differ in namaa 
I here give one instance, t'lom waay abacciatiai 



ancients intended, by the terrible deacriptioi 

their many heads and hands, to express their 

lence, ferocity, and injustice. The schol 

Taetzes says, ' tbey are turbiileat winds ^' w 

phyncal inteipretation seems most agreeabh 

me ; their heads and hands will express their r« 

they being imprisoned by their father in the bo* 

of the earthy and relieved by their ni«ther in 

cess «f time, (which is the meaaing of Satiim 

leasing them) is aU pertinent to- the winds. I 

ikM; iDseBsible of am objection that may be sta 

in this explication, from the manner in which 

are made part of the war witb the gods ; bnl 

are to consider that the poet does not coi 

himself to direct physical tnUh ; for which re 

lie prepared his readers for a miztve of fie 

from the mootb of the Muse, in the beginnin 

the poenk 

Let Bs eome to the explanatioo of the eonspi 
of Earth and Saturn against Heayen. Tzc 
Cruictus, and Le Clerc, have this conjecture 



to the imtriimenl. The B:ianlK andnympbi, i 
are uiid to apring froin llie tilood of H«bv»i 
those who had the advantages of the inveH 
Hie warlikegiaTitsaod furies are wan uid tun 
nhich were the consequences of plenty and ri 
Satiini throwiag (he members into tliegea,il4 
traffic with foreign countries, 

' Venus (saifs Lord Bacou) is deeigued to e:^ 
the concord of things.' 

HeaveD called his sons Titans, from titsiiiw 
rerenge:' his prophecy may allude to the dl 
bances in the world, which were the effec 
plenty and luxury. 

How moostroiiadoM this story seem in the 1 
Certainly the author mnst have some plQ 
meaning in view; and what moreprobablal 
the last which we have ofFered? Tins Blle|« 
way of writing will uease to be a wonder, ) 
ve consider the cnstom of the times, and the 
that the ancients bore to fables ; and we I 
think ourselves happy that we can attain i 
light into them as we have, since we are dh^ 
by such lenictb of time from the first inventl 
and seeing the poetical embellishments since adri 
to thetn, have rendered them more obscure; I 
ef this I shall speak more largely in my DiscM 

Ver, 3SS. The distinction which Tzelzes aoi 
betwixt Moifs and Khm, which I traod 
' Destiny and Pate,' is this ; one confirms thai 
cree concerning oar death, and the oUier ' 
punisliment attending evil works. Le Clerc in) 
/rom the poet making even the gods subject tO'' 
Fates, that tiiey most be tQeKmen,«tocli » 
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immortaliied by huiiian adoration ; bat the pass: 
wfaicb Plntarcfa, in his inquiry after God, quo 
from Plato, will better recondle this. ' Fate (s 
be) is the eternal reason and law implanted in 
natnre of every being/ 

Momus is called a deity, becaose he animadvc 
on the vices both of men and gods -, but why is 
called the son of Night P Because censure i 
backbitings are generally spread privately, and 
in the dark. His name is from M<mm or Mom, 
Phcemdan word for * vice.' Lucian, in his Ass( 
bly of the Gods, makes Momus speak thus of h 
self: < All know me to be free of my tongue, i 
that I conceal nothing ill done : 1 blab out ev 
thing/ Sec, Le Clerc, 

The Hesperides are nymphs which are said 
vratch the golden fruit in the western parts of 
world. Tzetzes thus interprets this story : 1 
Hesperides are the nocturnal hours in which 
stars are in their lustre; by Hercules, who is feigi 
to have plucked the golden fruit, is meant tiie s 
at whose appearance the stars cease to shine. 

Nemesis is called the goddess of Revenge, : 
the etymology of her name speaks her office, wli 
is from yt/iAco-ai), *' to resent' Our poet, in 
Works and Days, ranks her with Modesty. 

Ver. 357. Nereus, which in the Phoenic 
tongue is naharoy ' a river,' is said to be the sor 
the Sea, because all rivers take their rise fr 
thence, according to the opinion of the poet. ''. 
reason, perhaps, for which he has this extrao 
nary character in the Theogony, is because he ^ 
esteemed a prophetic deity. Le Clerc, 

Thaumas is here made the son of the Sea : 



Milium '"',„ of lJ>e '""w^iaul »^ ,^ io"»**.\ . 
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1 The gn^-ey'd Doris: ill which fifty are; 

L ^U«hkhriMliwre«oh«raMCDdiiigli«l; 

■ Il||it Bolp, waatoa Ghuee, and OakM glad. 

^^ Vov 41B. -The fihrpies sre Tiotent ftorms ; tbe 

•ti^fiiifilofleii of llieir wnet m i^giiifictnt of their 

ttttne. The wwd Hupiai is^mn ap«tt^w, ' to 

tour, to dettn^ f ASlo "flrom «uAX», ' a stonn -/ 

• ^9c5polo from iMv^y *. twifty' md mmfjMiy ^ to fly.' 

Ver. 4f9. 1 fliMdl cm Hie ttoiy of tiie Gorgons 
VMl'flw'GnuK, u retated '1>j Lord Baoon, with 
ffdDBCtioM on tiie-oniio* 

Vtoiein b Mid to IniYe been sent by Palhis to 
4hqr McdoHi, wbo wteiy petntcieos to many of 
^iinfarirftBntB of tbe westefii' ports of Hibcria; 
Ibr ihe wis ao^re md honid a monsier, tbat by 
tar aspect only, ibe conrerted menkito stones. 
W^lttt Cknigons Medusa only was mortal : Persens, 
^praptfing fainsdf to kill ber, neeiied arms and 
•other gifts from three deities; fiom Mercury he 
had -wings ibr bistheeb, from Pluto, a'belmet, and 
^bote Paltes a shield end a looking-i^ass. He went 
«ot 'immeifiatdy towards Medusa, though he was 
00 iweil instrucrtttd ; but first -to the -Grais, who 
^vere gray and like old women from their birth. 
They had all but one eye and one toolh, -which she 
-who went abroad used, and laid down when she 
Mtamed. This eye and tooth they lent to Perseus ; 
whoihiding hinisdf thus completely furnished for 
liis dedgn, flew witliout delay to Medusa, whom 
he found i^eeping : if she should awake he dared 
not look in her 'h.ce -, therefore, turning his head 
ande, he beheld- her in the glass of Pallas, and in 
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that nianner taking his aim he cot off her bead : 
from her blood iostantly sprang Pegesm with 
wings. Perseus fixed her head in tiie shield of 
Pallas : Wl^ch retained this power, that all who 
beheld it beb^me stapid as if thunderstmck. 

This fiible sduns invented to show the prudence 
required iu wanng war : in which three weighty 
precepts are to 4>e considered as from the counsel 
of Pallas. Fii^t, in the enlarging dominions^ the 
occasion, facility, and profits of a war, are to be 
thought of befqre vicinity of territories; therefore 
Perseus, though an oriental, did not decline an ex- 
pedition to the extremest parts of the west 
Secondly, Regard ought to be had to the motives 
of a war, which should be just and honourable ; 
for a war on such terms adds alacrity both to the 
soldiers and those who bear the expense of the 
war; it obtains and secures aids, and has many 
other advantages. No cause of a war is more pious 
than the quelling tyranny, which so subdues the 
people as to deprive them of all soul and vigour; 
which is signified by the aspect of M^nsa. 
Thirdly, The Oorgons were three, by which wars 
are represented, and Perseus is judiciously made 
to encounter her only who was i^ortal; that is, he 
would not pursue vast and endless hopes, but un- 
dertook a war that might be brou^t to a period. 
The instruction which Perseus received, is that 
which conduces to the success or fortune of the 
war : he received swiftness from Mercury, secresy 
of counsels from Orcus, and providence frqn;i 
Pallas. Though Perseus wanted not age nor cqhp 
rage, that he should consult the Ghraiae was ueceie 
sary. The Graiae are treasons, and elegs^tly said 
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to he pay ami llkp oM uoinen, from tlicir liiilb. 
became of the perpetnal feora and IrEnibliogs iviUi 
wliicii traitors arc nttendcd. A[l tlicir force, licfore 
they appear in open rebcJ lion, isanej'e, or a tooth) 
for every faction alienated fl'om a state coutciii' 
platea and bites: tliis eye and tooth la in common, 
for wbat Uiey learn and knaw paesei tliroucli t)ie 
hands of faction frora one to fte other; tliu mean- 
ing of tlie tooth is, tUey all bite alike; Per.<eui 
tlierefore wai to make fricnili of the Graia-, tliat 
tliey migbt lend Iibn the eye and the tooth. 'I'vio 
eSrcts follow the eoncluaion of the war; firat, Hie 
generation of Pegusna, which plainly denotes fame, 
thai flies abroad and proclaiau the vieloi'j' ; the 
second ii the beunng the head of Medusa ip tlie 
ihiGld; forone glorious and memorabtcaecliappily' 
Bccompliahed, restrains all theniotionsof encmiea, 
and Biakcs even maljce amazed and dumb. Tbiii 
ftr Lord Bacon. 

Tlie fblloiving physical explanation is A-oin 
TtetzBi ; PhuTcijt aijiiiiies the vehemence of tlie 
vaters, Crto the depth; ypBiasi tijc Scboliaal intcr- 
preta ist a^fn, ' the foam,' Pephredo and Enyo 
the dejtre <^ marine espediEloTu. Ilie poet calls 
the Ileapendes ' mnnauriHg,' hej^nse Ih^ stars in 
those parts, according to Aristotle, move to a 
musical harmony ; by Stheno and Euryalc, ubich 
arc immartal, he means the immenae and incx' 
liaustible parts of the ocean i by Mednia, the water* 
which the sun, or Fersens, dries up by liii beams. 
Chrysaor and Pegasus are those parb of matter 
wliieh are enalted on high, and break in IlnntdEv 
and lijjhtniog. Pega'DS, soys GrFvius, !• so ralli d, 
because he was born near inrj^Ki th* fonntaiiis of 
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the main ; Chrysaor, from his having in hb hand 
X^uo'oov «op» ' 9, golden sword.' Le €3erc tells vi 
that this fable is originally Phcemcian ; he derives 
the name of Perseus from phttrtekoy ' a horseman,' 
and Chrysaor from the Pboeniciaa word chrimtofp 
* the keeper of fire.* 

Ver. 466. Some, says the Scholiast, will haye 
Geryou to signify time ; Ids three heads mean the 
present, past, and the fUtare ; Ery thea is an island 
in the ocean where he kept his herds. Ts^fzes. 

I^ Clerc tells us, that when Hiercules invaded 
the island which Geryon possessed, he was opposed 
by three parties which were inhabitants, and con- 
quered them ; which explains his cutting off his 
tlirec heads. The same critic afterwards seems tr 
doubt this interpretation ; he quotes Borhart i 
prove tliat no oxen were in Efythea, and that tb 
island was not productive of grass ; but I think 
heads are figuratively meant for parties, the her 
may as well be took for the men who compof 
those parties. 

Ver. 462. Orthns is the dog of Geryon i 
watched the herds, which ni^y be some c 
officer; and h^ being murdered in a gloomy f 
may signify the shameful retreat lie made v 
time of danger. 

Ver. 486. Cerberus, Le Clerc derivtps from 
brosck, * having many heads.' The Hydra, h 
ns, means the inhabitants about the lake I 
Juno may therefore signify the earth who n 
ed t/jc Hydra. 

Ver. 49V. Chim^cra *w from \3kve VVKEuici 
/Jii'ra/i, ' bnmcd-; it \v?» a TO^i\\xA?6«i %o ts 
/omuse it emitted flames •, of vi\\\tVi(^».A^^V 
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intain Cliinuera in Phaselis flames, ifvitiiout 
ring, night and day.' Strabo thinks the fable 
k a rise from this mountain ; the three heads 
f be three cliffii; Bocbart supposes tliem to be 
ce toaders of the people of Pisidia, whose names 
f hare a similitiide to the nature of the three 
■ala^ the lion, the goat, and the serpent Belle- 
ihoD if laid to conquer this monster, to whom 
I poctgiTCS Pegasus ; because to gain the summit 
the BMNintain, no leu than a winged horse was 
prired. Ia Clerc, The interpretation of Chi- 
na, a moontainy is not unnatural, when we con- 
er ber the daughter of Typhaon, of whom w« 
ill ipeak more largely in a following note* 
Vtr* A08. Sphinx is thus described by Apollo- 
rat ; * she Ind the breast and face of a woman, 
) feet and tail of a lion, and the wings of a bird.' 
! Clerc has this interpretation, which seems the 
Mt reasonable, of this monster. After deriving 
} name from SpkicOf which is * a murderer,' he 
Jt us in Sphinx is shadowed a gang of robbers 
iich larked in the cavities of a mountain ; she is 
id to have had the face and breast of a woman, 
canse some women were among them, who per- 
ps aliared the travellers ; the feet and tail of a 
•iiy because they were cruel and destructive ; and 
wings of a bird, fh)m their swiftness. She is 
id to have slain those who could not explain her 
ligma ; that is, they murdered such as unwarily 
lae tlrfaere they were, and knew not tlieir haunts. 
^dipus is recorded to have unravelled the enigma, 
«ause be found them and destroyed them. 
The Nem-aenn lion may be an allcgoi*y of the 
me native, or literally a lion. 
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The 3l8t rene^ in the originl, is commoiilj 
given thus : 

in which r^nroio is taken tt an adjectiTe tigmfying 
earemosa; but Mr. Robinson, in his edition ^ 
Hesiod, published since my translation of our poet, 
riglitly judges t^ktoio to be a proper name, and 
quotes a passage from Diodorus Sicnluiy and an- 
other from Pausanias, in wliich the den of tbe 
Neuia>an lion is said to have been in the moontaiii 
Tretum : read, tlierefore, lienceforward, 

Kotgavfov TgnroiO) Nr/txi<q(, t^ avco-avror. 

Vcr. 517*. Serpents are often in fabulous history 
eonstitutpd guards of things of immense value. 
Tlie serpent Python kept the oracle at Delphi; 
and a serpvnt is made to watch tlie golden fruit. 
What is the moral of all this ? Wlien we are in- 
trusted with affairs of price and importance, we 
ought to be as vigilant as serpents. The word o^i;, 
* a serpent/ from orlo/xftt, ' to see ;' and the PhGeni- 
cian nahhasch, *• a serpent,' is from a verb in the 
same language, *• to sec.' Le Clerc, I must add 
to this explanation ; tlie serpent being placed in a 
cave to guard the fruit, denotes secrecy, as well 
as vigilance. 

Ver. 522. The commentators liave concluded 

Hesiod later than Homer, from his naming the 

chief river in £g}'pt under the appeJlation of th% 

Nile, which, they say, was not so called in the days 

of Homer, but Egyptua. TVoft vc^DUoent cannot 

prevail, when we considet lihe NiOtA \«v ^\ft. xvAv* 

If /y/c/i, says Lc Cleic, is nuWiul «ft^ ^^^^> '^^'^ 
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Hebrew nahhaly which b the common name for any 
river: Hesiod, therefore, might choose Nile, xour^ 
f|o;^t}9, for eminence; it being the principal river; 
or tor the same reason, which is not nnlikely, that 
Homer might choose Elgyptos, because it came 
more readily into the verse. Bat whatever their 
reasons were fbr choosing these different names of 
the same river, here is no fonndation to determine 
80 difficult a point as the age of either of these 
poats from it 

Ver. bus, Alpheos is a river in Elis, and hat 
something more extraordinary, says Pausanias, in 
it than any other river; it often flows under ground 
and breaks out again. Eridanus, a river, says the 
Scholiast, of the Sceltee. Strymon, a river io 
Thrace. Mseander, in Lydia or Icaria. Ister, iu 
Scytliia. Pbasis, in Colciiis. Rhesus, in Troy. 
Athelons, in Acarnia or ^tolia. Nessus, in Thrace. 
Rhodius, in Troy. Haiiacmon, in Macedon. Hep- 
taporus, Granicus, and ^apus,in Troy. Hermus, 
in Lydia. Simois in Troy. Peneus, in Thessaly ; 
and some (says Tzetzes) say Granicus and Simoi» 
are in Thessaly. Caicus, in Mysia. Sangarius,, in 
Upper Pbrygia. Ladon, in Arcadia -^ this river 
(says Pausanias) exceeds all the rivers in Greece 
for clearness of water. Parthenius, in Paphlagonia. 
Evenus, in ^tolia. Ardescus, in Scythia» Sca- 
mander, in Troy. The daughters of Tethys and 
Ocean, are only poetical names ; designed,, says 
the Scholiast, for lakes and rivers of less note than 
the sons. They are said, continues he, to have the 
care of mankind from their birtK \QYo^^k^ Nfc^:^ 
Apollo, because heat aud mo^iVots^ t^yo^x^'«^» "^^^ 
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Ver.dBl. Tie snn ig called HiMa;, frn 
PhiEuiciui worJ hetiyo, that 19, ' liigh f thon 
name oiay luit all the planets, yet it ii aiMi 
pcrly given to tlie most eminent of Ibem. 
■piuDg from Hyperion; tliat is, Item bic 
«xisU on liigh. 

Ver. aaa. Tlie word ZiXm„, ' tiw inoon; 
the Doric £>Xs>cf, is Trom tlie Phixiiic>a» 
tihelanah ,- tliat i>, ' une that wanders tfaro^ 
nigiit.' Aurora, or the mornini;, being bom' 
tame piirents, needs no explanation. '^ 

Ver. S85. Le Clerc sajs, tlio cliildren of 
and Eiirybia, are not to be l^nnd in any i 
bistory, nor to he explained from tiie nal 
ihings ; but if we eonsider tiie etymolngiecH 
names of tlie parents, his remark will provM 
lid. Creus is t'l-om the verb ' to judge,' anM| 
bia (as I have before observed) signifieB wi<M 
niand; judgment, ttaerefore, and power, aM'j 
the parents of three oKpringo of renown. I 
here observe, that Pallns canndt be tbe samB 
her, who is afterwards said 10 spring from tl» 
of Jove. Our poet calls this Fallal only, aia 
latter Athena and Tritugenia. The folio 
verses, which tetl us the winds apning 
Astrxus and Aurora, I ahoidd suppose spnj 
becaose we are told in the same poem they i| 
from TypluEiis, which is every way a^eealt 
the pliysical sense; we must tlieiefore Bnf 
them supposititious, or the poet bas commitl 
ver-y great bliuulei. S«e furtber in the iw 
ver. 1195. 
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i^er. S99, Styx, nys tiie Sdiolnniti isfinom rvyiUf 
' to htte, to dMd ;* wby faertiffiipfUigs are made 
atttendanti oo tbe AUdjidity^ Is eonipiGiioas ; but I 
am not satisfied in Alias being their father. 
TVettes tellBQS| that he anderstancb bj P^las, the 
snpeAir motion wMch prodnees svch effects. The 
name, 1 bedef e^ ittost come firom xaXXtt, a verb, 
to express extraordioaiy action i in Latin, vibro, 
9tgii9f Ste* We are told here, that Stjrx was or- 
dained by JofO, the oath of the gods ; on which 
Lord Baoodte the iblkrvringrernvk. * Necessity 
is ekfsntljr r^resented by Styx, a i«tal and irre- 
meable river/ The same noble aotiior goes on to 
Aowi ^^ ^ ^<>rce of leagqes is to take away tlie 
powef of ofoiding, by nuiking it necessary that 
the offender should undergo t^ penalty enacted, 
llius he proceeds ; if the power of hurting be 
taken away, or if, <m breach of covenant, the dan- 
ger of niin, or loss of honour or estate, must be 
the consequence^ the league may be said to be ra- 
tified, as by the saomment of Styx, since the dread 
of banishment from the banquets of the gods fol- 
lows ; under which terms are signified by the an- 
cients, the laws, prerogatives, afflnenc^y and felicity 
of empire. See fiirtber,* ver. 1082. 

Ver. 625. Le Clerc derives Fhcebe from the 
Phcenician, ph€-pakf which is o« in tU4, that is, ' a 
prophetic mouth j* for, in the Phoenician tongue, 
the oracle is called ^ the mouth of God :' and, to 
say we consult the mouth of God, is the same as to 
say we consult the oracle. Xxi^sna, in Greek, Leto^ 
the same critic derives from Zou^ or lito or leto^ 
which is to use magic charms ; therefore, says he, 
Apollo and Diana, who preside over magic arts. 
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ol' TliEBeiu, tlMt llic (Itfficeut wliicli tLat hero is said 
to make into hell, ineaos nalliing more Ihao liis 
journejr to Epirns, of wliicli AlJnc, or Plato, was 
king. Pluto a aonietiiiiei called the god of licliea, 
because he tiail in Ihb kingdom uiany mines of silver 
and gold. We now come to the etymologies of 
Enmriyatai and Jloa-ttiait, tlic names of Neptune; 
Pasedon signifies ' a deatroyer of shipa ;' miKriycu^, 
' eartb-ibakei'.' jDjiiterucalled thefatherof gods 
and mea, because all sovereigns are fathers of their 
people, Satnni is said to swallow lib cliildrei!; 
Uiat is, he imprisoned them. Thus far Lc Clerc. 
I shall conclude this note wilh the foltoHlog re- 
mark from Lord Bacon. The first distinction of 
agesissigiiilied by Die reign of Haturn, who, through 
the frequent di^isohitioos and abort continuaaces of 
his sons, is raid to liave devoured them ; tbe secund 
ia described by llie reign of Jupiter, who drove 
tfioae continual diangea into l^rtanu ; by whieli 
place ii meant ' perturbation.' Guietus thinks 
(lie twelve line* fiom ver, 743 to 757 supputiti- 

Ver. 769. Tlie learned «ai liave Japhet to be 
tlic sou of Noah, nluMe posterity inliabited Europe ; 
but, since so many interpolations and falsehoodi 
arc mixed with tlie history of antiquity, we Cdunot 
wonder if tliis story, in some degree, reinaina yet 
obscure. Atlas is said to support Ibe besvens neat 
where tbe Hcsperides are situated: Atlas might 
probably have been the founder of the people wbo 
pusKssed tUe extremest parts of Africa about tbe 
niotmtuin Alias ; which mouataiu, through the eir 
tmordinar} liei;^it, seemeit to prop up huaven, and 
L«eaDte it u-as ^ur iu tlie west, where they luuj^iiied 
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heaven almost met the earth. This mountain might 
liave bad the name from the first ruler of tiie 
people. Menoetius is called uCpirnS) *' contume- 
lious or injurious/ which is agreeable to the radix, 
the Chaldean \toTAmenath, ' he terrified.' Bochart, 
in his Phaleg, book i. chap. ii. tells us, the true 
name of Prometheus -was Magogs who was the son 
6f Japhet : he is said to hare been bound to Gan- 
casus, because he settled near it; and to have stole 
fire from heaven, because he found out the xim of 
those metals which were in the mines about Cau* 
casus, ^chylus puts these words into the mouth 
of Prometheus, ' Who will say he found out brass,- 
iron, silver, and gold, before me ^ The etymology 
of Magog seems to favour the story of the vulture 
gnawing his liver ; the Hebrew name is inoug or 
^^ff'^S^i which is * to waste away.' The radix of 
Gog is, * he burned )* not an improper name for 
him who was enamoured with Pandora. Le Clerc, 
To these accounts, I shall add the following from 
Diodorus Siculus : * The Nile, under the rising of 
tlie Dog-star, at which time it was usually full, 
overflowed the bounds, and laid great part of Egypt 
under water. Prometheus, who tried to preserve 
the people, by endeavouring to stop the flood, died 
through grief, because he could not accomplish his 
design. Hercules, inured to labour, and to over- 
come difficulties, stopped the current, and turned 
it to the former channel. This gave rise, among 
the Greek poets, to the story of Hercules killing 
the eagle which preyed on the liver of Prometheus.- 
The name of the river was then Acto?, the Greek 
Vford for an eagle.' 
Since the opinions of ib% leuned are so varioni 



lesson, sliowing the bad effects of a too free 
gence of the passions ; and, in tlie charac 
Prometlieiis, tlie benefits of regulating tlie; 
discretion; which I think I have showed 
remarks on this Rtory, as told in the Wor 
Days ; to which I shall add the following 
lions from Lord Bacon, which are more pi 
introduced here, as they more particularly 
this faUe, as told in the Theogony. ' After 
provement of arts and the hnman underst; 
the parable passes to religion ; for the cult 
of arts was followed by tlie institution of 
wonhip, which hypocrisy soon polluted, 
the two^>ld sacrifice, the religious person i 
hypocrite are truly represented : one conti 
fat, which is the portion of God, by the fla 
ftimes arising from which the affection ai 
for the glory of (sod are signified ; by the 
and flesh of the sacrifice, which are go 
wholesome, are meant the bowels of chari 
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fraud their genius of vaiious joys of lifey they pef' 
plex themselves with intestine fears and trouble- 
some reflections, which are denoted by the ea^^e 
gnawing his liver while he is bound to tbe pillar of 
necessity : from the night'they obtain some relief^ 
but wake in the morning to fresh anxieties. Pro- 
metheus having assistance from Hercules, means 
fortitude of mind. The same is tlie expla&ation 
by the Scholiast of the eagle. The poet goes fur- 
ther tlian what Tzetzes and Lord Bacon hane ob- 
served : he makes Hercules free Prometheus by 
the consent of Jupiter ; the meaning of whi<£ 
must be, that si^ch miseries are not to be under« 
gone patiently vithout divine aid to support the 
i^pirits. This story is not yet without obscurities ; 
for Hesiod calls Prometheus cLKUKnra, " blameless, 
hurtful to none f and at the same time makes him 
playing tricks with Jupiter in his offerings. I 
must here observe, that this fable is moi% consis- 
tent in every part as told in the Works and Days; 
nor is it to be wondered at, when we consider that 
poem as the work of his riper years, when his genius 
was more sedate, and his judgment more settled.' 
I shall conclude this note with an allu»OD which 
Milton has, in his description of Eve, to the story 
of Pandora ; from which it is evident he took the 
box of Pandora in the same sense with the forbid- 
den fruit ; and, as I have already observed in my 
notes to the Works and Days, many have been of 
opi nion that both are from one tradition. The Hnaa 
in Paradise Lost are these : 

Afore lovely than "Paudot*, viYiotft i^a if^^^ 
XnUow'd with til thelT ^Vflft, \,Mk<V,0\ v^-o >a«» 
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III sad event I) wbm, to the* unwiaer mo 
• Of Japbet brought by Hermet« ibe euRiarHI 

Mankind with her fair looki. Book 4. 

Ver. 916. Here begins the battle of the gods, 
"which continues to ver. 1222. In this the learned 
are much divided concerning the intention of the 
poet, and from whence he took his account of the 
war. Some imagine it of Egyptian rise, from the 
story of Typhon ; nor are they few who believe it, 
from the tradition of the battle of the angds ; but 
Tzetzes thinks it no ^other than a poetical descrip- 
tion of a war of the elements : they are certainly 
wrong who think it entirely from either. I do not 
in the least doubt but the poet had a physical view 
in Some passages, and in some particulars may pos- 
sibly have had a regard to some relations, fabulous 
or real, of antiquity ; but his main design seems to 
have been that of relating a war betMrixt super- 
natural beings, and, by raising his imagination to 
the utmost height, to present the dreadAillest ideas 
which the human mind is capable of conceiving : 
and I believe I may venture to say, some parts of 
this war are the sublimest of the sublime poetry of 
the ancients. If a nicer eye should discover every 
part of this war to be entirely physical, which I 
think impossible, yet I am unjustifiable in my sup. 
posing his design to be that of relating a war be- 
twixt supernatural beings [ for while those parts of 
nature are clothed in prosopopaeias, they cease to 
be parts of nature till tlie allegory is unfolded ; our 
ideas, therefore, are to be placed on the inmie- 
diate ol^ects of sense, which are the persons of 
the war, as they directly pteseni^. iSVifetwa^N^^Xa ««^ 
eyes from the description of iVva ^^^'iV. \vK»a^^ 
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here observe, tliat all tlic cmnnientatori MJ 
poet are aileiil on tlic poetical beBDtiei of Ibl^ 
which makci mc tliiak ttieui to have been hM 
more leuniny Uian taste. J 

Our poet telle as the goJi eat nectar aol 
broaiai and Homer mcniiooB a river of li 
and amhroiia, a^^s-m,- ku ttntctfoj an 
Odjsi. T. : fi'om wliirli we uiay cuncIudeSJ 
words to be n»ed liotli for meat and drink ■ 
tite godik i 

ytr, Dr:i. The reader ia to take nntic^ 
(hough moat of the Titans were ajiainst JopiS 
were not: for Cottus, Gjgei, and Briarenu 
Titans ; v'bat an ioinge in these three bM 
tearing 19 the rocks, and tbponing tliein m 
the enemy ! Heaven, earth, the oeeao, BM 
are all disturbed by thetnmulL The ttoetnn 
takes care to raiw our ideas, by lieigiitenH) 
images to the lost. Tlie description of the li 
from ver. P70 to SS.3, is great; butit is inqtM 
that any reader »l)ould not feel himielf ' 
■fleeted with tlie grmideur and terror with 1 
Jop iter urges the fight. Hcavco, earth, the o 
Bad hell, are all disturbed as before, but tlie 
tional tenor, and (he variatino of the lang 
make a uew scene to tli« nund. 



AoA ihrcilcua CtiApft wfih the goHTkl fill. 
How elevated arc these ia the original! < 
fbe genius of nian tliink of any Hiing sublinii 
paint tlie horror of ihe day, attended with tItE 
of all the winds, and the whirUng of the 
Coiild he tliink of w^v m«T« ninvTOit* >i 
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ideas, to express the voice of the war by, tlian by 
' tjlienmg it to the coufuaed meeting of the heaveos 
aod the earth, to the wreck of worlds ! ' Do you 
' tee (says LongimiB on another nuthor) the earth 
opening to her centre, the regiona of denlh jnst ' 
Rady to appear, and the wliole labric of tiie world 
JipoQ the point of being rent asunder and destroyed ; 
to Bignify, tint in tliis combat, braven, bell, thinp 
, QMMtal and immortal, every thing, co-labonred, as 
SH were, with the gods, and that all nature wai 
exlangered.' This passage of Longinns could 
)ie*er be applied with morejustice than here, nor 
more properly expressed in our own language, than 
in the words of IVIr. Welsted, trom his tranalation 
of that antlior. 

Milton, in his Battle of the Angela, lias judt- 
•■ioRsly ioiitated several parts of our poeL In one 
place, says lie, 

IlcU heard Il.c' nnwlfrrible noteo — - 
And, a little fnrther, 



Le Clero thinks Chaos here moans the whole 
vast extent of air; but Gtsevins takei it fur n>-yK 
Xair/xx, ' the vast cliasm that leads lo hell :' in 
H'birh last sense Mittou likewise takes it, describ- 
ing the pass from hell to earth : 



Wlllll]I>tdlnKiulo1ii< 



80 iiont on turn mmooiiT. 



And CbM«»«KMton or ■*!««, hold * 

F4irBal OMio^, fOMlttaiihoiMtat 

or ffwtim warpk « Apii| 1^ 

And, io the fint book> 

" ■ llio oidvcrMd Mil optnH 
A shoot tlMl tors HoU^ eoacsTO, '•lid bqfoad 
FrighMdihoioiviof ChoooaiHl^kiliii^ - 

Ver. 1090. ^Fron this r€nt to Ver. 1134, tfat 
poet judidkmily reUeves tlie mind firom tiM tigt 
of battle, with a deacriptioo of Ttt1artiS| Styx, Ac. 
with an intent to end the war, and mrpriae m with 
somethmg more anblime than we cooM esqpeet^ 
after what had preceded the tingle eombat betwixt 
Jnpiter and lyphoemu In the descriptioii of Tuv 
tarus, Milton has many imitations of our poet : ' 

Wllh «irth iStkj vait fooudstions cuvorM o'er. 

Satan describing his realm^ 



Utely betTen, ami oulh, another world. 



Hang o'er my realm. 30kmt, book S* 

The entraooe there, and the lait Amitt lie 
Of earth, the barren main, tiM itarry Af$ 
And Tartaraa; there of Ml the fooniaina rise. 

JBesiod. 

I I this wild abyis. 
The womb of natnre, and porliap ho* grave. 

MUtomfbookt. 



•wlicre lieaven 



Widi eardi and ocean meets. Book 4. 

And afterwards ; 



•and now, in Kttle space, 



The coiifinea met of emp y re a n heav'n. 
And ot this worid, and on the left hand belt. 

Book 1,9, 






id a little loMcr, in the same book : 






TxetzM says the begimuag and end of things bk 
id to be here tiaoiatively, because we are in the 
rk as to the knowledge of tbem. Tlje verses ia 
licli Atlaa is made to prop up Ihc Iieaveiu, 
lietiii Dupposes not gEOliine. 
Ver. iOB'i. Tlie itory of Styx, with the puiiiib- 
Biit of the perjored gods, is diiefl; poeticid, 
hy tliis river shoidJ be det^table to Immortalt 
know not, unleis they think it a sad restraint to 
: deterred from perjury: this thoDght has too 
uch impiety in it, therefore we must give it an. 
her turn ; as relating to the oatlu of great men, 

in tlie same seniie that death is called a foe to 
e gods, ffliich is from Uie grief they are aoniB- 
I1C3 made to antfer for the deatli of any fdvou> 
:e mortal 1 as Venus for Adonis, and Thetis for 
i:liiliai. 

Ver. 11S«. Typl^'" "^ Typhaon leeni to b« 
Serent penooi (thODgfa aome will have theiq 
ro names of one person), becaose Typhceus is no 
oner bom bot he rebels, and is immediately 
:stroyed : and Typliaon is made the iather of 
any children. L« Clerc deiives the word Tj- 
iceus trom the PbtEnician word (Mip&oa, tli* 
idix of whicb is teuph, ' ta OTCiflow, to over- 

rut. II. a 



▼oral times, ijom aja«^ 

the poetkal description of this nuAMter. op^ 
in^ of rebellion, he says, ' beeanse of the iii4 
evils which H brings on princes and their sal^ 
it is represented by the horrid image of T^plK 
whose humlred heads are the divided povren, 
flaming jaws incendioas desipiB,* 

Ver. 1154. Witli what di^iity Japiter aeti 
for tills single combat ! heaven and earth -tnaf 
beneatli him when he rises in anger. Simik 
this passage, is tlie seventh verse of the eighte 
Psalm : ' Tlien tlie earth shook and trembled. 
ttiimJations of tlie liills also moved and 
sliaken, because he was wroth.' 

Here are three circumstances vrhidi enl 
images above those in the former battiei 
wimis bearing the fire on their wings, the 
flaming from his hundred heads, and the simi 
of the fiimace. 

Ver. 11 93* In the winds which are here f 
• — Aa the ooet omits the east 
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le ligniliuution vritli atT'!*";- 1'''^ P*'^^ '^"'* 

winds sprnDg from l^ptiEua greatly destruc- 
! to morlali, and those from tbe gods proGt- 
e; the two following verses from Exodus, 
tetore, will, hi some degree, countenance my 
;rprctatian of Argestes ; which I make an ad- 
Sve to agree witli ^i^pn, i. t. apyis-iuiffpi/pH! 
lie Lord brouglit an cast-wind on the land all 
t day, and all that night ; and, when it was 
ming, the east-wind brou^t the locQsts.' Cliap. 
13. ' The Lord turned a miglity strong west- 
id, whirl) took away the locoste.' Ver, 19. 
aagti tills is related ai a miracle, we may inp- 
e the propereat winds were diosen to bring 

evil and ths good on the land. In wliatever 
K this word is taken, our pnet is not Iree from 
onlity in his pbiloaophy, when lie makes the 
&, Biiiilh, and west winds, spring from the 
Is, and those which tyiamiize by aea and land 
n TyplicEiis; for tlic winds from eacli comer 
hurtful anmetimcs ; all depending on wliat cir- 
iiBlanres the elements arc in, and not from 
It part the winds come. 
'er. lysa. Here ends the war. Tzeties iaya 

conijuesl which Jupiter gained over ttie foe, 
I the tranquillity of nature alter the confusion 
:hc elements was laid. However the phyairal 
irpretalion may hold good through the whole, 

war is reguUrly conducted, and justly con- 
led ; tlie hero Li happily situated, the cnoniy 
ished, and the allies rewarded. 
'er. ltS3. I s\iai\ give the explanation of the 
y of Minerva springuig from th« bead of Jove, 
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tlie irord) of tioni Bacon, from hi 

' The ancient times do b-eI forth in figarc, btMt 
!he iDForporatiaD, and inseparable coDjuuction, cf 
canosel witli kings, and die wise and politic use 
of counsel by king^ ; tlie one in timt Ibey aaj Jh- 
ptter did niany Metis, wbicb sqniitieth connHl, 
whereby they intend thai suvereignty is nuvried 
to counsel; the other in that which followetb, 
which WB( thus : tliey say, tiler Jupiter tvaa mar' 
ried to Sletis she eoncened by biui, and was with 
child ; but Jupiter saffered her not to stay till she 
bioDght forlli, but eat her up ; whereby be be- 
came bimself with child, and was delivered of 
Pallas armed oat of liii head : which manstrem 
table eontainedi a secret of empire, how kitig* 
are to make use of their L'onncil of state; that first 
they ouj^t to refer matters unto tliein, which i* 
the first begetting or imfiregnation) but when 
they arc elaborate, monlded, and thHped, id tin 
womb of their council, and ip'ow ripe, and resdji 
to he brought fortb ; that then tliey suffer not 
their council to go throueh widi the resolutian 
and direction as if it depended ou them, but take 
the matter back into their own hands, and make 
it appear to the world that the decrees and 6aai 
diiecdons (which, because tliey come forth wit! 
prudence and power, are resembled by Palb 
anued) proceeded from thcmselvea ; and not odT 
from their aatharity, but, the more to add repot 
tion to themselvei, from their bead and devic 
Thus &r Lord Bacon. What to make of the I 
wbom Jupiter destroyed before lui birtb, I kn 
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nnlesB tyraimy is shadowed io tlial nllegory, 

ii often followB pownr, but was liore <[uelU(l 

>re it could exei't itself, by nisdom or reflec' 

I. Milton baa judiciously applied tliis imat^ 

Pallaa ipriaging Trora tlie head of Jove, to Sin 

i Satan, in the cpcond book of Paradise I»st, 

lere Sin, giving an account of her birth, Ibut 

>caks to Satan ; 



LDhh tn IbH jn ihifc. ud munienuin iir^lil, 
•7 Thea iblaixe heaveiU) Fair, a gudilai vm'd, 

Ver. 1239. Jupiter and Hiemis are said to he 
the parents of the Hours } the meaning of vchicb i), 
power and justice bless the land, or make tlie eea- 
Boni or hours propitious, by laying dovm good 
laws which preserve property and peace. Soma 
take'EuDamie, Dice, and Irene, to be only poetical 
names for the Hours or Seasons of the ye^r ; but 
Gnevius lauglis at the ignorance of such ioterpru- 
(ers, nud proves, beyond contradiction, tliey mean 
good laws, ligfat, and peace ; which is the litet*! 
construction of the names. He produces a passage 
Irom Pindar, Oljmp. 13, where tbey can be un. 
derstood in no other sense ; the words of the poet, 
in English, are these: ' Here Ennomia dwells with 
her sisters, Dica the safe foundations of cities, and 
liana endowed with the Mme niannen with the 
Other, the disposers of riches to men, the golden 
4fH|Aten of Themis good in coonseL' Wc are to 



observe the difieroice of tlio names in Hesiod nd 
Pindar i« only froni a cliange of tlie dialect in 
the laltPr. Mombrilijia has taken the honrs in 



Hic poet before make^ the Pates spring fron 
Night i amiitake tlierefore miut be in one place; 
Jje Clerc auppoae* it lierc Mr. Bobinsuu, to avoid 
the contradiction which is made by ttic common 
Jaterpretation of Maifs^i ^c. here places M«pa; 
after upaswvt, in the constniclion, and not after 
TiK»; ivliich gives it u better sense: however, 
ufouwt Moipa;, with their names as tliey stand 
here, wilt not nel I admit of this coostructian which 
Mr. Robinson makes, hcna leges, jasHlia, rt ptx, 
AmnoHani aortem jnlchram ct felicrm reddvnt. Iini 
inclined to tlrink tlie three verses here concem- 
ing the Fates spnrions; I am sure they are ab- 

Ver. 1251. Aglaia from ayXtia;, ' splendid ^ Eu- 
pfarosyne signiliea joy ; Thalia from Sa^la>, ' ban- 

Ver. 1S57. Persephone, by the Latins caHed 
Proserpina, Le Clerc derives from the PlKenkian 
word periaaphmm, in EngKsli ■ hidden fmit,' which 
means the fruit committed to tbe earth; Jove, 
therefore, whether we understand him as the So- 
prenic Being, or physically the air, is property 
called the lather of Persephone, and Geres her 
mother. Pluto is the heat in tbe earth, whidi 
fontributt« towatdsmaWitwi^ttieftaits, Besides 
Mi inteipretation, » VWivj » W\^ ** "icM*, x 



^neen of Sicily, wliose dsughter wi 
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Ver. 1164. Graeviiu makes one 


inference frorn 


the Miuea having diadenu of goM 


on tlicir hen<hi, 


wliich i>, ' tliflt luxury in dress prevailed , 


amoHB 


tlic uncieiiti.' On Itda occasion he 
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of ^lian from liis Varioiu History 


, bonk i. 
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IB. ' Who can deny tliat the won 
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Ver. l!i6T. Le Clerc »yi Pbocboi-ApoUo 


comes 




haying . 


1 woo- 


dcrfiii month ;■ bnl we nmst take i 


notice that tlie 



poel calb him only Apollo here. ArteniH, whom 
t^ Latinii call Diana, Uie same critic derive* 
from tbe PhtenidHQ words har, ' a moimtain,' mid 
MoDu^, ■ admired.' 

Ver. itf71, Tlie poet meaos by this, that Jimo 
wai tlie last ,of goddesses whom he took to liia bed, 
ind whom he made his wiie ; the rest were only 
GonculJiaRS. The word tttwrtu ' a wile,' our au- 
thor uses to none but Jimo. 

Hebe, the goddess of youth, is derived from tlie 
Hebrew word eb, ' to Hourish;' Ajn;, in J^aliii 
Atari, from i/uri, which Eigipfies 'amoanlaiii-man ;' 
it is well known that tlie lient of Mw^ was on the 
monntaios of Thrace. EtJii.flu.*, or Liciiui, u 
from heUidia, ' she caused to bring tbrtti.;' a pro- 
per name for a goddess who pi-otides over hinuaii 
birth. Lc Clerc. Tlie meaning of this may 1k', 
that to the supreme beings, or to eartli uinl nir, 
wiiicti are here Jupiter and Jnno, we owe our 
birth, our bloom of youth, and vigonr or iiiatuiity j 
which are denoted by Lucina,.Hebe, and Mars. 

Ver. IIBO. The vulgar reading ti tlii*. passage 



* Juno, joining in love, brongnt mw. 
Vnlcan ,-* tlian which reading notinDg can i 
absurd. Tliis is a flagrant instaoce of t^ 
rancc of the transcribei-s : nor indeed ar 
free from censnre who have bad the e^ 
press in the printed editions. The very 
Khich follow, point ont the mistake of ly ^; 

I I ' She nsjed her utmost endea?oarB, and cor 

witb her husband/ For what did she 
with her Imsband ? * To bdng forth wil 
assistance, as he did without her.' Had 
intended to make Vnlcan the son of ^Jn 
\'\ Juno, he would have placed him m thr 

i ■ \ Hebe, Mars, and Lucixia ; bnt, instead < 

,;: . lets the birth of M^lerva (though he h 

> account of it before) intervene, that tl 

the resentment of Juno may immediaf 
• -oofore read it ^ ^ikornrn fuy 
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H^airDfi I believe, conits fium cctIk, ' to burn,' 
sad from aif^u. ' to desCray/ I Imve another rea.' 
■on which may posaibly enforce this reading, and 
which I have never met witli. As Vulcan ie called 
the god of artificer in metals, he a liglitly ^le 
■on of Juno only, wlio ja aametimes physically 
taken for the eartli. 

Vei: 1365. Triton Is feigned to he the son of 
Neptone and Ainphitnte,aDd by later poela made 
the trumpeter of Neptune. Le Clerc takes Om 
name from the phaldcan word rrtal, ' he aiirred 
up a clamour.' 

Ver. l^SS. ThJ9 passage, where Terror and 
Fear are made llie sons of Mats, wants no cspla- 
;]atioD: why Harmonia is the daughter ol' hiin 
and Vcnns I know not, unless the poet means that 
beauly is Bometimes the reward of coniage. 

Ver. lX9li. Maja is one of the Pleiades ; liow 
sbc may be siud ifi be the daughter of Atlas, see iq 
tht Works and Days, book ii. note ]. The Scltu- 
Itait interprets Hermes bejng the messenger of 
the godt timt, ' the herald of heaven is that which 
brbgs divine things to light.' 

Ver 1300. Bacchus is said to be bom of Sj- 
mf le, which word Le Clerc derives from tlie Phie- 
nician limelaii, which signiGes * a virgin ripe fur 
man.' The Greek name of Bacclius is inaimav;, 
trliich is literally ' the sou of Jote^ some have a 
different derivation ; bnt since this agrees witli hi) 
b^tli according to the Theogony, it will be need- 
less to seek any other. He is tbr god who pre- 
tides ovei' the vintage ; therefore, u all pleasure* 
are from God, be is justly derived froui the sams 
fource. See frirther in the Discoune «t the eiiil< 
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Ter. 1304. The story of Jupiter possessing Ale- 
mena in the shape of her husband Amphitryon^ is 
well known : Hercules physically signifies strength 
and courage, which are from Jove. 

Ver. 1306. Vulcan and Aglaia are here husband 
and wife ; but Venus is made the consort of Vul- 
can by other autiiors. Vulcan, the god of artifi- 
cers in fire, and Aglaia, one of the Graces, are 
properly joined; because, by the help of both, all 
that is ornamental is brought to perfection. Vul- 
can is called lame, because fire cannot subsist with- 
out fuel. These two are brought together, but no 
children are bom of them, which dpes not answer 
tlie title of ^ the generation of the gods;* therefore 
improperly introduced in a poem under that title^ 
as are the other pei-sons who meet and do not prob* 
palate. 

Ver. 1312. Hercules is married to Hebe, that 
is, to eternal youth ; the reward of great and glo- 
rious actions. 

Ver. 1318. Circe, as an enchantress, is properly 
said to be a daughter of the Sun ; and Medea, for 
the same reason, is justly derived from the same 
source. 

Ver. 1332. We are now come to the last part 
of the poem, where goddesses submit to the em- 
braces of mortals. How ridiculous would these 
stories seem, were they to be understood in the 
very letter! Such, therefore, {an observation I 
Jiave made before) as remain obscure to us, we 
must conclude to have lost of their explanation, 
through the length of time in which they have 
been handed down to us. The meeting of Jason 
^D^ Ceres in Crete, plauily signifies the land be- 



i 
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iBg cdtivatecl b^r that hero ; and PiatiUy the god 
of nchesy beiDg the produce of their loves, meaof 
the fraks of his labour and industry. 

Ver. 1340. Cadmus and Harmonia have, doubt- 
lesSy some relation to persons in history. Polydore, 
the Scholiast says, was so called, because the gods 
distributed their gifts at the nuptials of his parents. 

Ver. 1347. These verses of Chrysaor and Cal- 
lirhoe are, doubtless, placed here by mistake, since 
they were introduced before in a more proper 
manner : here they are absurd, because Chrysaor 
and Callirhoe are not reckoned mortals. 

Ver. 1354. I believe Memnon and Hemathion 
were called by the ancient Greeks, * sons of Au- 
rora,' because they were of the orientals which 
settled in Greece. Memnon was king of Ethiopia, 
which country is in the east from Greece. Le 
Cierc, Tzetzes tells us, that Macedonwas so called 
from Hemathion, who was slain by Hercules ; but 
that does not agree with Memnon being slain by 
Achilles, because the distance of time betwixt 
Hercules and Achilles was too long ; besides Mem- 
non was slain in bis youth, which increases the 
error in point of time. The reason which Lord 
Bacon gives for Memnon being the son of Aurora, 
is, that as he was a youth whose glories were short? 
lived, he is properly said to be the son of the 
morning, whose beauties soon pass away. The 
flame remark, perhaps, may be applied to Hema- 
tiMon and Pliaetlion. 

Ver. 1366. Many passages may be collected, 
from which the Argonauts will appear to have 
been Thessalian merchants, who sailed to Colchis ; 
bvt, since Hesiod mtended not to relate tlie eic^er 
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xUtioD, it would be needless to give the IiMtoqr 
here. Le Clere. 

Ver. 1380. .£acii8; Achilles^ i^d i^eas, are 
names well known in history, and seem to be men- 
tioned only as the reputed sons of goddesses by 
mortals, without any physical view: which seems 
to be the end of introducing Agrios, Tatinns^ m^ 
other names. 

i Ver. 1394. Le Clerc takes N/anuimis to be the 
■Inclination which Ulysses had to leave Calypso^ 
and Nausithfus the ship in which he sailed from 
her : botli words, indeed, are expressive of Bog^ 
meanings, but as many persons have had namef 
irom their dispositions, offices, or some parl^cnlfur 
circumstance of their Uves, or names given them 
significant of some quality or employment, yet not 
applicable to tliose who are so named, we are not 
.certain whether these are designed as real names 
pr not. 

Yer. 1403. Tliis concludes the Theogony, as 
the poem now stands ; from which it appears, that 
the poet writ, or intended to write, of women of 
renown : but such a work could not come under 
the title of the Theogony ; of which see further 
in the fifth section of my Discourse on the Wiit* 
ings of Hesiod. 



A 

DISCOURSE 

ON TUB > 
tHEOlOGY AND MYTHOLOGY OP TUB Al^CIENT^ 



In the following Discourse I shall confine myself 
to the Theology and Mythology of the ancient 
Greeks, showing their rise and progress, v^th a 
view only to the Tbeogony of Hesiodj mtendkig 
it bat as an appendix to the notes. 

The Greeks, doubtless, derived great part of 
their religion from the Egyptians : and though 
Herodotus tells us, in one place, that ' Hesiod, with 
Homer, was the first who introduced a Theogony 
among the Grrecians, and the first who gave names 
to the gods,' yet he contradicts that opinion in his 
second book, where he says, * Melampus seems to 
have learned the stories of Bacchus from Cadmus 
and other Tyrians, which came witli him from 
Phcenicia to the country now called Boeotia.* He 
must therefore mean, that Hesiod and Homer were 
the first who gave tlie gods a poetical dress, and 
who used them with more freedom in their writ- 
ings than preceding authors. 

Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Pausanias, all 
mention Cadmus settling in Boeotiai and Egyptian 
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colonies in otfier parts of Greece; and Herodoti 
taysy * almost all the names of the gods in Gteec 
^ere from Egypt:* to enforce which, I have trao 
lated the following ac)r4)ant from Diodoms Sicnlii 
We learn from the Egyptians tint many by n 
ture mortal, were honoured #itfa inomortality i) 
their wisdom, and tetentions whidi proved usef 
to mankind, some of which were kings of Egyp 
Imd to such they gave the names of the celesti 
deities. Their first prince was called HiXio;, fro 
tlie planet of that name, the sun. We are to 
that H^tro;, or Vulcan, v?as the inventor of ^ 
that is, the use of it: for seeing a tree on tl 
mountains blasted from heaven, and the v^odd bor 
ing,~he received much corafortxfrom the heat, fa 
ing then winter : from this he fired seme combv 
tible matter, and preserved the use of k afterwar^ 
to men; for which reason he was made ruler 
the people. After this Chronos, or Saturn^ reigne 
who roanied his sister Rhea; of whom five deiti 
were bom, whose names were Osiris, Isis,Typho 
Apollo, Aphrodite. Osiris, is Bacdius and Is: 
Ceres, or Demeter. Isis was married to Osir 
and, after she shared tbe dominion, made mai 
discoveries for the benefit of life ; she found tl 
use of com, which grew before neglected in tl 
fields like other herbs ; and Osiris began to cnl 
vate the fruit-trees. In remembrance of these pc 
sons annual rites were decreed, which are no 
preserved : in the time of harvest they ofier tl 
first-fraits of tlie com to Isis, and invoke he 
Hermes invented letters, and the lyre of thr< 
chords J the first instituted divine wonhip, and c 
dalned Mcrifices to the gods. 
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le same hiatonai proceeds to relate (he ev 
tian of Osirii, nha whs Hccompanied hy liia 
lier Apollo, who U Hiid to be tlie Grat that 
ted out the lauml, Oairia took great delight 
osic, for nliidi reason he cnnii'd witli bim a 
pairf of musiciant, oniong which were nine 
>DB eminent fur tlteir Eliili in singing, and in 
r acienceK, whom the Greeks call the Miiseii, 
Apollo tliey stjie their president. Oaiiissthi* 
m was deified, uid afterwards murdered b; 
rotlier Tjplion, a turbulent md impious nuui, 
and lier son revenged theiDsehea on Typhon 
liis accomplicrij. 

JUS far UioduriiH in liia Gist book : and Plu- 
L, in hia treatise of Isis and Osiris, seems tu 
t the Glecian poets, in their stories of Ju]iiler 
the Titaus, and uf Bacchus and Cerea, indebt- 
> ilie Egyptians. 

iodorus, in his Ihint book, letli us, Cadmus, 
was derived from ^pt, brought letters from 
nicia, and Linns was tlie first among tha 
^s who nivented poetic nnmbers and melody, 
iviio wKtau accomit of the actions of the lirst 
:hus: he had many disciples; the moat re- 
icd of wliirh were Hercules, Tbamyris, and 
leus. We arc told by the same aullioi,. that 
mas, who was let iuto the tlieology uf the 
itiaii^, applied the gi'neratien of the Osiris of 
tu tlu! then Diadem times , and, being gratj- 
by tlie Cadmeans, instituted new rites. Si- 
, tilt daughter of Cadmus, bein^ dcflawcred, 
a cLiild of the same likeness, which tliey at- 
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▼onred to veil her shamey liy giving ont tlmf S^ 
meie conceived by Jove, and brought forth 
Baccbns. Hence men, partly through igDOtrnDce^' 
and partly through the honour wl^ch they had 
for Orpheus, and confidence in hun^ were de- 
ceived. 

From these passages we learn, that the religioa 
ipd gods of Egypt were, in part, translated %itfa 
the colonies into Greece; but they continued not 
long without innovations and alterations. linat 
first sung the exploits of the first Bacchus or Osirll } 
he, doubtless, took all the poetical liberty that he 
could with his subject : Orpheus after linn banish' 
ed the first Bacchus firom the theology, and kktrih 
duced the second with a lie, to conceal the shame 
4>f a polluted woman. In short, all the stories 
which were told tn honour of those Egyptians, 
who had deserved well of their country, were^ 
with their names, applied to other persons. Thus, 
according to the historian, the divine Orpheus set 
out with bribery, flattery, and deluoon. 

Hesiod begins his Theogony with the first prtn- 
Qp\e of tlie heathen system^ that Chaos was the 
parent of all, and Heaven and Earth the parents of 
all visible things. That Heaven is tlie father, says 
Plutarch, in his Inquiry after God, appears from 
his pouring down tiie waters which have the sper- 
matic faculty; and Earth the mother, because she 
brings forth. Tliis, according to the opinion of 
Plutarch, and many more, was the origin of the 
multiplicity of gods, men esteeming those bodies 
in the heavens and on the earth, from which they 
received benefit, the immediate objects of their 
^fratitude and adoration : the nan were tha mo- 
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li ^ Wifai »Mdi which IndBced them to pay divine 
ii w w m t0 aioirtil men ; as we tee in tlie ac 
-^aNIitwelMifeihmilMfHlonn. Tht dmga of thi 
'potft'wm to ghre a catalogne. of fhoie deities whc 
Me^'ln ailj actee, etteemed as sveli in tbe timej 
li wMck he ttredy whetlier AbuioMy historical, oi 
flQilnl; but we mist tAn notloe^ that ever 
'Hmtnr i stofy had rise flom ftUe or liistory, he 
•bttw to labour at tedMim if to natare, as in that 
oMba nmes ; wiiat was before of mean original 
Am Dine minstreby slaves to a prioeey is readerec 
gNwt by the genios of the poet. 

t shdl ooDchide, (thfailLfaig it all that is ftirthei 
aecessaiy to be said, and parttcuhurly on the My 
tiH^ogy) with tiie ibilowing transHition from the 
preftee of Lord Bacon to bis treatise on the Wis 
dbm oi the Ancients. 

' I am not Ignorant how nncertain Action is, anc 
how liable to be wrested to this or that sense, no 
tww prevalent wit and discourse are, so as ingeni 
<rasly to apply snch meanings as were not though 
of originally: bnt let not the follies and liceus< 
of a fHr lessen the esteem doe to parables ; for tha 
Would be profane and bold, since religion delight: 
in such r^ and shadows : but, reflecting en hu 
man wisdom, I ingenuoiuly confess my real opi 
nion is, that mystery and allegory were from th< 
original intended in many fables of the ancten: 
poets. This appears apt and conspicnous to me 
whether ravished with a veneration for antiquity 
*or because [ find such coherence in the similitude 
with the tilings signified, m the very textuie o 
tlie fable, and in the propriety of the names wliicl 
are given to tha ^nom ot a.ctA^ ul tlsft Ca.Ul« 

roL. II. T*' 
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And no man ean posilively deny tba^diw 
Miue jii-npoBcd Itxiin tlie beginniiig, mkI it 
oiuly vi'iltd ill ttiii mniiner. How can die a 
fonniiy Bnd jadfiiieiit of the names be ohscnre 
snji f Metis being made ttx wife of Jove, plaij 
signifies Couiuiil. Ne one slionid be niuied, if 
wimeliiuc^ finds an7 a<lditian fbc tlie sake of 1 
tory, orby way of ejiibcUishment: or if dironolt 
Hhould happen, to be confoBDikil, or if port of e 
&b!e diopld be traniferred to anotlier, and a ni 
allegory iiitroducBd : for these were all Decc^ii 
md 10 be expected, acein£ ttiey are the iuvenlii 
sfmen of different a^ec, and wliu writ to ditten 
tEOdsj Bome with a vi«w lo the oaliiie of Uiiu 
and oUier to civil iffaini. 

'<We hqve aaotbcr sign, and that no small oi 
of tiiii hidden sense whicli we ba»e been tpaalu 
of; whieh is, that some of these lUbies are >d t 
BHTTBliDn (tint ie, in tliemsclves literal); nnj 
atood) 10 fooliih and absurd, that tbey seem to f 
claim a parable at a distance. Stich aa are p 
bablc may be feigned far amusement, and iu ii 
latjou of liiBtary } but where no audi JeHgna i 
pear, bnt Ihey seem to be what none would it, 
ginc er relate, tlie; must be calculated fob oti 
iisea. What a fiction is this! Jovu took Metis 
his wif^ and ai iooa as he perceived her pregna 
eat her ; whcnceheluinself conceived, and braa, 
forth Pallas, armed, &om his lie^d. Nothing i 
appear more monatrona, mot% like a dream, i 
tiiorc nut of the rniirse of IhinUng, than this M< 
iu itself. ^V'liiit ims a ^-icat weight witii me, 
that many of these febles seem not to be inven 
6y those who liflve related them. Homer, Heai 
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J'fBd oilier writers ; for were they the fictions of 

t 'that age, and of tboBC who delivered thtm down 
to 01, noliiiug great and exaLted, accontius to niy 
'^iiiioa, could be expected Sroto Micli an orieiiri 
' liHtif aoy one will deliberate an ttui sulyect alien' 
^lively, tliese will appear to be delivered aud rv- 
1 Jbted an what were before be!ie>Fed and received, 
' and not as tales thea first invented uid comniuni' 
' ealed; besides, as tliey are totd in different niiiQ' 
kers by Butliocs of almost the same times, they are 
easily |ierceived to he coromoo, and derived from 
old memorial tradition, and are varioui only from 
the additional embellishments which diverse wi'itei-s 
tetve lieBlowed on tbem. 

' In old times, when the inventtons of men, nnd 
the conclusions deduced from tbem, were new and 
uncommon ; parables, aud similes of all kinds, a- 
bonnded. As hieroglyphics weie more aiicicnt 
tlinn parjhk's, porahlcs were more ancient (linn 
BTi'iimeiils. Wo Pitali close what we liiivi^ Iir re 
•aid, with this observation : the wisdom of the an- 
cients was either great or happy ) great, if tliese 
figures were the fniits of their indostry ; and happy, 
if they looked no fhrther, that tbey have afforded 
matter and occadon so worthy contcmpbtiDn.' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I CAVNOT take my leave of this work without ex- 
pressing niy gratitude to Mr. Tlieobald for his 
kind assistance in it. Mnch may with justice be 
■aid tn the advantage of that gentleman ; but liLt 
own writings will be testimonies of his abilities, 
when, perhaps, this profession of my friendship 
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for bim, Had of my seal for liis n 

Suchremarkaas I bave received from myfriei 
I have dHtingaubed from my own, ia justice 
those by wlurni I hauc been to obligcili leit, b; 
general arknowledgtaent only, sacb errors ai 
may liave poesibJy committed, akould.by the wii 
gucaa of some, be unjustly imputed to them. 
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What time Hsemonia's lofty mountains rang 
With hymeneal songs for Peleus snng, 
Officious Ganymede, at Jove's request, 
Suppliod with sparkling wine each welcome guest; 
And all the gods to Thetis' nuptials came, 
iSistcr of Aniphitrite, honour'd dame. 
Earth-shaking Neptune left his azure main, 
And Jove supreme forsook his starry plain : 30: 
From Helicon, with odorous shrubs o'erspread, 
The Muse's tuneful choir Apollo led : 
Him Juno followed, wife of sovereign Jove ; '\ 
With harmony the smiling queen of Love f 

Hasten'd to join the gods of Chiron*s festive f 
grove. J 

Cupid's full qiiiver o'er her shoulder thrown, 
Persuasion foUow'd with -a bridal crown. 
Minerva, thougi>to nuptial rites a foe, 
Came ; but no helmet nodded o'er her brow. 
Diana to the Centaur's grove resorts, 40 

And for one day forgets her rural sports. 
His loose locks shaking as the zephyrs play'd, 
Not long behind convivial Bacchus stay'd. 
Wain's god, as when to Vulcan's dome he sped, 
No spear his hand snstain'd, no casque his head. 
Such now, without his helmet or his lance. 
Smiling he look'd, and led the bridal dance. 
But from these blissful scenes was Discord wam'd; 
Peleus rejected her, and Chiron scom'd: 

As by the gadfly stung, the heifer strays 50 
Far from its fields, throngli every devious maze ; ' 
Thus, stung with envy, Discord roam'd, nor ceas'd 
Her baneful arts to interrupt the feast. 

Oft from her flhity bed she rush'd amain, • 
Thou stood^ then sunk into hec seat again : 
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Show liim yon priEe, and nrge hhn to decLurtf 
Which of these goddesses he Adeems most fair : 
In whom, of all, his matchless skill can trace 
The close arch*d eyebrow and the roundest face ; 
On such a face^ where bends tlie circling bow, 
The golden apple^ beauty's prize, bestow.' ' 91 

Thus spoke the sire : the willing son obey'd, 
And to their judge the deities convey'd. 
Each anxious fair her charms to heighten tries^ 
And dart new lustre from her sparkling eyes. 
Her veil aside insidious Venus flung ; 
Loose from the clasp her fragrant ringlefs hung ; 
Slie then in golden canb each curl conipress'd, 
Summoned her little loves, and thus address'd : 

' Behold, my sons, the hour of trial near f lOUr 
Embrace, my loves, and bid me banish fear. 
This day*s decision will enhance my fame. 
Crown beauty's qaeen^ or sink in endless shame : 
Doubting I stand, to whom tlie swain may say, 
** Bear thou, most fair, the golden prize away." 
Nurs'd was each Grace by Juno's fostering hand, 
And crowns and dceptres shift at her command : 
Minerva dictates in the' embattled field. 
And heroes tremble when she shakes her shield : 
Of all the goddesses that rule above, 110 

Far most defenceless is the queen of Love ; 
Without or spear or shield must Venus live ; 
And crowns and sceptres she has none to give. 
Yet why despair? Though with no faulchion grac'd^ 
Love's silken chain surroands my slender waist ; 
My bow this cestus, this the dart I fling, 
And with this cestas I infix my sting ; 
My sting infix'd renews the lover's pain, 
And virgim languish, but revive again.' 
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Thus to her loves the rosy-iiiiger*d qneen d ^9 
Told all her fears, and vented all her spleen : 
To eveiy word they lent a willins: ear, ■ 
^ound their fond mother xshnig, and strove to cheer. 

And now th^ reach mount Ida*s grassy steep^ 
Where yoiUhfal Paris feeds his father's sheep : 
What time he tends them in the plains below, 
Through which the waters of An^uhis flow. 
Apart he counts his cattle'^ numerous stock, 
Apart he num^rs all his fleeey flock ; 
A wild goat's skin, around his shoulders cast, 130 
liOose fell and floVd below his girded waist; 
A pastoral stafi^, winch swains deKght to hold. 
His roving herds protected and controlled. 
Accoutred thus, and vrarbling o'er his song, 
He to liis pipe melodious pac'd along : 
Unnoted oft, while he renews his lay, 
His flocks desert him, and his oipen stray. 
Swift to his bower retires the tuneful man. 
To pipe the praise of Hermes and of Pan. 
Sunk is each animal in dead repose ; 140 

No dog around him barks, no heifer lows : 
Echo alone rebounds through Ida*s hills; 
And all the air with sounds imperfect fills. 
The cattle, sunk upon their verdant bed. 
Close by their piping lord repose their head ; 
Beneath the shades which sheltering thickets blend, 
When Paris* eye approaching Hermes ken*d, 
Back he retires, with sudden fear impress'd, 
And shuns the presence of fhe heavenlv guest ; 
To the thick shrubs his tnneftil reed conveys, icO 
And all unfinished leaves liis warbled lays. 
Thus winged Hermes to the shepherd said. 
Who mark'd the god's approach with silent dread : 
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' Diaoiiss tby tenia, nor with tliy flock* "t>'4i9^| 
A niigblj caiitc»t Paru iiiiist detiile. ^^ 

Haste, Judge aunoimc'd ! for whosi? decisjoo wail 
Tlirec lovely ftmalcs, of celeetiiil elate : 
. HutP, )iud the triumph of that fuce dcclgre 
Which swDcteet looks, and fuirest, midst the fair : 
Let lier, whuee form thy critic eye preferi, 160 
Claitn bnnty's PW^i '^ tie this apple tier's.' 

TiiDS Hei mes spok.e ; tlie ready swaia obey'd. 
And to decide the mjghty cuDie essay 'd. 
If ith kfcnest look he mnfk'd tlie heiiTeDty dainei ; 
Their eye>, quirk flasbing as (he ligbtnini^ flaniesj 
Their 8liowyQecka,thejrgi>rDieiit9fting'd with gold, 
And rich embroidery irroiiglil in every lold ; 
Tlieir gait he niark'd, ai gratefully tiiey moVd, 
And round their ffet lifa eye EogaciouB rov'd. 
But, ere tlie smiling iwain liis tlioughts exprFU'd, 
Grasping his Imad, liim Pallaa thus address'd : 171 

' RcffdiJ not, Piirygion youtli, the wife of Jove, 
Nor Veiius heed, the queen of wedded lave : 
JJq^ niarfial prowess if tiiy wisdom prize, 
Know, I possess it; praise me to tlie skies. 
Tliee, lame reports, puiwint iitates obey, 
And Troy's proud ci^ owns thy soveiieign eway ; 
Htr siiflering sou* thy eanquefing ann shall sliield, 
Anil stern Belloni shall to Paris yield. 
Comply ; her surcour will Minerva lend, 180 

Teach thee vrai'a science, and jn fight defend.' 

I'bua Pallas Ftrove to influence IJie Ewain, 
Whose favour Judo IHlis attempts to gain : 

' Should^! thou vrith beauty's prize my charms 
reward. 
All Asia's realms shall own tUec for their lord. 
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/Say, what front \mMm bat cMtcBtlfm s^rtngsP 
Sack OMitftts tliBii; fiv what aie wan to kiogsP 
Bnt butty wlKMe haodt tbe nd of eaqMie sway^ 
Cowards revere, and conqoerpn ob^. 
Minefva'afiieiMbareoftBellQiM'kilaveSy 190 
And the fiend sfaragbten wbom the goddess saves.' 

' Proffien ci boondleM sway thns Jono made ; 
And Veoos tfans, contemptHom smtlingy said : 
(Bnt first her ^oiUing veil aloft she threw, . 
And a|l her'gniGes to the shepherd shew; 
Loosen'd her tittle loves' attnielive chuhiy 
And tried each art t5 captivate the swain:) 
^ * Accept my boon, (thus spoke the smiling dame) 
Battles forget, and dread BellonalB name : 
Beanty's rich meed at Venns* hand receive, 
And Asia's wide domain |o tyrants leave. SOI 
The deatbM fight, the 4in of urms I fe^r ; 
Can Venus* hand direct the martial spear ? 
Women With beauty stoutest hearts assail, 
Beauty, their best defence, their strongest mail. 
Prefer domestic ease to martifd strife. 
And to exploits of war a pleasing wife : 
To realms extensive Helen's bed prefer, 
And scoff at kingdoms, when oppos'd to her. 
Thy prize with envy Sparta shall survey, SlO 
And Troy to Paris tune the bridal lay.' 

The shepherd, who astonish'd stood and mute, 
Consigned to Venus the Hesperian fruit, 
Tlie claim of beauty, and the source of woes ; 
For dire debates from this decision rose. 
ypUAing in her hand tlic glowing prize, 
She rallied thus tlie vanquished deities : 

' To mc, ye martial dames, the prize resign ; 
peauty I court^ and beauty's prize is mine. 
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Motlier of migiity Man and Valcan too, ftfq 

Fame saysy tbe cboir of Graces sprung from yon : 
Yet distant far, this day, yonr danghters stniy^y 
And DO one grace appeai'd to lend yon aid. 
Mars too decUn'd to* assert his mother's rig&t, 
Though oft his brandtsh'd sword decides the fight 
His farted flames why could not Vulcan cast. 
And at one blaie his mother's rivals blast? 
Vain are thy trramphs, Pallas, vain thy scorn; 
Thou, not in wedlock, nor a woman bom : f f f 
Jove's teeming heid tiie monstrous birth con tainS| 
And the barb'd hron rippM th^e from his brains. 
Brac'd with the' unyielding pUdts of mtliless mall, 
She curses Cupid and the silken veil : 
Connubial bliss aud concord she abhors. 
In discord glories, and delights in wars. 
Yet know, virago, not in feats of arms 
Triumph weak women, but in beauty's charms : 
Nor men nor women are those mungreb base, 
Like you, equivocal in form and face.' 239 

In terms lika these the laughter-loving queen 
Rallied her rivals, and tncreas*d their spleen, 
As^ lifting high, she view'd vrith secret Joy 
Her beauty's triumphs, and the bane of Troy. 
Inspired with love for her, the fair unknown. 
By beauty's conquering queen pronounced his o^n, 
lU-fkted Paris to the forests maze 
Men vcrs'd in Pallas' various arts conveys. 
At Pericles' command they give the blow. 
And lay the glories of the forest low : . 
He, artist &m*d, his fVantic prince obey'd, ^50 
And burden'd ocean with the ships he made. 
From Ida's summits rosh'd the daring swain, [main : 
ABil to its bowery shades prefer'd the boisterous 
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iw eitended UMh^iOi choiee €1111410111 8to^^ 
Aad Ui pvotoetmi V«iM» €ft iaploird i 

And in tfie maipMif i» fwwl ride^ 
Bnt |irod%iw ■wwmif r aw mwhl Hi^ ill, 
And witlipmtiei Hid enchboMM fill: 259 

t7p4ieaWi4rii«vwkesv«i*kitan7 cfwaveihrondy 
And rated cttoh Bmt ii AMt A ciNttRK dosd. 
Clouds and |i% w««M AwkHite tiidr mteryttorei ; 
FdU on tbft daek tbft iNrntngtwriMl pcnn : 
Their itw4j onn wMk vBib^faig fiMNp 
far wfaiteniif iigiUite the ngiy dtep, 
Dardanot paiS^ «Qd IHonni Itrtile pteiosp 
Tbe uMNdh cHf Imarair h^ tliar adventurer gains. 
Now, ftkr remelay tkej new Vm^m^ Mg^t : 
Now Piiflln* ririHt tend) afttraeti tiiekr tiglit, 
Atad tbe dnU rowid die nine tinet trod in vain, 
To fiew tbe fid^ileM wMiderar agijAL 271 

Haemonia's meads rcnMrte, iSkft Tnjim spies 
The* AduMB citiiB»miespeeted rise : 
Phthia, with heroes fiur rteown*d replete ; 
Mycense, iani^d fe nMiny a spncMW street : 
Reside the Mead^ where EijaMiBthw glideB, 
Sparta aapiresy thai boasts her beaaleons brides ; 
Sparta with joy thef expeeting8#aim sorrey^d, 
Lav'd by Earatasy by Atiidessway'd: 
Nor distant iur, o'ersfaaded by a wood, 280 

Beneath a mountain'^ brow TherapoK stood. 
Short wa» their voyage now; tbe bending oar 
^l^as heard to tosh the foamy suige no more : 
The sailors, safe embosom'd in tlie bay, 
Firm to the beach confine the corded stay, 
in pnrifying waters pinng'd the swain, 
AiKl,ridbBg thence, pBC'd slowly o'er the platn : 
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Fm mndt be ftwM, fait Mi fuLiUjirWaB 
O'erhnwHlfdfMttoipittai^ainriMNiil 
Or iMt M* iNir, beMith Ui «wqn coiiMil 
Shadd, If IM M, be nOM «M to MHk ■ 
Till •|j-ii iiiiiwii riiiriji^iniM; ' ' 

Hm FiJW ftnB,'iii ariiafe g u M» W «W^>^ 
HenHyaeiMhi^iBifehtHmir^l r-""' 
EDai iritti daWMIIn AMfcLf^rtBtflft""" 
jni«bBi,pBdb; " 

Biit,MiedH 

TlwrorBlida 
ForPbtebM- 
To wm fan Zii^qrrt n«e to jMIll ha tM 

Hu fiiTaiiriWk aaaw, taipruAl upMitoaal 

Still, M the fod caalea^ktai, aeetoh HI p 
Now Priam'i ion belbra Atrido'daflM 
BxDitiiig stood in beaoty^ pntple bloom, 
Not Semele, bj Jove^ mreswi won. 
On JoTe beitow'd m> beautiful a sod : 
(ForgiTe me, Bacchus, seed of Jove snpreoii 
Such peerless graces round his person beam, 
Touch'd by tair Helen's hand, the bolts rece 
She to the spacious hall repair'd witli speed . 
Her form distinct tbe' unfolded portals slum 
Sbe look'd, she pondcr'd, and again wichdrei 
Then on a radiant seat ^ bade him rest, 
And, still insatiate, gas'dnpon her guest. 
Awhile she Ultens liim in graceful mien 
To Love, attendant on the Cyprian queen. 
Bat lis not Love, she recollects again; 
Not bow dot quiver decV. tiaa ^VteaWwiia 



Til Bacchus sure, the god of wioe, she lioi J ; 
For o'er his cheeks a rosy blaom U spread. 
Duing Ht len.gth her faultering voire lu raise, 
Slie tlms express'd her wonder and her praise : 

' Wbence art tiiou, stranger J whence thy comely 
Thy coLinlry tell me, and tliy natal place ; [rate ? ■ 
In thee I mark the majesty of kings ; 
But not from Greece thy lotly linea^ springs; 
Not sandy Pyle thine origin can show ; Xitl 

I know not thee, thou^ Nestor's son I know. 
Phtliia, the nurse of heroes, train'd not thee; 
For knotvn arc all the' £aci<lie to me, 
Pelens, ibid Tefakmon renown'd in fight, 
Patrocliu' doiirtesy, Achilles' might.' 

Inepir'd by lone, tfaos spoke the gentle daine ; 
And he; llins answering , l^nn'd the rbing ftame : 
' If e'er recording fame, illastrioiM maid, :s:iS 

Hath to thine ear great Ilion'a name convey'd, 
Ilion, wlioae walls on Phrygian frontiers stand, 
Rear'd by Apollo's and by Neptune's hand ; 
Him if thnii know'it, most opulent of kings, 
Wlio reigns o'er IlJon, and from Saturn spriugs; 
I to hereditary worth aspire; 
Tlic wealthy PriAm is my houoiir'd sire. 
My high descent fVom Dardonus I prorc ; 
And ancient Dardanus descends from Jove. 
Ili^' immortals thus forsake tite realms of liglit. 
And mix with mortals in tlie social rite : 
Neptune and Phcebus ilnis forsook the iphcrc, 
Firrn on iti base my natiTe Troy to rear. 351 

But kno^, on three fiur goddesses, of late. 
Sentence 1 poju'd, and clos'd the long debate. 
On Venns, whd with charms sopcrior diMie, 
I lavlih'd praises, mhI conflir'd m; bomi. 



Slionld.sh'^P' to Bean's^'' ,, led tide. 
Is Ut^^^^Z^ tot Gtacoa »mV ,^3,1.. 
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^o gtte* of airy dreams she opeiu wide ; 59 
Of polisli'd horu is this, where tmUu aliiile ; 
Toicea Jivine through tbh myBlerione gale 
Proclaim the' uualtemble will of fate; 
Bni through the ivaiy gate Inceuaot troap 
Of vain, delasi ve ilteauu, a faithleu group. 
Helen *sediic'd froio Menclaus' bed. 
The' aitlvenlurons ahepheid to his navy ted : 
To Troy nitli speed lie bmn the fatal freight ; 
For Venoe' proffers confidence create. 

At moming'i dawn Hermioiie appearn, 40 
With tresses disconpos'd and bath'd in tears ; 
She rous'd her menial train, and tbuB expresa'd 
Hie bodins sorrows of her troubled breast: 

' Where, fair attendants, is aiy motlier fleil, 
Who left me sleeping iu her lonely bed I 
For yesternight she took her trus^ key, 
IWn'd the strong l>ott,nnd slept^eeiire withme.' 
Her hnpless &te the pensive train deplore. 
And in Uiick circles gather round the doot i 
Here all contend to moderate hergrief^ 411 

And by [heir kiad condolence give relief: 
* Unhappy princess, check the rising tear ; 
Thy mother, absent now, will soon appear : 
Soon as thy sorrow's bitter sonrce she knows. 
Her epccdy presence will dispel tliy woes. 
The virgin-cheek, with sorrow's weight o'ercomp, 
Sinks languid down, and loHes half its bloom : 
Ceep in the bead the tearful eye retires. 
There sullen sits, nor daru its wonted flres, 4!i 
Eager, perchance, the band of nymphs to meet. 
She sanutera devious from her tavDurite seat, 
And, of .some Aoueiy mead at length possess'd. 
Sinks all the dew-bespangled iiun to res*:- 



Or to some kindi^ stream percban^e she dtray^, 
Bathes in Eurotas' streams, and roond its margUi 

plays.' 
' Why talk ye thus?' the pensive maid replies, 
The teats of anguish trickling from her eyeft,' 
' She knowA each roseate bower^eacfa vale and hill/ 
She knows the course of every winding rill. 
The stars are set ; on ragged rocks she lies : 430 
The stars are up ; nor does my mother rise. 
What hills, what dal^A thy devious steps detain? 
Hath some relentlesi beast iay inother slain ? 
But beasts, which Isiwle^s round the forest rove, 
Revere the sacred progeny of Jovfe. 
Or art thou faH'n from some steep mon<itain*s brow,' 
Thy corse concefaPd in dreary delli below ? 
But through tlie gfoves, with thickest foliage 

crown'd, 
Beneath each shrivell'd leaf that strews the ground. 
Assiduous have I sought thy cc^rse in vain : 440' 
Why should we then the guiltless grove arraign ? 
But have Eurotas' streams, which rapid flow. 
Overwhelmed tliee, bathing, in its deeps below? 
Yet in the deeps below the Naiads live, 
And they to womankind protection give.' 

Thus spoke she sorrowing, and recUn'd her head. 
And, sleeping, seem'd to mingle with the dead ; 
For Sleep his elder brother's aspect wears. 
Lies nmte like him, and undisturbed by cares : 
Hence the swohi eyes of females, deep distress'd. 
Oft, when the tear is trickling, sink to rest. 461 
In this delusive dream the sleeping maid 
Her mother saw, or thought she saw, portray'd. 
Aloud she shriek'd, distracted and amaz'd. 
And uttefd thus bet anguish as she ge^d ; 
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^IjMlfliji^fiur dittant firom your d«if;hter fled, 
Yott left me slambtting in my fiitlieilB bed. 
Innt dugerons steeps hare not I strove to gain ? 
And strolfd o^er hilliind dales for thee in fain P* 

* Condemn me not,' replied the vnmdering dame : 
'Pity my sofierinf^ nor tagmebt my shame. 461 
Me, yesterday, a lawless guest begidTd, 
And distant tore me from my dailing child : 
At Qrthereali Ugh command I rove i 
And onee more revel in the walks of love.' 

She said: her voice the sleeping maid alarms -, 
She springs to clasp her mother in her arms. 
In vain: no mother meets her wistfol eyes ; 
And now her tears redouble and her cries : 

. ' Ye feathery race, inhabitants of light, 470 
To €rete*s fimi'd isle direct yonr rapid flight : 
There to my siie fte* miwelcome troth proclaim, 
How yesterday a desperate vagrant came, 
Tore all he dotes on from his bridal bed, 
And with hb beauteous queen abraptly fled.' 

The restless flur, her mother to regain, 
Tfans to the winds bewail'd and wept in vain. 

The Thracian town diminisli'd from their view^ 
And fleet o'er HeUe"! strait the vessel flew ; 
The bridegroom now his natal coast descried, 48<> 
And to the Trojan port conducts his bride. 
Cassandra from her tower beheld them sail, 
And tore her locks, and rent her golden veil : 
But hospitable Troy unbars her gate, 
Receives her citizen, and seals her fate* 



NOtESi 

OK 

THB RAPE OF HELEN; 



CoLUTHUB LYCopotiTB^, a TbebaD poet, flodV 
nshed in the reign of the emperor Anastasias^ 
about five hundred years after Christ. He is said 
to have been the author of several poems ; none 
6f ^vhich have come down tS v» except tbiS|- 
ivhtch in many passaj^es is corrupt and mutilated*^ 
There is an excellent edition of this poem by 
JLennep. There i^ also an old translation of it by 
Sir Edward Sherburne ; to whom I acknowledge 
myself iudebted for some of his useful annota- 
tions. 

Did the insertion of tUb little poem stand fn 
need of an apology, it might be mad^ by observ- 
ing, that the subjects of the two l^oems are not 
wholly dissimilar. In the one is celebrated th€ 
rape of Medea^ in the other the rape of Helen f 
two events of equal celebrity in ancient story. 

On the title of this poem, Sir Edward Sher^ 
Bume makes the following not unpleasant re- 
mark : * The word rape must not be taken in tlier 
common acceptation of the expression .: for Parir 
f#a« more ceurdy than to offer, and Helen itiortf 
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Idndrbearted than to suffer, sach a Tiolence. It 
piiiist be taken ratiier for a transporting of ber 
irith her coqseiit from her own country to Troy : 
which Vir^l seems to insinuate in the first book 
pf h^ iEnefd, where, speaking of Helen^ he says^ 



Pergatna cum peUtret.' 



' The yioxdpetm'et ^mpljes, that the quitting of her 
jM>untry, and going along with Paris, was an act 
she desired,- as well as consented to; and thus 
much the ensuing poem makes good.' 

Ver. 2. The most celebrated river in Troas : it 
deriyed its source from Mo|mt Ida. 

Ver. 10. Iftke ancients 'esteemed the art of hus- 
bandry to be of all otiiers the most honourable. 
The hands of princes sustained at the same time 
the crook and the sceptre. Paris, the son of Priam, 
king of Troy, is represented in this poem under 
the character of a shepherd. In our times the 
(Bare of flocks and herds is committed to the lowest 
orders of tlie people. Shepherd and clown are 
terms with us nearly synonymous : but we must 
endeavour to separate from them tlie ideas of 
churlishness and ill-breeding, when applied| as the 
ancients applied them, to heroes and kings. 

Ver. 24. It was a fiction of the poets, that Per 
lens, the son of iSacus, and pupil of Chiron, mar- 
ried Thetis, the daughter of Nereus; and that all 
the gods attended at»their nuptials on Mount Per 
lion, except Eris or Biscord, in whose presence 
agreement and harmony could not long subsist. 
See on tliis subject, CatuUw de Nupt, Pel et Tket^ 
and FaleHus Fh$cu8, |j. i. y, 129« 
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Vcr. 4*. The correspondent lines in the origi- 
vA ouKlit to be (ilaccd after v. 33, as Leanep 
ligbtlj obaervn ; to that plare (_iiiiniciliatel; «flM 
the pnet'B nientian uf Diam) Uii; traiielalor bfu 
restored tbciu. 

Ver. 55. TJie conjcctui-al reodinf; of Vaisim i> 
liere preferreil ; an it scema tu coDtain more sense 
and more pocli; Umo any oilier. He reads, I 

Ver. 79. Apples were esteemed the «sraha\d( \ 
love, and itulicated to Veniis. llie; were aUo j 
eousidered as allutemputs of lore, and were dis- i 
thIialeJ nmong lovers. Hence Uie CKpresaJoiM I ' 
l/.nM^eKi!'! aiui siola petcrr, \a TheocriCiu and 
VirjU. 

\Fr, G9. The ancients looked upon such rye- i 
bravri, wliich our poet calb jSXi^apnr avtaxi* as I 
essential to tbrm a beantifnl face. See AKoeranii \ 
descriptiaa of ha mittretSy and Thtacr. Id. viii. 7!t. 

Ver. y9. Tlicj vtere supposed to be very nn- 



Ver, IIG. Tlie cestns of Venue, of wliicli Ho- 
lier makes particular mention, II. xJr. 316. de- 
ive^s ill name a'si ra mmfi- To whieh sti~ 
niilatin; cjiislity our poet allndea in the follow- 
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it" ^x*" •*i'rt. Anacr. OHe li. 



*. 46T, 26B. /sBiuni», Panerrea.'i Mountains 

■, ■269. Demophoon, sou of Tlieseua, on Us 
I trom Troy, (taiiieil through Tlirace, wticre 
s hospitably received by Fliillis, its queeo, 
dim love with and married hiui. He hav- 
pressed Iris depirc to visil Athf ni, hi* native 
ry, Fhillia coiuenlcd to hii departure, upon 
nan lliat he would return on a certain day 

he should appoint Deniophoon promiKd to 
h her on the uppoioted day. Wlien the day 

Pliilli!, tortured with the pangs of mi im- 
it lover, ran nine tioies to tiie shore ; nrhicli 
Jiis circiiDiitHnce ^« called in Greek £r- 
i; but unable any longer to support his aV 
, she, in a fit of dnpair, hanged hemtlf. Set 
I Epist. n. Phillit to Demoph. 
. £74. A province and city of The«aaly ; the 
jilace of Achilles. But, for a more parli- 
tr.coiint of CoiulhiUi's gcagrapliy, the render 
ousult Lennep's note on ver. VIS, ^vhere he 
(to make nie of his words) quam /uerit in 
•phicia tiimpeii CuinMiu. 
-. ^<)6. Hyaeinthus was a ynnng prince of 
1y Amyclic, in I^eonia. He Irad made lo 
■rdjn^iry » pro|^esr in lileralurc, tljat lie was 
lercil a> a llitoiirite of Apollo. As he ivnq 
g wilt) his fellows, he was tmfortnoately 
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struck on tlie head by a quoit, and died of ih% 
blow. Tiie poets have enlarged on this simple 
story in the following manner : 

The wind which blew the qu9it aside, and gave 
it the fatal direction, they have called Zepbyms ; 
whom they have represented as the rival of Apollo. 
Zephyms, having received for his kindnesses to 
Hyacinthus, the most ungrateful returns, was re- 
solved to pnnish him for his insolence ; and hav- 
ing challenged him one day to a game of quoits, 
he struck the nnfortunate youth a blow on the 
temples. 

The inhabitants of Amyclae, says the poet. 



•inif M^TOV 



Jxv^o/uuvoc, xo) rouTOV miiyaytvj- 



' were displeased with the contest proposed by Zct 
phyrus, and withdrew Hyacinthns from the fight -, 
or, perhaps (still better to connect this with the 
following sentence), they brought him out, and 
spirited him on to the fight; presuming, that his 
favourite god would enable him to come off vic- 
torious — dfcirra^ 'AwoXX«>y, &c. 

This is Lennep's conjectural residing; which, 
whether the true one or not, must be allowed to 
affix a tolerable meaning to a passage that was 
bcfsre very unintelligible. 

Ver. 302. From the blood that was spilt on the 
ground, Apollo produced a flower, called after 
the name of his fiivourite youth. See Octd's 
Metam. 1. x. 

Ver. 331. Antilochns, mentioned frequently in 
Pom. II. 

Ver. 333, The descendants of /Eacus, He wai 
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the MO of Jupiter and JEgiaa : kis oilsprmg wei 
PhocBs, Peleos, Te«eer,aiKl Tdamoo. 

Ver. 390. The fictioB to wiiieli our author i 
this place, and Virgil, in .£oeid ▼!. attnde, is bo 
rowed frooi B. xix. of Horn. Odyss. It isimagl 
edy that this story of tiie gates of sleep may hm\ 
had a real foimdatioo, and have been bnllt upc 
the castoms of the £lg^ptians. See the noie am ve 
656, book xix. ^ Pope's Odyse, Oar poet has r 
presented these &nciiiil gates as opened by Nigh 
and with great propriety. 

* The ancients/ says Sir Edward SheHnirii 
* painted Sleep like a man heavy with sUnibe 
his under garment white, his upper black ; thei 
by expressing day and night ; holding in hit hai 
a horn ; sometimes really such, sometimes of ivor 
in the likeness of one ; through which, they feig 
ed, that he conveyed dreams; true, when t 
same was of horn, false when of ivory.' Some ha 
assigned, as a reason why true dreams pass throuj 
the gate of horn, and ^se ones through the ga 
of ivory, — that horn is a fit emblem of truth, 
being transparent; and ivory of falsehood, as bei 
impenetrable. 

Ver. 448. Virgil, JEn, vi. 278. calls sleep ct 
sanguineus lethi. 

Ver. 450. Hence, i, e, by reason of the likeni 
there is betwixt these two affections. 

Ver. 464. The line in the original is obscu 
and usually misplaced. It is given to Hermio; 
but without the least reason. It is here restoi 
to its proper place ; and is an observation wh 
comes naturally enough from the mouth of Hel 
St^ Lennep*s note on the passage, 
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Ver.Mf. Cutandrawu 
and prieitesg of Apollo. A 
of prophefy ; bat on ber n 
tlie candiliom on which it 
dered it ineffectual, by ord 
tions afaoald sever be bell 
that when Paris set sail fb 
Heleo, her prophecy, that 
a flame, which ihould coni 
not regarded. Herappean 
preieiit occasion is quite 
poet has Aown his jadgmen 
IJM hu given of her. 
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EUPOLIS'S 
HYMN TO THE CREATOB. 



Author of Being, soiirec of light. 
With unfading beauticA bright ; 
Fulness, goodness, rolling rooad 
Thy own fair ^rh without a hMmi : 
Whether thee thy suppliants call 
Truth, or Good, or Oiie, Mr Ail, 
£t, or JIm : tbee we bai!. 
Essence that can never fkil; 
Grecian or Barbaric name. 
Thy sted&st being still tfie aame. 

Thee^ when naming gmets th« tfktea 
With rosy cheeks and bfunid ejfies ; 
Thee, when sweet declining day 
Sinks in purple waves away ; 
Thee will I sing, O parent iove { 
And teach the frorid to praise and lave. 

Yonder azure vault oo ^bigfa, 
Yonder blue, low, liqnid sky. 



134 EUPOU9*8 HYMN TO THE CREATOR. 

Earth on its firm basis plac*d, 
And with circling waves embrac'dy 
All-creating Power confess, 
All their mighty Maker bless. 
Thon shak*st all nature with thy nod. 
Sea, earth, and air, confess thee God I 
Yet does thy powerful hand sustain 
Both air and heaven, both firm and main. 

Scarce can our daring thoughts arise 
To thy pavilion in the skies : 
Nor can Plato's self declare 
The bliss, the joy, the raptnre there. 
Barren above thou dost not reign, 
But circled with a glorious train, 
The sons of God, the sons of li^t, 
Ever joying in thy sight : 
(For thee their silver harps are strung) 
Ever beauteous, ever young. 
Angelic forms their voices raise. 
And through heaven'^ arch resound thy praise. 

The feather'd fowls that skim the air, 
And bathe in liquid ether there ; 
The lark, precentor of the choir, 
Leading them higher still and higher, 
Listen and learn; the' angelic notes 
Repeating in their vrarbling throats, 
And ere to soft repose they go. 
Teach them to their lords below : 
On the green turf, their mossy nest, 
The evening anthem swells their breast. 
Thus, like thy golden chain from high^ 
Thy praise unites the earth and sky. 



EUPOLIS*S HYMN TO THI CREATOR. 1S& 

Source of light ! thou bicfst the Bvat 
On bis barniiig axle nin ; 
Tbe stars like dnst aronnd htm fly, 
And strew the area of tbe sky. 
He driyes so swift his race above/ 
Mortals can't perceive him move : 
So smooth his course, oblique or straight^ 
Olympus shakes not with his weight. 
And as the queen of solemn night 
Fills at liis vase the orb of light, 
Imparted lustre : thus we see 
The solar virtue shines by thee^ . 

Eiresione we'll no more/ 
Imaginary pow'r, adore ; 
Since oil, and wool, and cheerful wine/ 
And life-sustaining bread are thine. 

Thy herbage, O great Pan, sustains 
The flocks that graze our Attic plains': 
The olive, with fresh verdure crowB*d^ 
Rises pregnant from the ground ; 
At thy command it shoots and springs. 
And a thousand blessings brings. 
Minerva, only is thy mind, 
Wisdom, and bounty to mankind. 
The fragrant thyme, the blooming rose, 
Herb and flower, and shrub that grows 
On Thessalian Tempers plain. 
Or vriiere the rich Sabeans reign, 
That treat the taste, or smell, or sight, 
For food, for med'cine, or delight ; 
Planted by thy parent care. 
Spring, auid smile, and flourish there. . 



.1 woods and P"'"' 
Wtoh *.•."»»" He ,».de, 

•Who.. ■""'mSo- "' '""^ J 
Prokcta ftom iw '" j ^ low, 

Oric->n"r,„,an declare •' 1 
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Life (ir death, hia nind^ at rest, 

IJince wliat thou send'it miut needs be beat. 

No evil can from thee proco^d: 

Tia only suSer'd, not decreed; 

DarknesB a not from tbe sub, 

Nor mount the shades till he is goat ! 

Then does niglit obscene arisi 

From Erebus, aad fill the >kic8 ; 

Fant-islic fumiB the air invade, 

Daugbleie of nothing BUd of shade. 

Can we furgct thy guardian rare, 
How to punish, prone to spare I 
Than break'st the haughty Persian's pride 
That dar'd old ocean's pow'r deride; 
Their khipnrrecks strew'd th* Eubean wave. 
At Marathon they found a grave. 
O ye bless'd Greeks who there expir'd. 
For Greece witli pious ardour fir'd. 
What shrines or altars shal] ue raise 
To secure your endless praiseP 
Or need vie nonumeuts supply. 
To rescue what can never die I 

And yet a greater hero far, 
{Unless great Socrates could err) 
Shall rise to bless some future day. 
And teach to live, and teach to prsy. 
Come, unknown Instructor, come I 
Oar leaping hearts sbtdl make thee room : 
Thoo with Jove our vows shall share, 
Qf.jQ.Yi uidThee weare the care.. 




O Father, King, vhoae lieav'nly fi 
Shines serene on all th; racei 
We th;y Dia^iGcence adore. 
And thy well-known aid implore; 
Nor TBinlj far thy help we call ; 
Nor can we wut, for tbou art all! 
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